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INTRODUCTION 


GrRotE’s “ History of Greece” was first published just sixty years 
ago. Since then many histories of Greece have been written, but 
of those written in England, Grote’s still remains in some respects 
the greatest. It was the first great history of Greece written in 
the spirit of scientific criticism which marked the renascence of 
classical studies in the nineteenth century. Grote had an un- 
rivalled knowledge of and command over the literary sources, 
and so far as Greek history depends on such sources, his history 
is still, and will remain, up to date, He has been condemned 
as a partisan, and we can hardly claim him as an impartial 
historian. He is throughout the fervent defender of Athenian 
democracy. For him Athens, and especially Athenian democrats, 
are always in the right, and he outdoes even Herodotus in his 
contempt for tyrants, oligarchs and Spartans. He commits too 
often the fault of reading the prejudices and passions of modern 
politics into ancient history. But for this attitude there are 
excuses, and it has its compensations. His impassioned defence 
of Athenian democracy was a natural reaction against the foolish 
carpings of anti-democratic historians like Mitford. And his 
enthusiasm for Athens is not always to be regretted. His whole- 
hearted appreciation of her ideals may not always result in “scien- 
tific” history, but it gave him a sympathy and insight into Greek 
democracy at its best, a realization of the debt which civilization 
owes to Greece in politics as well as in art and speculation, which 
we should be sorry to be without. If he sometimes becomes a 
party advocate rather than an historian, his advocacy is always 
based on knowledge and critical insight. If Greek history still 
telied solely on literary sources, Grote’s history would remain a 
great and adequate account. 

But since the publication of his history a great change has come 
over our knowledge of Greek civilization. We no longer rely 
solely on literary sources, on Herodotus, Thucydides and Xenophon, 
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and other historians. We have also the important evidence of 
archeology. All over Greece archzologists have brought to light 
countless memorials of Greek civilization. In Grote’s time the 
sources for Greek history were scanty, and we had no.means of 
checking the statements of one historian, except comparison with 
those of another. Contradictions between Herodotus and Thucy- 
dides, or between Thucydides and later writers, could be resolved 
only by conjecture, by a discussion of the inherent probabilities of 
each case. But since then inscriptions have been discovered in 
great number which throw new light on such subjects as, for 
example, the working of the Athenian constitution, and by which we 
can often check, corroborate or correct the statements of historians. 
Further, our literary sources have been increased by the important 
discovery in Egypt of a copy of Aristotle’s lost *Aénvalay wodirela. 
The result is that since Grote’s time Greek history has been to 
a large extent amplified, and in some respects reconstructed. 

In the light of such fresh discoveries can we say that any history 
of Greece published sixty years ago is still of value? The answer 
to this question depends upon our conception of the respective con- 
tributions to history of archzeology and the contemporary records. 
Welearn far more of the history of any period from its literature, and 
particularly from its historical literature than from its monuments. 
The consequence is that where our knowledge of any period of 
history depends upon contemporary written sources, archeology 
cannot usually do much to change our conception of the period. 
It may and does make it much more vivid and fresh, but its part, 
supposing that our written sources are at all trustworthy, is much 
more to corroborate than to correct. Now from the end of the sixth 
century B.C., we have fairly ample literary sources for Greek history. 
And archeology, with all its fresh discoveries, has on the whole 
only corroborated Herodotus and Thucydides and Xenophon in so 
far as they dealt with the history of their own time. It has to 
some extent amplified our knowledge, filled up certain lacunz, 
and corrected certain details. But the general conception of the 
history of the period remains the same. Thanks to recent dis- 
coveries, we know, for example, that the conspiracy of Kylon 
preceded the legislation of Dracon instead of following it, as was 
previously thought. We know that the Athenians in 425 very 
greatly increased the tribute paid by the allies. Grote had argued 
that the silence of Thucydides disproved this. We have found 
the actual inscription recording the assessment and know that he 
was wrong, and this new fact is of considerable importance for our 
estimate of the policy of Cleon and his successors. Thanks to the 
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discovery of many of the tribute lists and of inscriptions recording 
treaties between Athens and her allies, we know far more of the 
organization of the Athenian empire and of its history in the years 
between 476 and 432. But archzological evidence for this period 
is of great importance only because our literary records of it are so 
scanty. The most recent discoveries affect a later period. Only 
last year Messrs, Grenfell and Hunt discovered at Oxyrynchus a 
portion of the fourth century historian Cratippus. It will enable 
us to correct certain details in Xenophon’s account of the history of 
the years 396-395. It also fills up a conspicuous gap in our know- 
ledge by its description of the Federal Constitution of Beotia, A 
fragment of papyrus found recently at Strasburg and known as 
Anonymus Argentensis enables us to conclude that Grote was 
wrong in thinking that the Nomophylakes were an institution of 
Athens under Pericles. These are specimens of our new knowledge. 

But all this new information, interesting as it is, is concerned 
with points of detail. Our knowledge of Greece from the beginning 
of the fifth century still rests mainly on literary sources and must 
always do so. And because Grote, with all his faults, was a 
great imaginative historian, his history of this later period has a 
permanent and real value which archeological discoveries cannot 
materially effect. 

It is otherwise with the history of Greece before the end of the 
sixth century. For here our literary records are scantier and more 
untrustworthy. Thanks to Herodotus and certain passages in 
Thucydides we know a good deal about the history of Athens in 
the sixth century ; we can form some notion of the early con- 
stitution of Sparta and of the stages by which it rose to the 
hegemony of the Peloponnese. The poems of Solon, the fragments 
of such early poets as Archilochus, Tyrtzus, and Theognis give 
us contemporary literary sources of a kind. We know something 
of the relations of the cities of Asia Minor to the kingdom of Lydia, 
more of the age of the tyrants. But as we go further back our 
sources become still more imperfect. We have to rely on vague 
legends and untrustworthy genealogi Grote began his account 
of historical Greece with the Dorians already settled in the 
Peloponnese. He accepted 776, the first Olympiad, as the earliest 
historical date. But for at least a hundred and fifty years after 
that he had almost no historical information. Before 776 he had 
only legends of Dorian and Zolian migrations, genealogies going 
back to the gods, curious tales of early non-Hellenic races in 
Greece, Pelasgians, Leleges and Karians, and stories of heroes 
and gods. Somewhere in this dim region came the great 
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Homeric poems, with their elaborate accounts of a civilization that 
was strangely different from that of historical Greece. Accurate 
historical data there were none. 

Under these circumstances Grote resolved with much reason to 
make an absolute distinction between history and legend. It was 
of no use, he declared, to try to extract historical information from 
legend, for we have no criterion as to what in it is historical and 
what is not. He therefore condemned all discussions, ¢.g. about 
the exact site of Troy and all conjectures about the historical truth 
underlying the stories of Minos or Agamemnon. Legend, he insisted, 
is the creation of the poetic mind, and as such it must be treated. 
The Homeric poems might be used as evidences for the early 
civilization in which the writer or writers of these poems lived, 
but for nothing more. The importance of the legends was poetical 
and religious, not historical. Grote therefore began his history with 
a systematic account of the Greek legends and myths, which was 
for him an account of Greek religion. We could know, he 
argued, what the Greeks of the fifth century thought about the 
beginnings of their history, but we could also know, thanks to 
our superior critical insight, that what they thought was historically 
untrue. 

At the time at which Grote wrote, this attitude was not only 
defensible but praiseworthy. It was a great service to insist that 
rationalized legend and history are very different things. But even 
taken on his own lines the first part has its disadvantages. It isa 
most misleading account of Greek religion. It represents that as 
far more systematic, uniform and intellectual than it actually was, 
and to begin a history of Greece with a systematic account of 
Greek religion in which the Homeric stories of the gods and 
the Orphic myths are treated as parts of one uniform system is 
misleading and anachronistic. 

No one could now begin a history of Greece in the same way. 
Our whole conception of the beginnings of Greek civilization has 
been entirely changed since Grote’s time, and this change is due to 
archzological discoveries. Of the period between the Dorian migra- 
tion and the sixth century, indeed, archzology has even less to tell 
us than our literary records, The tradition of the Dorian migration 
is confirmed by archzological evidences. These seem to show that 
about 900 B.C.the civilization represented by Mycene was overthrown 
by a race who used iron and whose rude pottery was incised with 
geometrical designs. The older civilization lingered on in such 
places as Rhodes and Cyprus, and remains of that period have been 
discovered by archzologists. There are a few inscriptions of the 
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Introduction xi 
seventh and sixth centuries, but only a very few. The twoor three 
centuries succeeding the Dorian invasion remain, and probably will 
always remain, the least known period in Greek history. 

It is otherwise with the earlier period, that on which the Homeric 
poems and the early legends have always shed a glorious if 
baffling light. This has become peculiarly the domain of arche- 
ological discovery. Where the cautious and well-warranted 
scepticism of Grote proved fruitless, Schliemann’s almost foolish 
credulity and lack of historical sense produced astonishing results. 
In 1870 Schliemann began to excavate the mound of Hissarlik in 
the Troad, in the hope of finding the ruins of the city of Troy. 
Grote, in his fifteenth chapter, reviews the discussion as to whether 
Hissarlik or Bounarbashi was the real site of Troy, and dismisses 
any attempt to locate the city of which Homer sang as necessarily 
futile. Schliemann began to dig at Hissarlik and made most 
startling discoveries. The mound was found to have been the site 
of a very early settlement, going back to Neolithic times, where one 
city had been built upon another. One of these was a city with 
strong ramparts which showed traces of having been burned. 
Greatest discovery of all, a coffer was found containing a store 
of worked gold, a collection of ornaments which were like nothing 
previously known to us as Greek, but which did answer to certain 
descriptions in Homer. Encouraged by this success, Schliemann 
in 1878 began to excavate the traditional site of Mycenz. Here 
his discoveries were almost more astonishing. He found five 
tombs, hewn in the rock, filled with a profusion of gold, ivory, 
silver, bronzes and alabaster. The gold was beaten into face- 
masks, bracelets, breast-pieces and all manner of ornaments. On 
the site were excavated the remains of a palace, which corresponded 
in many ways to the description of the Homeric house. Schlie- 
mann in his enthusiasm went too far, and held that we might now 
consider the poems of Homer as authenticated history. Had he 
not found the actual death-masks of Agamemnon and Clytemnes- 
tra? But this was entirely to mistake the relations of archaeology, 
legend and history. These discoveries no more prove that the 
details of the Homeric story are true, than the discovery of the 
Round Table would prove the historical reality of the vision of Sir 
Galahad. They prove the general truth of the picture of Greece 
given in Homer, where Mycene is the capital of a great kingdom. 

But the question of the relation of these discoveries to the 
Homeric poems was soon lost in the questions raised concerning 
the discoveries themselves. For all over the Agean similar 
finds were made. On the Acropolis rock at Athens, at Tiryns, 
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at Vaphio near Sparta, at Orchomenos, at Thebes and Delphi, 
and in many of the islands, Naxos, Paros, Thera, and especially 
in Melos, remains of a similar civilization have been discovered. 
These remains were at first given the general title of Mycenzan. 
Some of the distinctive pottery of this period was found as far 
afield as Egypt, and pictures of foreigners bringing Mycenzan 
vases as tribute “from the islands of the very green,” were found 
upon a tomb of the eighteenth dynasty, dating from about 1200 B.c. 
But in the last few years fresh and even more surprising discoveries 
have been made. Mr. Arthur Evans has excavated Knossos, the 
traditional site of the palace of Minos, and we now know that the 
civilization of which Mycene was the chief town, was itself the 
successor of an earlier civilization now known as Minoan, whose 
centre was Crete. The artistic remains of Mycenzan civilization 
were wonderful, but they are nothing to the splendour of the 
discoveries at Knossos. Knossos was the site of a vast and 
elaborate palace, whose buildings rose to two or three storeys. 
It was ornamented with frescoes and statues of great naturalistic 
beauty. Its inhabitants had brought the ceramic arts to great 
perfection. Besides producing vases painted with great skill and 
beauty, they could make delicate articles of faience. Further, this 
civilization was acquainted with the art of writing, and we possess 
many inscriptions in a hitherto unknown script used by the inhabit- 
ants of Knossos somewhere in the third millenium B.c. Remains 
of this same earlier civilization have been found at other places in 
Crete, notably at Phaistos, and also at Phylakopi in the island of 
Melos. The legends of Minos, equally with the story of Troy, are 
shown to have had areal foundation. Mr. Evans has discovered 
what was certainly the origin of the story of the labyrinth. Frescoes 
of bull-fights, even of a minotaur, were discovered upon the walls of 
the palace. Discoveries in Sicily have shown that there was 
a connection between the Minoan kingdom and that island, of 
which the story told by Herodotus, how Minos met his death 
there, seems to be an echo. In any case we can be certain that 
before the rise of Mycene the A2gean was ruled from Knossos. 

Any general description of those remains would be beyond the 
scope of this introduction. The reader must be referred to the 
volume which will shortly be published by Mr. Evans. It will be 
sufficient if a brief account is given of their importance for the 
beginnings of Greek history. 

The traces of civilization at Knossos are as early as anything in 
Egypt. The Neolithic strata seem to go back to as far as the 
twelfth millenium before Christ. There are traces of connection 
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with Egypt from the fourth millenium onwards. The Aegean was 
then, as it was so often in later history, the meeting ground of 
the civilization of North and South. Mr. Evans distinguishes 
nine periods of Minoan civilization. Of these, the fifth, sixth, 
seventh and eighth are the period of the great palace and represent 
the Minoan thallassocracy of the Aigean. At the end of the eighth, 
presumably about 1600 B.c., the palace was destroyed, and Mycene 
took the place of Knossos as the centre of A@gean civilization. 
Somewhere about the ninth century this civilization was destroyed 
by iron-using conquerors from the North, who are presumably the 
Dorians of history. 

Greek art therefore was not a new discovery. It wasa renascence, 
and Greek civilizatiqn and Greek religion had their roots in an 
immemorial past. The Greeks, as we know them in history, were 
not a homogeneous people who had come from the North into a 
previously uninhabited country. That a conquering race did come 
from the North on at least two different occasions is more than 
likely. They brought with them their language and imposed it 
and much else upon the earlier inhabitants. But the Greeks of 
history are a composite race, and they retained in their legends, in 
their religion, and in their art traces of their relation to the earlier 
civilizations of the AZgean. Those legends are no doubt largely 
mythical and unhistorical. But they have a historical foundation, 
and for the first part of Grote’s history, which treats these legends 
as mere inventions of the poetic faculty of the Greeks, we must 
substitute the account which archzeology gives us of the civilization 
of Crete and Mycene. 

But for the history of Greece from the sixth century onward, 
Grote is still almost as valuable as ever. In the words of Canon 
Hicks, who has done as much as any one else to emphasize the 
importance of archeology for the historical period of Greece, 
“For most English students Grote’s History is of paramount value. 
True that only in his later volumes does Grote awake to the im- 
portance of epigraphical evidence, and then he only cites it 
cautiously and at second hand. But from first to last the reader 
is brought face to face with the existing literary evidence. Hero- 
dotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Demosthenes, acquire life and voice, 
and are made to tell us their own tale of what they themselves 
have seen and heard.” 

A. D. Linpsay. 
Oxford, 1906, 
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PREFACE 
TO THE FIRST EDITION 


THE first idea of this History was conceived many years ago, at 
a time when ancient Hellas was known to the English public chiefly 
through the pages of Mitford ; and my purpose in writing it was to 
rectify the erroneous statements as to matter of fact which that 
history contained, as well as to present the general phzenomena of 
the Grecian world under what I thought a juster and more compre- , 
hensive point of view. My leisure however was not at that time 
equal to the execution of any large literary undertaking ; nor is it 
until within the last three or four years that I have been able to 
devote to the work that continuous and exclusive labour, without 
which, though much may be done to illustrate detached points, no 
entire or complicated subject can ever be set forth in a manner 
worthy to meet the public eye. 

Meanwhile the state of the English literary world, in reference to 
ancient Hellas, has been materially changed in more ways than one. 
If my early friend Dr. Thirlwall’s History of Greece had appeared 
a few years sooner, I should probably never have conceived the 
design of the present work at all ; I should certainly not have been 
prompted to the task by any deficiencies, such as those which I felt 
and regretted in Mitford. The comparison of the two authors 
affords indeed a striking proof of the progress of sound and enlarged 
views respecting the ancient world during the present generation. 
Having studied of course the same evidences as Dr. Thirlwall, I am 
better enabled than others to bear testimony to the learning, the 
sagacity, and the candour which pervade his excellent work ; and it 
is the more incumbent on me to give expression to this sentiment, 
since the particular points on which I shall have occasion to 
advert to it will unavoidably be points of dissent oftener than of 
coincidence. 

The liberal spirit of criticism, in which Dr. Thirlwall stands so 
much distinguished from Mitford, is his own: there are other 
features of superiority which belong to him conjointly with his age. 

xv 
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For during the generation since Mitford’s work, philological studies 
have been prosecuted in Germany with remarkable success: the 
stock of facts and documents, comparatively scanty, handed down 
from the ancient world, has been combined, and illustrated in a 
thousand different ways : and if our witnesses cannot be multiplied, 
we at least have numerous interpreters to catch, repeat, amplify and 
explain their broken and half-inaudible depositions. Some of the 
best writers in this department—Boeckh, Niebuhr, O. Miiller—have 
been translated into our language; so that the English public has 
been enabled to form some idea of the new lights thrown upon many 
subjects of antiquity by the inestimable aid of German erudition. 
The poets, historians, orators and philosophers of Greece, have 
thus been all rendered both more intelligible and more instructive 
than they were to a student in the last century ; and the general 
picture of the Grecian world may now be conceived with a degree 
of fidelity, which, considering our imperfect materials, it is curious 
to contemplate. 

It is that general picture which an historian of Greece is required 
first to embody in his own mind, and next to lay out before his 
readers ;—a picture not merely such as to delight the imagination 
by brilliancy of colouring and depth of sentiment, but also 
suggestive and improving to the reason. Not omitting the points 
of resemblance as well as of contrast with the better-known forms 
of modern society, he will especially study to exhibit the spon- 
taneous movement of Grecian intellect, sometimes aided but never 
borrowed from without, and lighting up a small portion of a world 
otherwise clouded and stationary. He will develope the action of 
that social system, which, while ensuring tothe mass of freemena 
degree of protcction elsewhere unknown, acted as a stimulus to 
the creative impulses of genius, and left the superior minds suffi- 
ciently unshackled to soar above religious and political routine, 
to overshoot their own age, and to become the teachers of 
posterity. 

To set forth the history ofa people by whom the first spark was 
set to the dormant intellectual capacities of our nature—Hellenic 
phzenomena as illustrative of the Hellenic mind and character—is 
the task which I propose to myself in the present work ; not with- 
out a painful consciousness how much the deed falls short of the 
will, and a yet more painful conviction, that full success is rendered 
impossible by an obstacle which no human ability can now remedy 
—the insufficiency of original evidence. For in spite of the 
valuable expositions of so many able commentators, our stock of 
information respecting the ancient world still remains lamentably 
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inadequate to the demands of an enlightened curiosity. We 
possess only what has drifted ashore from the wreck of a stranded 
vessel ; and though this includes some of the most precious articles 
amongst its once-abundant cargo, yet if any man will cast his éyes 
over the citations in Diogenes Laertius, Athenzus or Plutarch, or 
the list of names in Vossius de Historicis Graecis, he will see with 
grief and surprise how much larger is the proportion which, through 
the enslavement of the Greeks themselves, the decline of the 
Roman Empire, the change of religion, and the irruption of 
barbarian conquerors, has been irrecoverably submerged. We are 
thus reduced to judge of the whole Hellenic world, eminently multi- 
form as it was, from a few compositions ; excellent indeed in them- 
selves, but bearing too exclusively the stamp of Athens. Of 
Thucydidés and Aristotle indeed, both as inquirers into matter of 
fact and as free from narrow local feeling, it is impossible to speak 
too highly ; but unfortunately that work of the latter which would 
have given us the most copious information regarding Grecian 
political life—his collection and comparison of 150 distinct town- 
constitutions —has not been preserved; while the brevity of 
Thucydidés often gives us but a single word where a sentence 
would not have been too much, and sentences which we should be 
glad to see expanded into paragraphs. 

Such insufficiency of original and trustworthy materials, as com- 
pared with those resources which are thought hardly sufficient for 
the historian of any modern kingdom, is neither to be concealed 
nor extenuated, however much we may lament it. I advert to the 
point here on more grounds than one. For it not only limits the 
amount of information which an historian of Greece can give to his 
readers—compelling him to leave much of his picture an absolute 
blank,—but it also greatly spoils the execution of the remainder. 
The question of credibility is perpetually obtruding itself, and 
requiring a decision, which, whether favourable or unfavourable, 
always introduces more or less of controversy ; and gives to those 
outlines, which the interest of the picture requires to be straight and 
vigorous, a faint and faltering character. Expressions of qualified 
and hesitating affirmation are repeated until the reader is sickened ; 
while the writer himself, to whom this restraint is more painful still, 
is frequently tempted to break loose from the unseen spell by which 
a conscientious criticism binds him down—to screw up the possible 
and probable into certainty, to suppress counterbalancing con- 
siderations, and to substitute a pleasing romance in place of half- 
known and perplexing realities. Desiring in the present work 
to set forth all which can be ascertained, together vate such 
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conjectures and inferences as can be reasonably deduced from it, but 
nothing more—I notice at the outset that faulty state of the original 
evidence which renders discussions of credibility, and hesitation in 
the ‘language of the judge, unavoidable. Such discussions, though 
the reader may be assured that they will become less frequent as 
we advance into times better known, are tiresomeenough even with 
the comparatively late period which I adopt as the historical 
beginning ; much more intolerable would they have proved had I 
thought it my duty to start from the primitive terminus of Deukalion 
or Inachus, or from the unburied Pelasgi and Leleges, and to 
subject the heroic ages to a similar scrutiny. I really know nothing 
so disheartening or unrequited as the elaborate balancing of what is 
called evidence—the comparison of infinitesimal probabilities and 
conjectures all uncertified—in regard to these shadowy times and 
persons. 

The law respecting sufficiency of evidence ought to be the same 
for ancient times as for modern ; and the reader will find in this 
history an application to the former, of criteria analogous to those 
which have been long recognised in the latter. Approaching, 
though with a certain measure of indulgence, to this standard, I 
begin the real history of Greece with the first recorded Olympiad, 
or7768B.c. Tosuchas are accustomed to the habits once universal, 
and still not uncommon, in investigating the ancient world, I may 
appear to be striking off one thousand years from the scroll of 
history; but to those whose canon of evidence is derived from 
Mr. Hallam, M. Sismondi, or any other eminent historian of 
modem events, I am well-assured that I shall appear lax and 
credulous rather than exigent or sceptical. For the truth is, 
that historical records, properly so called, do not begin until 
long after this date; nor will any man, who candidly considers 
the extreme paucity of attested facts for two centuries after 776 B.C., 
be astonished to learn that the state of Greece in 900, 1000, 1100, 
1200, 1300, 1400 B.C., &c.—or any earlier century which it may 
please chronologists to include in their computed genealogies—can- 
not be described to him upon anything like decent evidence. I 
shall hope, when I come to the lives of Sokrates and Plato, to 
illustrate one of the most valuable of their principles—that con- 
scious and confessed ignorance is a better state of mind, than the 
fancy, without the reality, of knowledge. Meanwhile I begin by 
making that confession, in reference to the real world of Greece 
anterior to the Olympiads ; meaning the disclaimer to apply to 
anything like a general history,—not to exclude rigorously every 
individual event. 
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The times which I thus set apart from the region of history are 
discernible only through a different atmosphere —that of epic 
poetry and legend. To confound together these disparate matters 
is, in my judgement, essentially unphilosophical. I describe the 
earlier times by themselves, as conceived by the faith and feeling of 
the first Greeks, and known only through their legends—without 
presuming to measure how much or how little of historical matters 
these legends may contain. If the reader blame me for not assist- 
ing him to determine this—if he ask me why I do not undraw the 
curtain and disclose the picture—I reply in the words of the painter 
Zeuxis, when the same question was addressed to him on exhibiting 
his master-piece of imitative art—“The curtain zs the picture.” 
What we now read as poetry and legend was once accredited 
history, and the only genuine history which the first Greeks could 
conceive or relish of their past time: the curtain conceals 
nothing behind, and cannot by any ingenuity be withdrawn. I 
undertake only to show it as it stands—not to efface, still less to 
re-paint it. 

Three-fourths of the two volumes now presented to the public are 
destined to elucidate this age of historical faith, as distinguished 
from the later age of historical reason : to exhibit its basis in the 
human mind—an omnipresent religious and personal interpretation 
of nature ; to illustrate it by comparison with the like mental habit 
in early modern Europe; to show its immense abundance and 
variety of narrative matter, with little care for consistency between 
one story and another ; lastly, to set forth the causes which over- 
grew and partially supplanted the old epical sentiment, and intro- 
duced, in the room of literal faith, a variety of compromises and 
interpretations. 

The legendary age of the Greeks receives its principal charm and 
dignity from the Homeric poems: to these, therefore, and to the 
other poems included in the ancient epic, an entire chapter is 
devoted, the length of which must be justified by the names of 
the Iliad and Odyssey. I have thought it my duty to take some 
notice of the Wolfian controversy as it now stands in Germany, and 
have even hazarded some speculations respecting the structure of 
the Iliad. The society and manners of the heroic age, considered 
as known in a general way from Homer's descriptions and 
allusions, are also described and criticised, 

I next pass to the historical age, beginning at 776 B.C. ; prefixing 
some remarks upon the geographical features of Greece. I try to 
make out, amidst obscure and scanty indications, what the state of 
Greece was at this period ; and I indulge some cautious conjectures, 
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founded upon the earliest verifiable facts, respecting the steps 
immediately antecedent by which that condition was brought about. 
In the present volumes I have only been able to include the 
history of Sparta and the Peloponnesian Dorians, down to the age 
of Peisistratus and Croesus. I had hoped to have comprised in 
them the entire history of Greece down to this last-mentioned 
period, but I find the space insufficient. 

The history of Greece falls most naturally into six compartments, 
of which the first may be looked at as a period of preparation 
for the five following, which exhaust the free life of collective 
Hellas. 

I. Period from 776 B.C. to 560 B.c., the accession of Peisistratus at 
Athens and of Croesus in Lydia. 

II. From the accession of Peisistratus and Croesus to the repulse 
of Xerxes from Greece. 

III. From the repulse of Xerxes to the close of the Pelopon- 
nesian war and overthrow of Athens. 

IV. From the close of the Peloponnesian war to the battle of 
Leuktra. 

V. From the battle of Leuktra to that of Chzeroneia. 

VI. From the battle of Cheroneia to the end of the generation 
of Alexander. 

The five periods from Peisistratus down to the death of Alexander 
and of his generation, present the acts of an historical drama 
capable of being recounted in perspicuous succession, and con- 
nected by a sensible thread of unity. I shall interweave in their 
proper places the important but outlying adventures of the Sicilian 
and Italian Greeks—introducing such occasional notices of Grecian 
political constitutions, philosophy, poetry, and oratory, as are 
requisite to exhibit the many-sided activity of this people during 
their short but brilliant career. 

After the generation of Alexander, the political action of Greece 
becomes cramped and degraded—no longer interesting to the 
reader, or operative on the destinies of the future world. We may 
indeed name one or two incidents, especially the revolutions of 
Agis and Kleomenés at Sparta, which are both instructive and 
affecting ; but as a whole, the period, between 300 B.c. and the 
absorption of Greece by the Romans, is of no interest in itself, and 
is only so far of value as it helps us to understand the preceding 
centuries. The dignity and value of the Greeks from that time 
forward belong to them only as individual philosophers, preceptors, 
astronomers and mathematicians, literary men and critics, medical 
practitioners, &c. In all these respective capacities, especially in 
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the great schools of philosophical speculation, they still constitute 
the light of the Roman world ; though as communities, they have 
lost their own orbit, and have become satellites of more powerful 
neighbours, 

I propose to bring down the history of the Grecian communities 
to the year 300 B.C., or the close of the generation which takes 
its name from Alexander the Great, and I hope to accomplish 
this in eight volumes altogether. For the next two or three 
volumes I have already large preparations made, and I shall 
publish my third (perhaps my fourth) in the course of the ensuing 
winter. 

There are great disadvantages in the publication of one portion 
of ahistory apart from the remainder ; for neither the earlier nor 
the later phenomena can be fully comprehended without the light 
which each mutually casts upon the other. But the practice has 
become habitual, and is indeed more than justified by the well- 
known inadmissibility of “long hopes”. into the short span of 
human life. Yet I cannot but fear that my first two volumes will 
suffer in the estimation of many readers by coming out alone—and 
that men who value the Greeks for their philosophy, their politics, 
and their oratory, may treat the early legends as not worth attention. 
And it must be confessed that the sentimental attributes of the 
Greek mind—its religious and poetical vein—here appear in dis- 
proportionate relief, as compared with its more vigorous and 
masculine capacities—with those powers of acting, organising, 
judging, and speculating, which will be revealed in the forthcoming 
volumes. 1 venture however to forewarn the reader that there will 
occur numerous circumstances in the after political life of the Greeks 
which he will not comprehend unless he be initiated into the course 
of their legendary associations. He will not understand the frantic 
terror of the Athenian public during the Peloponnesian war, on the 
occasion of the mutilation of the statues called Herma, unless he 
enters into the way in which they connected their stability and 
security with the domiciliation of the gods in the soil ; nor will he 
adequately appreciate the habit of the Spartan king on military ex- 
peditions,—when he offered his daily public sacrifices on behalf of 
his army and his country,—“always to perform this morning 
service immediately before sunrise, in order that he might be 
beforehand in obtaining the favour of the gods,” if he be not 
familiar with the Homeric conception of Zeus going to rest at night 
and awaking to rise at early dawn from the side of the “white- 

1 Xenophon, Repub. Lacedamon., cap. xiii. 3. "Act 82, Sray Ovyprat, dpxerat wiv rovTov 
03 Epyou drs xvedaios, xpodapPdvee Bovdsuevos Ty rod O100 eivovay. 
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armed Héré.” The occasion will indeed often occur for remarking 
how these legends illustrate and vivify the political phanomena of 
the succeeding times, and I have only now to urge the necessity of 
considering them as the beginning of a series,—not as an entire 
work, 


Tondon, March 5, 1846. 


PREFACE 


TO THE SECOND EDITION OF VOLUMES I AND II 


In preparing a Second Edition of the two First Volumes of my 
History, I have profited by the remarks and corrections of various 
critics, contained in Reviews both English and Foreign. I have 
suppressed, or rectified, some positions which had been pointed out 
as erroneous, or as advanced upon inadequate evidence. I have 
strengthened my argument in some cases where it appeared to have 
been imperfectly understood—adding some new notes, .partly for 
the purpose of enlarged illustration, partly to defend certain opinions 
which had been called in question. The greater number of these 
alterations have been made in Chapters XVI. and XXI. of Part I. 
—and in Chapter VI. of Part II. 

I trust that these three Chapters, more fall of speculation, and 
therefore more open to criticism than any of the others, will thus 
appear in a more complete and satisfactory form. But I must at 
the same time add that they remain for the most part unchanged 
in substance, and that I have seen no sufficient reason to modify 
my main conclusions even respecting the structure of the Iliad, 
controverted though they have been by some of my most esteemed 
critics. 

In regard to the character and peculiarity of Grecian legend, as 
broadly distinguished throughout these volumes from Grecian 
history, I desire to notice two valuable publications with which I 
have only become acquainted since the date of my first edition. 
One of these is, a short Essay on Primeval History, by John 
Kenrick, M.A. (London 1846, published just at the same time as 
these volumes), which illustrates with much acute reflection the 
general features of legend, not only in Greece but throughout the 
ancient world—see especially pages 65, 84, 92, e¢ seg. The other 
work is, Rambles and Recollections of an Indian Official, by 
Colonel Sleeman—first made known to me through an excellent 
notice of my History in the Edinburgh Review for October 1846, 
The description given by Colonel Sleeman, of the state of mind 
now actually prevalent among the native population of Hindostan, 
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presents a vivid comparison, helping the modern reader to under- 
stand and appreciate the legendary cera of Greece. I have em- 
bodied in the notes of this Second Edition two or three passages 
from Colonel Sleéman’s instructive work: but the whole of it 
richly deserves perusal. 

Having now finished six volumes of this History, without attain- 
ing a lower point than the peace of Nikias in the tenth year of the 
Peloponnesian war—I find myself compelled to retract the ex- 
pectation held out in the preface to my First Edition, that the entire 
work might be completed in eight volumes. Experience proves to 
me how impossible it is to measure beforehand the space which 
historical subjects will require. All I can now promise is, that the 
remainder of the work shall be executed with as much regard to 
brevity as is consistent with the paramount duty of rendering it fit 
for public acceptance. 

G.G. 
London, April 3, 1849. 





NAMES OF GODS, GODDESSES, AND HEROES 


FOLLOWING the example of Dr. Thirlwall and other excellent 
scholars, I call the Greek deities by their real Greek names, and 
not by the Latin equivalents used among the Romans. For the 
assistance of those readers to whom the Greek names may be less 
familiar, I here annex a table of the one and the other. 


Grech. Latin, 
Zeus, Jupiter. 
Poseidén, Neptune. 
Arés, Mars. 
Dionysus, Bacchus. 
Hermés, Mercury. 
Hlélios, Sol. 
Héphestus, Vulcan. 
Hadés, Pluto. 
Héré, Juno. 
Athéné, Minerva. 
Artemis, Diana. 
Aphrodité, Venus. 
Eés, Aurora. 
Hestia, Vesta. 
Léé, Latona. 
Démétér, Ceres. 
Héraklés, Hercules, 
Asklépius, sculapius, 


A few words are here necessary respecting the orthography of 
Greek names adopted in the above table and generally throughout 
this history. I have approximated as nearly as I dared to the 
Greek letters in preference to the Latin; and on this point I 
venture upon an innovation which I should have little doubt of 
vindicating before the reason of any candid English student. For 
the ordinary practice of substituting, in a Greek name, the English 
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C in place of the Greek K is indeed so obviously incorrect, that it 
admits of no rational justification. Our own K precisely and in 
every point coincides with the Greek K : we have thus the means 
of reproducing the Greek name to the eye as well as to the ear, yet 
we gratuitously take the wrong letter in preference to the right. 
And the precedent of the Latins is here against us rather than in 
our favour, for their C really coincided in sound with the Greek K, 
whereas our C entirely departs from it, and becomes an S, before e, 
4, @,@, and y. Though our C has so far deviated in sound from 
the Latin C, yet there is some warrant for our continuing to use it 
in writing Latin names—because we thus reproduce the name to 
the eye, though not to the ear. But this is not the case when we 
employ our C to designate the Greek K, for we depart here not less 
from the visible than from the audible original ; while we mar the 
unrivalled euphony of the Greek language by that multiplied 
sibilation which constitutes the least inviting feature in our own. 
Among German philologists the K is now universally employed 
in writing Greek names, and I have adopted it pretty largely in 
this work, making exceptions for such names as the English reader 
has been so accustomed to hear with the C, that they may be con- 
sidered as being almost Anglicised. I have further marked the 
long ¢ and the long 0 (n, w) by a circumflex (Héré) when they occur 
in the last syllable or in the penultimate of a name. 
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HISTORY OF GREECE 


PART I 
LEGENDARY GREECE 





CHAPTER I 
LEGENDS RESPECTING THE GODS 


Tue mythical world of the Greeks opens with the gods, 
anterior as well as superior to man: it gradually descends, first 
to heroes, and next to the human race. Along with the gods 
are found various monstrous natures, ultra-human and extra- 
human, who cannot with propriety be called gods, but who 
partake with gods and men in the attributes of volition, con- 
scious agency, and susceptibility of pleasure and pain,—such 
as the Harpies, the Gorgons, the Grez, the Sirens, Scylla and 
Charybdis, Echidna, Sphinx, Chimera, Chrysaor, Pegasus, the 
Cyclépes, the Centaurs, &c. The first acts of what may be 
termed the great mythical cycle describe the proceedings of 
these gigantic agents—the crash and collision of certain terrific 
and overboiling forces, which are ultimately reduced to 
obedience, or chained up, or extinguished, under the more 
orderly government of Zeus, who supplants his less capable 
predecessors, and acquires presidence and supremacy over gods 
and men—subject however to certain social restraints from the 
chief gods and goddesses around him, as well as to the custom 
of occasionally convoking and consulting the divine agora. 

I recount these events briefly, but literally, treating them 
simply as mythes springing from the same creative imagination, 
addressing themselves to analogous tastes and feelings, and 
depending upon the same authority, as the legends of Thebes 
and Troy. It is the inspired voice of the Muse which reveals 
and authenticates both, and from which Homer and Hesiod 
alike derive their knowledge—the one, of the heroic, the 
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other, of the divine, foretime. I maintain, moreover, fully, 
the character of these great divine agents as Persons, which is 
the light in which they presented themselves to the Homeric 
or Hesiodic audience. Uranos, Nyx, Hypnos and Oneiros 
(Heaven, Night, Sleep and Dream), are Persons, just as much 
as Zeus and Apollo. To resolve them into mere allegories, is 
unsafe and unprofitable : we then depart from the point of view 
of the original hearers, without acquiring any consistent or 
philosophical point of view of our own.! For although some 
of the attributes and actions ascribed to these persons are often 
explicable by allegory, the whole series and system of them 
never are so: the theorist who adopts this course of explanation 
finds that, after one or two simple and obvious steps, the path is 
no longer open, and he is forced to clear a way for himself by 
gratuitous refinements and conjectures. The allegorical per- 
sons and attributes are always found mingled with other persons 
and attributes not allegorical ; but the two classes cannot be 
severed without breaking up the whole march of the mythical 
events, nor can any explanation which drives us to such a 
necessity be considered as admissible. To suppose indeed 
that these legends could be all traced by means of allegory into 
a coherent body of physical doctrine, would be inconsistent 
with all reasonable presumptions respecting the age or society 
in which they arose. Where the allegorical mark is clearly set 
upon any particular character, or attribute, or event, to that 
extent we may recognise it; but we can rarely venture to 
divine further, still less to alter the legends themselves on the 
faith of any such surmises. The theogony of the Greeks con- 
tains some cosmogonic ideas ; but it cannot be considered as 
a system of cosmogony, or translated into a string of elemen- 
tary, planetary, or physical changes. 

In the order of legendary chronology, Zeus comes after 
Kronos and Uranos; but in the order of Grecian conception, 
Zeus is the prominent person, and Kronos and Uranos are 
inferior and introductory precursors, set up in order to be over- 
thrown and to serve as mementos of the prowess of their 
conqueror. To Homer and Hesiod, as well as to the Greeks 
universally, Zeus is the great and predominant god, “the father 
of gods and men,” whose power none of the other gods can 
hope to resist, or even deliberately think of questioning. All 
the other gods have their specific potency and peculiar sphere 
of action and duty, with which Zeus does not usually interfere ; 


2 Tt is sufficient, here, to state this position briefly: more will be said 
xespecting the allegorising interpretation in a future chapter. 
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but it is he who maintains the lineaments of a providential 
superintendence, as well over the phenomena of Olympus as 
over those of earth. Zeus and his brothers Poseid6én and 
Hadés have made a division of power: he has reserved the 
zther and the atmosphere to himself—Poseidén has obtained 
the sea—and Hadés the under-world or infernal regions ; while 
earth, and the events which pass upon earth, are common to 
all of them, together with free access to Olympus.! 

Zeus, then, with his brethren and colleagues, constitute the 
present gods, whom Homer and Hesiod recognise as in full 
dignity and efficiency. The inmates of this divine world are 
conceived upon the model, but not upon the scale, of the 
human. They are actuated by the full play and variety of 
those appetites, sympathies, passions and affections, which 
divide the soul of man; invested with a far larger and indeter- 
inate measure of power, and an exemption as well from death 

as (with some rare exceptions) from suffering and infirmity. 
The rich and diverse types thus conceived, full of energetic 
movement and contrast, each in his own province, and soaring 
confessedly above the limits of experience, were of all themes 
the most suitable for adventure and narrative, and operated 
with irresistible force upon the Grecian fancy. All nature was 
then conceived as moving and working through a number of 
personal agents, amongst whom the gods of Olympus were the 
most conspicuous ; the reverential belief in Zeus and Apollo 
being only one branch of this omnipresent personifying faith. 
The attributes of all these agents had a tendency to expand 
themselves into illustrative legends—especially those of the 
gods, who were constantly invoked in the public worship. Out 
of the same mental source sprang both the divine and heroic 
mythes—the former being often the more extravagant and 
abnormous in their incidents, in proportion as the general type 
of the gods was more vast and awful than that of the heroes. 

As the gods have houses and wives like men, so the present 
dynasty of gods must have a past to repose upon ;? and the 
curious and imaginative Greck, whenever he does not find a 
recorded past ready to his hand, is uneasy until he has created 

1 See Tliad, viii. 405, 463 ; xv. 20, 130, 185. Hesiod, Theog. 885. 

This unquestioned supremacy is the general representation of Zeus: at 
the same time the conspiracy of Héré, Poseid6n, and Athéné against him, 
suppressed by the unexpected apparition of Briareus as his ally, is among 
the exceptions, (Iliad, i, 400.) "Zeus is at one time vanquished by Titan, 
but rescued by Hermés, (Apollodér. i. 6, 3.) 


® Arist. Polit. i 1. Sonep 8% kal Te efdy davrois &popowiow kvOpumot, 
obres xa) rods Blovs, ray bay. 
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one. Thus the Hesiodic theogony explains, with a certain 
degree of system and coherence, first the antecedent circum- 
stances under which Zeus acquired the divine empire, next the 
number of his colleagues and descendants. 

First in order of time (we are told by Hesiod) came Chaos ; 
next Gea, the broad, firm, and flat Earth, with deep and dark 
Tartarus at her base. Erés (Love), the subduer of gods as 
well as men, came immediately afterwards.! 

From Chaos sprung Erebos and Nyx; from these latter 
Ethér and Hémera. Gea also gave birth to Uranos, equal in 
breadth to herself, in order to serve both as an overarching 
vault to her, and as a residence for the immortal gods; she 
further produced the mountains, habitations of the divine 
nymphs, and Pontus, the barren and billowy sea. 

Then Gza intermarried with Uranos, and from this union 
came a numerous offspring—twelve Titans and Titanides, three 
Cyclépes, and three Hekatoncheires or beings with a hundred 
hands each. The Titans were Oceanus, Kaos, Krios, Hy- 
perién, Iapetos, and Kronos: the Titanides, Theia, Rhea, 
Themis, Mnémosyné, Phoebé, and Téthys. The Cyclépes 
were Brontés, Steropés, and Argés,—formidable persons, 
equally distinguished for strength and for manual craft, so that 
they made the thunder which afterwards formed the irresistible 
artillery of Zeus.2_ The Hekatoncheires were Kottos, Briareus, 
and Gygés, of prodigious bodily force. 

Uranos contemplated this powerful brood with fear and 
horror; as fast as any of them were born, he concealed them 
in cavities of the earth, and would not permit them to come 
out. Gzea could find no room for them, and groaned under 
the pressure: she produced iron, made a sickle, and implored 
her sons to avenge both her and themselves against the 
oppressive treatment of their father. But none of them, except 
Kronos, had courage to undertake the deed: he, the youngest 
and the most daring, was armed with the sickle and placed in 
suitable ambush by the contrivance of Gea. Presently night 
arrived, and Uranos descended to the embraces of Gea: 
Kronos then emerged from his concealment, cut off the 
genitals of his father, and cast the bleeding member behind 
him far away into the sea. Much of the blood was spilt upon 
the earth, and Gea in consequence gave birth to the irresistible 


» Hesiod, Theog. 116 A polodtas be begins with Uranos and Gea (i. 1); 
he does not recognise E1 yx, or Erebos. 

® Hesiod, Theog. 140, 156. Apollod. suf sup, 

® Hesiod, Theog, 160, 182, ‘Apollod. i. 1, 4. 
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Erinnys, the vast and muscular Gigantes, and the Melian 
nymphs. Out of the genitals themselves, as they swam and 
foamed upon the sea, emerged the goddess Aphrodité, deriving 
her name from the foam out of which she had sprung. She 
first landed at Kythéra, and then went to Cyprus: the island 
felt her benign influence, and the green herb started up under 
her soft and delicate tread. Erés immediately joined her, and 
partook with her the function of suggesting and directing the 
amorous impulses both of gods and men.) 

Uranos being thus dethroned and disabled, Kronos and the 
Titans acquired their liberty and became predominant: the 
Cyclépes and the Hekatoncheires had been cast by Uranos into 
Tartarus, and were still allowed to remain there. 

Each of the Titans had a numerous offspring: Oceanus, 
especially, marrying his sister Téthys, begat three thousand 
daughters, the Oceanic nymphs, and as many sons: the rivers 
and springs passed for his offspring. Hyperién and his sister 
Theia had for their children Hélios, Seléné, and Eés; Koeos 
with Phoebé begat Lét6é and Asteria: the children of Krios 
were Astros, Pallas, and Persés,—from Astreos and Eés 
sprang the winds Zephyrus, Boreas, and Notus. Iapetos 
marrying the Oceanic nymph Klymené, counted as his progeny 
the celebrated Prométheus, Epimétheus, Mencetius, and Atlas. 
But the offspring of Kronos were the most powerful and trans- 
cendent of all. He married his sister Rhea, and had by her 
three daughters—Hestia, Démétér, and Héré—and three sons, 
Hadés, Poseidén, and Zeus, the latter at once the youngest 
and the greatest. 

But Kronos foreboded to himself destruction from one of 
his own children, and accordingly, as soon as any of them were 
born, he immediately swallowed them and retained them in his 
own belly. In this manner had the five first been treated, and 
Rhea was on the point of being delivered of Zeus. Grieved 
and indignant at the loss of her children, she applied for 
counsel to her father and mother, Uranos and Gza, who aided 
her to conceal the birth of Zeus. They conveyed her by night 
to Lyktus in Créte, hid the new-born child in a woody cavern 
on Mount Ida, and gave to Kronos, in place of it, a stone 
wrapped in swaddling clothes, which he greedily swallowed, 

1 Hesiod, Theog. 192. This legend respecting the birth of Aphrodité 

. Seems to have been derived partly from her name (&ppbs, foam), partly 
from the surname Urania, “Appodirn Ovpavia, under which she was so very 
extensively worshipped, especially both in Cyprus and Kythéra, seemingly 
originated in both is!ands by the Phoenicians. Herodot. 1, 105. Compare 
the instructive section in Boeckh’s Metrologic, c. iv. § 4. 
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believing it to be his child. Thus was the safety of Zeus 
ensured.! As he grew up his vast powers fully developed 
themselves: at the suggestion of Gea, he induced Kronos by 
stratagem to vomit up, first the stone which had been given to 
him,—next the five children whom he had previously devoured. 
Hestia, Démétér, Héré, Poseidén and Hadés, were thus 
allowed to grow up along with Zeus; and the stone to which 
the latter owed his preservation was placed near the temple of 
Delphi, where it ever afterwards stood, as a conspicuous and 
venerable memorial to the religious Greek.? 

We have not yet exhausted the catalogue of beings generated 
during this early period, anterior to the birth of Zeus. Nyx, 
alone and without any partner, gave birth to a numerous 
progeny: Thanatos, Hypnos and Oneiros: Mémus and Oizys 
(Grief); Kléth6, Lachesis, and Atropos, the three Fates ; 
the retributive and equalising Nemesis; Apaté and Philotés 
(Deceit and amorous Propensity), Geras (Old Age) and Eris 
(Contention). From Eris proceeded an abundant offspring, 
all mischievous and maleficent: Ponos (Suffering), Léthé, 
Limos (Famine), Phonos and Maché (Slaughter and Battle), 
Dysnomia and Até (Lawlessness and reckless Impulse) and 
Horkos, the ever-watchful sanctioner of oaths, as well as the 
inexorable punisher of voluntary perjury.® 

Gzea, too, intermarrying with Pontus, gave birth to Nereus, 
the just and righteous old man of the sea; to Thaumas, 
Phorkys and Kété. From Nereus, and Doris daughter of 
Oceanus, proceeded the fifty Nereids or Sea-nymphs, Thaumas 
also married Elektra daughter of Oceanus, and had by her Iris 
and the two Harpies, Aellé and Okypeté,—winged and swift as 
the winds. From Phorkys and Kété sprung the Dragon of the 
Hesperides, and the monstrous Graz, and Gorgons: the blood 
of Medusa, one of the Gorgons, when killed by Perseus, 
produced Chrysaor and the horse Pegasus;’ Chrysaor and 
Kallirhoé gave birth to Geryén as well as to Echidna,—a 
creature half-nymph and half-serpent, unlike both to gods and 
to men. Other monsters arose from the union of Echidna 
with Typhaén,—Orthros, the two-headed dog of Geryén; 
Cerberus the dog of Hadés, with fifty heads, and the Lernzean 


1 Hesiod, Theog. 452, 487. Apollod. i. 1, 6, 

® Hesiod, Theog. 493— 
Tov aby Zs ari ward xOords eipuode tne 
Tivéoi éy » warors dro Maprpcow, 
Siw’ iuev eoricw, Caipa @rmroie Bporocet. 


% Hesiod, Theog. 212-232. 
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Hydra. From the latter proceeded the Chimera, the Sphinx 
of Thébes, and the Nemean lion.! 

A powerful and important progeny, also, was that of Styx, 
daughter of Oceanus, by Pallas; she had Zélos and Niké 
(Imperiousness and Victory), and Kratos and Bia (Strength 
and Force). The hearty and early co-operation of Styx and 
her four sons with Zeus was one of the main causes which 
enabled him to achieve his victory over the Titans. 

Zeus had grown up not less distinguished for mental capacity 
than for bodily force. He and his brothers now determined 
to wrest the power from the hands of Kronos and the Titans, 
and a long and desperate struggle commenced, in which all the 
gods and all the goddesses took part. Zeus convoked them to 
Olympus, and promised to all who would aid him against Kronos, 
that their functions and privileges should remain undisturbed. 
The first who responded to the call, came with her four sons, 
and embraced his cause, was Styx. Zeus took them all four 
as his constant attendants, and conferred upon Styx the 
majestic distinction of being the Horkos, or oath-sanctioner 
of the Gods,—what Horkos was to men, Styx was to the 
Gods.? 

Still further to strengthen himself, Zeus released the other 
Uranids who had been imprisoned in Tartarus by their father, 
—the Cyclépes and the Centimanes,—and prevailed upon 
them to take part with him against the Titans. The former 
supplied him with thunder and lightning, and the latter 
brought into the fight their boundless muscular strength.® 
Ten full years did the combat continue ; Zeus and the Kronids 
occupying Olympus, and the Titans being established on the 
more southerly mountain-chain of Othrys. All nature was 
convulsed, and the distant Oceanus, though he took no part in 
the struggle, felt the boiling, the noise, and the shock, not less 
than Gea and Pontus. The thunder of Zeus, combined with 
the crags and mountains torn up and hurled by the Centi- 
manes, at length prevailed, and the Titans were defeated and 
thrust down into Tartarus. Iapetos, Kronos, and the remain- 
ing Titans (Oceanus excepted) were imprisoned, perpetually 
and irrevocably, in that subterranean dungeon, a wall of brass 
being built around them by Poseidén, and the three Centimanes 
being planted as guards. 

Of the two sons of Iapetos, Mencetius was made to share 

1 Hesiod, Theog. 240-320. Apollodér. i. 2, 6, 7. 


® Hesiod, Theog. 385-403. 
3 Hesiod, Theog. 140, 624, 657. Apollodér. i. 2, 4. 
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this prison, while Atlas was condemned to stand for ever at 
the extreme west, and to bear upon his shoulders the solid 
vault of heaven.! 

Thus were the Titans subdued, and the Kronids with Zeus 
at their head placed in possession of power. They were not, 
however, yet quite secure; for Gea, intermarrying with Tar- 
tarus, gave birth to a new and still more formidable monster 
called Typhéeus, of such tremendous properties and promise, 
that, had he been allowed to grow into full development, 
nothing could have prevented him from vanquishing all rivals 
and becoming supreme. But Zeus foresaw the danger, smote 
him at once with a thunderbolt from Olympus, and burnt him 
up: he was cast along with the rest into Tartarus, and no 
further enemy remained to question the sovereignty of the 
Kronids.? 

With Zeus begins a new dynasty and a different order of 
beings. Zeus, Poseidén and Hadés agree upon the distribu- 
tion before noticed, of functions and localities: Zeus retaining 
the Aithér and the atmosphere, together with the general 
presiding function ; Poseidén obtaining the sea, and adminis- 
tering subterranean forces generally: and Hadés ruling the 
under-world, or region in which the half-animated shadows of 
departed men reside. 

It has been already stated, that in Zeus, his brothers and his 
sisters, and his and their divine progeny, we find the present 
Gods ; that is, those, for the most part, whom the Homeric 
and Hesiodic Greeks recognised and worshipped. The wives 
of Zeus were numerous as well as his offspring. First he 
married Métis, the wisest and most sagacious of the goddesses ; 
but Gza and Uranos forewarned him that if he permitted 
himself to have children by her, they would be stronger than 
himself and dethrone him. Accordingly when Métis was on 
the point of being delivered of Athéné, he swallowed her up, 
and her wisdom and sagacity thus became permanently identified 
with his own being. His head was subsequently cut open, in 

1 The battle with the Titans, Hesiod, Theog. 627-735. Hesiod 
mentions nothing about the Gigantes and the Gigantomachia: Apollo- 
dérus, on the other hand, gives this latter in some detail, but despatches 
the Titans in few worts (i, 244.6, 1). |The Gigantes seem to be only 
a second edition of the Titans,—a sort of duplication to which the 
legendary poets were often inclined, 

2 Hesiod, Theog. 820-869. Apollod. i. 6, 3, He makes Typh6n very 
nearly victorious over Zeus. Typhéeus, according to Hesiod, is father of 
the irregular, violent, and mischievous winds; Notus, Boreas, Argestés 
and Zephyrus, are of divine origin (870). 

3 Hesiod, Theog. 885-900. 
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order to make way for the exit and birth of the goddess 
Athén’.! By Themis, Zeus begat the Hére; by Eurynomé, 
the three Charities or Graces: by Mnémosyné, the Muses; by 
Lét6 (Latona), Apollo and Artemis; and by Démétér, Pers; 
phoné. Last of all he took for his wife Héré, who maintaine 
permanently the dignity of queen of the Gods; by her he had 
Hébé, Arés, and Eileithyia. Hermés also was born to him by 
Maia, the daughter of Atlas; Héphastos was born to Héré, 
according to some accounts by Zeus; according to others, by 
her own unaided generative force? He was born lame, and 
Héré was ashamed of him; she wished to secrete him away, 
but he made his escape into the sea, and found shelter under 
the maternal care of the Nereids Thetis and Eurynomé.® 

Our enumeration of the divine race, under the presidency of 
Zeus, will thus give us,4— 

1. The twelve great gods and goddesses of Olympus,—Zeus, 
Poseid6n, Apollo, Arés, Héphestos, Hermés, Héré, Athéné, 
Artemis, Aphrodité, Hestia, Démétér. 

2. An indefinite number of other deities, not included 
among the Olympic, seemingly because the number fwe/ve was 
complete without them, but some of them not inferior in power 
and dignity to many of the twelve :—Hadés, Hélios, Hekaté, 
Dionysos, Lété, Diéné, Persephoné, Seléné, Themis, Eés, 
Harmonia, the Charities, the Muses, the Eileithyiz, the Mcerz, 
the Oceanids and the Nereids, Proteus, Eidothea, the Nymphs, 
Leukothea, Phorkys, Solus, Nemesis, &c. 

3. Deities who perform special services to the greater gods :— 
Iris, Hébé, the Hére, &c. 

4. Deities whose personality is more faintly and unsteadily 
conceived :—Até, the Lite, Eris, Thanatos, Hypnos, Kratos, 
Bia, Ossa, &c.° The same name is here employed sometimes 
to designate the person, sometimes the attribute or event not 
personified,—an unconscious transition of ideas, which, when 
consciously performed, is called Allegory. 

5- Monsters, offspring of the Gods:—the Harpies, the 
Gorgons, the Graz, Pegasus, Chrysaor, Echidna, Chimera, 
the Dragon of the Hesperides, Cerberus, Orthros, Gery6n, the 
Lernean Hydra, the Nemean lion, Scylla and Charybdis, the 
Centaurs, the Sphinx, Xanthos and Balios the immortal 
horses, &c. 


1 Apollod. i. 3, 6. ® Hesiod, Theog. 900-944. 

3 Homer, Had, xviii. 397. 

4 See Burckhardt, Homer. und Hesiod. Mythologie, sect. 102, (Leipz 
1844.) 5 Awés—Hunger—is a person, in Hesiod, Opp. Di. 299. 
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From the gods we slide down insensibly, first to heroes, and 
then to men; but before we proceed to this new mixture, it is 
necessary to say a few words on the theogony generally. I 
have given it briefly as it stands in the Hesiodic Theogonia, 
Wcause that poem—in spite of great incoherence and con- 
fusion, arising seemingly from diversity of authorship as well as 
diversity of age—presents an ancient and genuine attempt to 
cast the divine foretime into a systematic sequence. Homer 
and Hesiod were the grand authorities in the Pagan world 
respecting theogony. But in the Iliad and Odyssey nothing is 
found except passing allusions and implications; and even in 
the Hymns (which were commonly believed in antiquity to be 
the productions of the same author as the Iliad and the 
Odyssey) there are only isolated, unconnected narratives. 
Accordingly men habitually took their information respecting 
their theogonic antiquities from the Hesiodic poem, where it 
was ready laid out before them; and the legends consecrated 
in that work acquired both an extent of circulation and a firm 
hold on the national faith, such as independent legends could 
seldom or never rival. Moreover the scrupulous and sceptical 
Pagans, as well as the open assailants of Paganism in later 
times, derived their subjects of attack from the same source ; 
so that it has been absolutely necessary to recount in their 
naked simplicity the Hesiodic stories, in order to know what 
it was that Plato deprecated and Xenophanés denounced. 
The strange proceedings ascribed to Uranos, Kronos and 
Zeus, have been more frequently alluded to, in the way of 
ridicule or condemnation than any other portion of the 
mythical world. 

But though the Hesiodic theogony passed as orthodox 
among the later Pagans,! because it stood before them as the 
only system anciently set forth and easily accessible, it was 
evidently not the only system received at the date of the poem 
itself. Homer knows nothing of Uranos, in the sense of an 
arch-God anterior to Kronos. Uranos and Gea, like Oceanus, 
Téthys and Nyx, are with him great and venerable Gods, but 
neither the one nor the other present the character of pre- 
decessors of Kronos and Zeus.? The Cyclépes, whom Hesiod 
ranks as sons of Uranos and fabricators of thunder, are in 


1 See Gattling, Praefat. ad Hesiod. p. 23. 
8 Tliad, xiv. 249; xix. 259. Odyss. v. 184, Oceanus and Téthys seem 
(ers presented in the Iliad as the primitive Father and Mother of the 





“Deardy re Ociy yéveor, Kal wnripa TyOir. (xiv. 202.) 
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Homer neither one nor the other: they are not noticed in the 
Iliad at all, and in the Odyssey they are gross gigantic shepherds 
and cannibals, having nothing in common with the Hesiodic 
Cycléps except the one round central eye.! Of the three 
Centimanes enumerated by Hesiod, Briareus only is mentioned 
in Homer, and, to all appearance, not as the son of Uranos, 
but as the son of Poseidén; not as aiding Zeus in his combat 
against the Titans, but as rescuing him at a critical moment 
from a conspiracy formed against him by Héré, Poseidén, 
and Athéné.? Not only is the Hesiodic Uranos (with the 
Uranids) omitted in Homer, but the relations between Zeus 
and Kronos are also presented in a very different light. No 
mention is made of Kronos swallowing his young children: on 
the contrary, Zeus is the eldest of the three brothers, instead 
of the youngest, and the children of Kronos live with him and 
Rhea: there the stolen intercourse between Zeus and Héré 
first takes place without the knowledge of their parents. When 
Zeus puts Kronos down into Tartarus, Rhea consigns her 
daughter Héré to the care of Oceanus: no notice do we 
find of any terrific battle with the Titans as accompanying 
that event. Kronos, Iapetos, and the remaining Titans are 
down in Tartarus, in the lowest depths under the earth, far 
removed from the genial rays of Hélios ; but they are still 
powerful and venerable, and Hypnos makes Héré swear an 
oath in their name, as the most inviolable that he can 
think of.* 

In Homer, then, we find nothing beyond the simple fact 
that Zeus thrust his father Kronos, together with the remaining 
Titans, into Tartarus ; an event to which he affords us a toler- 
able parallel in certain occurrences even under the presidency 
of Zeus himself. For the other gods make more than one 
rebellious attempt against Zeus, and are only put down, partly 
by his unparalleled strength, partly by the presence of his ally 
the Centimane Briareus. Kronos, like Laértes or Péleus, has 
become old, and has been supplanted by a force vastly superior 
to his own. The Homeric epic treats Zeus as present, and 
like all the interesting heroic characters, a father must be 
assigned to him: that father has once been the chief of the 
Titans, but has been superseded and put down into Tartarus 


1 Oayss. ix. 87. 2 Tliad, i. gor. 

3 Tliad, xiv. 203-295 ; xv. 204. 

4 Tliad, vii. 482; xiv. 274-279. In the Hesiodic Opp. et Di., Kronos 
is represented as ruling in the Islands of the Blest in the neighbourhood of 
Oceanus (v. 168). 
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along with the latter, so soon as Zeus and the superior breed 
of the Olympic gods acquired their full development. 

That antithesis between Zeus and Kronos—between the 
Olympic gods and the Titans—-which Homer has thus briefly 
brought to view, Hesiod has amplified into a theogony, with 
many things new, and some things contradictory to his pre- 
decessor; while Eumélus or Arktinus in the poem called 
Titanomachia (now lost) also adopted it as their special 
subject.1 As Stasinus, Arktinus, Leschés, and others, enlarged 
the Lege-d of Troy by composing poems relating to a supposed 
time ante ior to the commencement, or subsequent to the 
termination of the Iliad,—as other poets recounted adventures 
of Odysseus subsequent to his landing in Ithaka,—so Hesiod 
enlarged and systematised, at the same time that he corrupted, 
the skeleton theogony which we find briefly indicated in 
Homer. There is violence and rudeness in the Homeric 
gods, but the great genius of Grecian Epic is no way account- 
able for the stories of Uranos and Kronos,—the standing 
reproach against Pagan legendary narrative. 

How far these stories are the invention of Hesiod himself is 
impossible to determine.? They bring us down to a cast of 


2 See the few fragments of the Titanomachia, in Duntzer, Epic. Graec. 
Fragm. p. 2; and Heyne, ad Apollodér. i. 2. Perhaps there was more 
than one poem on the subject, though it seems that Athenzus had only 
read one (viii. p. 277). 

In the Titanomachia, the generations anterior to Zeus were still further 
lengthened by making Uranos son of Aithér (Fr. 4 Diintzer). /Egeon 
was also represented as son of Pontos and Gea, and as Paring fought in 
the ranks of the Titans: in the Iliad he (the same who is called Briareus) 
is the fast ally of Zeus. 

A. Titanographia was ascribed to Musceus (Schol. Apollon. Rhod. iii. 
1178 5 compare Lactant. de Fals. Rel. i, 21). 

That the Hesiodic Theogony is referable to an age considerably later 
than the Homeric poems, appears now to be the generally admitted 
opinion ; and the reasons for believing so are, in my opinion, satisfactory. 
Whether the Theogony is composed by the same author as the Works and 
Days is a disputed point. The Beeotian literati in the days of Pausanias 
decidedly denied the identity, and ascribed to their Hesiod only the Works 
and Days: Pausanias himself concurs with them (ix. 31, 4; ix. 35, 1), and 
‘Volcker (Mythologie des Japetisch. Geschlechts, p. 14) maintains the same 
opinion, as well as Géttling (Pref. ad Hesiod. xxi): K. O. Milller 
(Iistory of Grecian Literature, ch. 8, § 4) thinks that there is not sufficient 
evidence to form a decisive opinion. 

Under the name of Hesiod (in that vague language which is usual in 
antiquity respecting authorship, but which modern critics have not much 
mended by speaking of the Hesiodic school, sect, or family) passed many 
different poems, belonging to three classes quite distinct from each other, 
but all disparate from the Homeric epic:—1. The poems of legend cast 
into historical and genealogical series, such as the Eoiai, the Catalogue of 
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fancy more coarse and indelicate than the Homeric, and more 
nearly resembling some of the Holy Chapters (iepot Adyou) of 
the more recent mysteries, such (for example) as the tale of 
Dionysos Zagreus. There is evidence in the Theogony itself 
that the author was acquainted with local legends current both 
at Kréte and at Delphi; for he mentions both the mountain- 
cave in Kréte wherein the new-born Zeus was hidden, and the 
stone near the Delphian temple—the identical stone which 
Kronos had swallowed— placed by Zeus himself as a sign 
and wonder to mortal men.” Both these two monuments, 
which the poet expressly refers to, and had probably seen, 


Women, &c, 2. The poems of a didactic or ethical tendency, such as the 
Works and Days, the Precepts of Cheirén, the Art of Augural Prophecy, 
&c. 3. Separate and short mythical compositions, such as the Shield of 
Héraklés, the marriage of Keyx (which, however, was of disputed authen- 
ticity, Athens. ii. p. 49), the Epithalamium of Péleus Thetis, &c. 
(See Marktscheffel, Praefat. ad Fragment. Hesiod. p. 89.) 

The Theogony belongs chiefly to the first of these classes, but it has also 
a dash of the second in the legend of Prométheus, &c.; moreover in the 

tion which respects Hekaté, it has both a mystic character and a distinct 
Ponting upon present life and customs, which we may also trace in the 
allusions to Kréte and Delphi. There seems reason to place it in the same 
age with the Works and Days, perhaps in the half century preceding 700 
8.c., and little, if at all, anterior to Archilochus. The m is evidently 
conceived upon one scheme, yet the parts are so disorderly and incoherent, 
that it is difficult to say how much is interpolation. Hermann has well 
dissected the exordium: see the preface to Gaisford’s Hesiod (Poete 
Minor. p. 63). 

K. O. Miller tells us (t/ sup. p. 90) ‘The Titans, according to the 
notions of Hesiod, represent a system of things in which elementary beings, 
natural powers, and notions of order and regularity are united to form a 
whole. The Cyclépes denote the transient disturbances of this order of 
nature by storms, and the Hekatoncheires, or hundred-handed Giants, 
signify the fearful power of the greater revolutions of nature.” The poem 
affords little presumption that any such ideas were present to the mind of 
its author, as, I think, will be seen if we read 140-155, 630-745. 

‘The Titans, the Cycl6pes, and the Hekatoncheires, can no more be 
construed into physical phanomena than Chrysaor, Pegasus, Echidna, the 
Grae, or the Gorgons, Zeus, like Héraklés, or JasOn, or Perseus, if his 
adventures are to be described, must have enemies, worthy of himself and 
his vast type, and whom it is some credit for him to overthrow. Those 
who contend with him or assist him must be conceived on a scale fit to be 
drawn on the same imposing canvas: the dwarfish proportions of man will 
not satisfy the sentiment of the poet or his audience respecting the grandeur 
and glory of the gods. To obtain creations of adequate sublimity for such 
an object, the poet may occasionally borrow analogies from the striking 
accidents of physical nature, and when such an allusion manifests itself 
clearly, the critic does well to point it out. But it seems to me a mistake 
to treat these approximations to physical phenomena as forming the main 
scheme of the poet,—to look for them everywhere, and to presume them 
where there is little or no indication. 
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imply a whole train of accessory and explanatory local legends 
—current probably among the priests of Kréte and Delphi, 
between which places, in ancient times, there was an intimate 
religious connexion. And we may trace further in the poeem— 
that which would be the natural feeling of Krétan worshippers 
of Zeus—an effort to make out that Zeus was justified in his 
aggression on Kronos, by the conduct of Kronos himself both 
towards his father and towards his children: the treatment of 
Kronos by Zeus appears in Hesiod as the retribution foretold 
and threatened by the mutilated Uranos against the son who 
had outraged him. In fact, the relations of Uranos and Gea 
are in almost all their particulars a mere copy and duplication 
of those between Kronos and Rhea, differing only in the mode 
whereby the final catastrophe is brought about. Now castra- 
tion was a practice thoroughly abhorrent both to the feelings 
and to the customs of Greece ;! but it was seen with melan- 
choly frequency in the domestic life as well as in the religious 
worship of Phrygia and other parts of Asia ; and it even became 
the special qualification of a priest of the Great Mother Cybelé,? 
as well as of the Ephesian Artemis. The employment of the 
sickle ascribed to Kronos seems to be the product of an 
imagination familiar with the Asiatic worship and legends, 
which were connected with and partially resembled the Krétan.® 
And this deduction becomes the more probable when we 
connect it with the first genesis of iron, which Hesiod mentions 
to have been produced for the express purpose of fabricating 

1 The strongest evidences of this feeling are exhibited in Herodotus, ii 
48; viii. 105. See an example of this mutilation inflicted upon a you 
named Adamas by the Thracian king Kotys, in Aristot, Polit. v. 8, 12, 
and the tale about the Corinthian Periander, Herod. iii. 48. 

It is an instance of the habit, so frequent among the Attic tragedians, 
of ascribing Asiatic or Phrygian manners to the Trojans, when Sophocles, 
in his lost play Troilus (ap. Jul. Poll. x, 165), introduced one of the char- 
acters of his drama as having been castrated by order of Hecuba, 2xaAup 
yap Boxers Bacirls eeréuvoue? tuobs,—probably the Maaywyds or guardian 
and companion of the youthful Troilus, See Welcker, Griechisch. Tragéd. 
vol. i, ps 125. 

2 Herodot. vii. 105, ebvodxe. Lucian, De Ded Syria, c. 50. Strabo, 
xiv. pp. 640-641. 

3 Broder. y. 64. Strabo, x. p. 469. Hoeckh, in his learned work 
Kréta (vol. i. books 1 and 2), has collected all the information attainable 
respecting the early influences of Phrygia and Asia Minor upon Kréte: 
nothing seems ascertainable except the general fact; all the particular 
evidences are lamentably vague. 

‘The worship of the Diktean Zeus seems to have originally belonged to 
the Eteokrétes, who were not Hellens, and were more akin to the Asiatic 


population than to the Hellenic. Strabo, x. p.478. Hoeckh, Kréta, vol. i. 
P- 139. 
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the fatal sickle; for metallurgy finds a place in the early 
legends both of the Trojan and of the Krétan Ida, and the 
three Idan Dactyls, the legendary inventors of it, are assigned. 
sometimes to one and sometimes to the other.! 

As Hesiod had extended the Homeric series of gods by 
prefixing the dynasty of Uranos to that of Kronos, so the 
Orphic theogony lengthened it still further.? First came 
Chronos, or Time, as a person, after him Aithér and Chaos, 
out of whom Chronos produced the vast mundane egg. Hence 
emerged in process of time the first-born god Phanés, or Métis, 
or Hérikapzos, a person of double sex, who first generated the 
Kosmos, or mundane system, and who carried within him the 
seed of the gods. He gave birth to Nyx, by whom he begat 
Uranos and Gza; as well as to Hélios and Seléné.® 

From Uranos and Gza sprang the three Moeree, or Fates, the 
three Centimanes, and the three Cyclépes: these latter were cast 
by Uranos into Tartarus, under the foreboding that they would 
rob him of his dominion. In revenge for this maltreatment of 
her sons, Gea produced of herself, the fourteen Titans, seven 
male and seven female: the former were Keos, Krios, Phorkys, 
Kronos, Oceanus, Hyperién, and Iapetos; the latter were 
Themis, Téthys, Mnémosyné, Theia, Diéné, Phoebé, and Rhea. 
They received the name of Titans because they avenged upon 
Uranos the expulsion of their elder brothers. Six of the Titans, 
headed by Kronos, the most powerful of them all, conspiring 
against Uranos, castrated and dethroned him: Oceanus alone 


1 Hesiod, Theogon. 161— 

Al Ya 83 rou modo’ Séuarros, 
Tebbenge iraby Bic ee 

See the extract from the old poem Phorénis ap. Schol. Apoll. Rhod. 
1129 ; and Strabo, x. p. 472. 

2” See the scanty fragments of the Orphic theogony in Hermann’s edition 
of the Orphica, pp. 448, 504, which it is difficult to understand and piece 
together, even with the aid of Lobeck’s elaborate examination (Aglaopha- 
mus, p. 470, &c.). The passages are chiefly preserved by Procius and 
the later Platonists, who seem to entangle them almost inextricably with 
their own philosophical ideas. 

The first few lines of the Orphic Argonautica contain a brief summary of 
the chief points of the Theogony. 

43 See Lobeck, Aglaoph. p. 472-476, 490-500, Mijrw omépua géporra 
Oca KAvrby "Hpixeraiov; again, @jAus Kal -yeverwp kparepds Oeds 'Hpixe- 
waios. Compare Lactant. iv. 8, 43 Suidas, v. édvqs: Athenagoras, xx. 
296 ; Diod6r. i. 27. 

‘This egg figures, as might be expected, in the cosmogony set forth by 
the Birds, Anistophan. Av. 695.. Nyx gives birth to an egg, out of which 

steps the golden Erés ; from Erés and Chaos spring the race of birds. 
Lobeck, Ag. p 504, Athenagor. xv. p. 64. 
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stood aloof and took no part in the aggression, Kronos 
assumed the government, and fixed his seat on Olympus ; while 
Oceanus remained apart, master of his own divine stream.! 
The reign of Kronos was a period of tranquillity and happiness, 
as well as of extraordinary longevity and vigour. 

Kronos and Rhea gave birth to Zeus and his brothers and 
sisters. The concealment and escape of the infant Zeus, and 
the swallowing of the stone by Kronos, are given in the Orphic 
Theogony substantially in the same manner as by Hesiod, only 
in a style less simple and more mysticised. Zeus is concealed 
in the cave of Nyx, the seat of Phanés himself, along with Eidé 
and Adrasteia, who nurse and preserve him, while the armed 
dance and sonorous instruments of the Kurétés prevent his 
infant cries from reaching the ears of Kronos. When grown 
up, he lays a snare for his father, intoxicates him with honey, 
and, having surprised him in the depth of sleep, enchains and 
castrates him.? Thus exalted to the supreme mastery, he 
swallowed and absorbed into himself Métis, or Phanés, with all 
the pre-existing elements of things, and then generated all 
things anew out of his own being and conformably to his own 
divine ideas® So scanty are the remains of this system, that 
we find it difficult to trace individually the gods and goddesses 
sprung from Zeus beyond Apollo, Dionysos, and Persephoné— 
the latter being confounded with Artemis and Hekaté. 


1 Lobeck, Ag. p. 507. Plato, Timaus, p. 41. In the Avosécou tpopot 
of Aischylus, the old attendants of the god Dionysos were said to have 
been cut up and boiled in a caldron, and rendered again young, by Medeia. 
Pherecydés and Simonidés said that Jasén himself had been so dealt with. 
Schol. Aristoph, Equit. 1321. 

Lobeck, p. §14. Porphyry, de Antro Nympharum, c. 16, ¢nel 
wap’ “Oppat b NOL, TG ak Erovibepden the Duh 300 wdnsres Bohan,” me 
Bbe ay Bf way Wyas bud Bpvoly Wruxduorer 
“Epypiow pabiorre pehsoaday ieiBonbur, 

+0 nal wéaxes d Kpovos aah bebets ixréuverat, os Osparss. 

Compare Timseus ap. Schol. Apoll. Rhod. iv. 983. 

4 The Cataposis of Phanés by Zeus is one of the most memorable points 
of the Orphic Theogony. Lobeck, p. 519; also Fragm. vi. p. 456 of 
Hermann’s Orphica, 

From this absorption and subsequent reproduction of all things by Zeus, 
flowed the magnificent string of Orphic predicates about him— 

Leds dpxh, Zeds wlooa, Aids 8 dx wdrra rérveraty— 


an allusion to which is traceable even in Plato, de Legg. iv. p. 715. 
Plutarch, de Defectu Oracul. t. ix. p. 379, 48" Diodorus (1. 11) is the 
most ancient writer remaining to us who mentions the name of Phanés, in 
a line cited as proceeding from Orpheus ; wherein, however, Phanés is 
identified with Dionysos. “Compare Macrobius, Saturnal. i. 18. 
Google 
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But there is one new personage begotten by Zeus, who 
stands pre-eminently marked in the Orphic Theogony, and 
whose adventures constitute one of its peculiar features. Za- 
greus, “the horned child,” is the son of Zeus by his own 
daughter Persephoné: he is the favourite of his father, a child 
of magnificent promise, and predestined, if he grow up, to 
succeed to supreme dominion, as well as to the handling of the 
thunderbolt. He is seated, whilst an infant, on the throne 
beside Zeus, guarded by Apollo and the Kurétés. But the 
jealous Héré intercepts his career, and incites the Titans 
against him, who, having first smeared their faces with plaster, 
approach him on the throne, tempt his childish fancy with 
playthings, and kill him with a sword while he is contemplating 
his face ina mirror. They then cut up his body and boil it in 
a caldron, leaving only the heart, which is picked up by Athéné 
and carried to Zeus, who in his wrath strikes down the Titans 
with thunder into Tartarus; whilst Apollo is directed to collect 
the remains of Zagreus and bury them at the foot of Mount 
Parnassus. The heart is given to Semelé, and Zagreus is born 
again from her under the form of Dionysos. 


1 About the tale of Zagreus, see Lobeck, p. 552 syg. Nonnus in his 

Dionysiaca has given many details about it :— 
Laypia yavoudrn xepéer Bpdgos, &c. (vi. 264.) 

Clemens Alexandrin, Admonit, ad Gent. p. 11, 12, Sylb. The story was 
treated both by Kallimachus and by Euphorién, Etymolog. Magn. v. 
Zarypeds, Schol. Lycophr. 208. In the old epic poem Alkmzdnis or 
Epigoni, Zagreus is a surname of Hadés. See Fragm. 4, p. 7, ed. 
Diintzer. Respecting the Orphic Theogony generally, Brandis (Handbuch 
der Geschichte der Griechisch-Rémisch. Philosophie, c. xvii, x \s 
K. O. Miller (Prolegg. Mythol. pp. 379-396), and Zoega (Abhandlungen, 
v. pp. 211-263) may be consulted with much advantage. Brandis regards 
this Theogony as considerably older than the first Ionic philosophy, which 
is a higher antiquity than appears probable : some of the ideas which it 
contains, such, for example, as that of the Orphic egy, indicate a departure 
from the string of purely personal generations which both Homer and 
Hesiod exclusively recount, and a resort to something like physical 
analogies. On the whole, we cannot reasonably claim for it more than 
half a century above the age of Onomakritus. “The Theogony of Phere- 
kydés of Syros seems to have borne some analogy to the Orphic, See 
Diogen. Laért. i. 119, Sturz, Fragm. Pherekyd. § 5-6, Brandis, Handbuch, 
set sup. c. xxi, Pherekydés partially deviated from the mythical track ot 
personal successions set forth by Hesiod. met of ye pe miypevos abtav nal 
7@ wh wv0iKnas Sxavra Adve, olov beperdins al Erepol rwes, &c. (Aristot, 
Metaphys. N. p. 301, ed. Brandis.) Porphyrius, de Antro Nymphar. c. 
31, xal Tod Zuplov SepeniBov puxovs Kal BbOpovs Kal Evrpa Kal Odpas kal 
wéAas A€yovros, nal Bid robtwv aintrouévou Tas Tay Yuxay yevéces Kal 
Awoyeréces, &c. Eudémus the Peripatetic, pupil of Aristotle, had drawn 
up an account of the Orphic Theogony as well as of the doctrines of 
Pherekydés, Akusilaus and others, which was still in the hands of the 
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Such is the tissue of violent fancies comprehended under 
the title of the Orphic Theogony, and read as such, it appears, 
by Plato, Isokratés, and Aristotle. It will be seen that it is 
based upon the Hesiodic Theogony, but, according to the 
general expansive tendency of Grecian legend, much new 
matter is added: Zeus has in Homer one predecessor, in 
Hesiod two, and in Orpheus four. 

The Hesiodic Theogony, though later in date than the Iliad 
and Odyssey, was coeval with the earliest period of what may 
be called Grecian history, and certainly of an age earlier than 
700 B.C, It appears to have been widely circulated in Greece, 
and being at once ancient and short, the general public con- 
sulted it as their principal source of information respecting 
divine antiquity. The Orphic Theogony belongs to a later 
date, and contains the Hesiodic ideas and persons, enlarged 
and mystically disguised. Its vein of invention was less 
popular, adapted more to the contemplation of a sect specially 
prepared than to the taste of a casual audience. And it 
appears accordingly to have obtained currency chiefly among 
purely speculative men.!_ Among the majority of these latter, 
however, it acquired greater veneration, and above all was 
supposed to be of greater antiquity than the Hesiodic. The 
belief in its superior antiquity (disallowed by Herodotus, and 
seemingly also by Aristotle®), as well as the respect for its 


Platonists of the fourth century, though it is now lost. The extracts which 
we find seem all to countenance the belief that the Hesiodic Theogony 
formed the basis upon which they worked. See about Akusilaus, Plato, 
Sympos. p. 178; Clem. Alex. Strom. p. 629. 

1 The Orphic Theogony is never cited in the ample Scholia on Homer, 
though Hesiod is often alluded to. (See Lobeck, Aglaoph. p. 540.) Nor 
can it have been present to the minds of Xenophanés and Herakleitus, as 
representing any widely diffused Grecian belief: the former, who’ so 
severely condemned Homer and Hesiod, would have found Orpheus much 
more deserving of his censure: and the latter could hardly have omitted 
Orpheus from his memorable denunciation :—MoAvyadin vdov ob BiSdoxe 
‘Halobov “yap by {Bake xa) Tibaydpav, adris Bt Hevopdved. re xal ‘Exaraiov. 
Diog. Laér. ix. 1. Isokratés treats Orpheus as the most censurable of all 
the poets. See Busiris, p. 229; ii. p. 309, Bekk. The Theogony of 
Orpheus, as conceived by Apollonius Rhodius (i, 504) in the third century 
B.C., and by Nigidius in the first century B.c. (Servius ad Virgil. Eclog. iv. 
10), seems to have been on a more contracted scale than that which is given 
in the text. But neither of them notice the tale of Zagreus, which we 
know to be as old as Onomakritus. 

2 This opinion of Herodotus is implied in the remarkable passage about 
Homer and Hesiod, ii. 53, though he never once names Orpheus—only 
alluding once to * Orphic ceremonies,” ii, 81. He speaks more than once 
of the prophecies of Museus, Aristotle denied the past existence and 
reality of Orpheus. See Cicero de Nat. Deor. i. 38. 
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contents, increased during the Alexandrine age and through 
the declining centuries of Paganism, reaching its maximum 
among the New-Platonists of the third and fourth century after 
Christ. Both the Christian assailants, as well as the defenders 
of Paganism, treated it as the most ancient and venerable 
summary of the Grecian faith, Orpheus is celebrated by 
Pindar as the harper and companion of the Argonautic mari- 
time heroes: Orpheus and Muszus, as well as Pamphos and 
Olén, the great supposed authors of theogonic, mystical, 
oracular, and prophetic verses and hymns, were generally 
considered by literary Greeks as older than either Hesiod or 
Homer.! And such was also the common opinion of modern 
scholars until a period comparatively recent. But it has now 
been shown, on sufficient ground, that the compositions which 
ed under these names emanate for the most part from poets 
of the Alexandrine age, and subsequent to the Christian zera ; 
and that even the earliest among them, which served as the 
stock on which the later additions were engrafted, belong to a 
period far more recent than Hesiod; probably to the century 
preceding Onomakritus (B.c. 610-510). It seems, however, 
certain that both Orpheus and Muszeus were names of established 
reputation at the time when Onomakritus flourished ; and it is 
distinctly stated by Pausanias that the latter was himself the 
author of the most remarkable and characteristic mythe of the 
Orphic Theogony—the discerption of Zagreus by the Titans, 
and his resurrection as Dionysos.? 
The names of Orpheus and Muszeus (as well as that of 





Elis, =p Clem. Alex. Str. vi. p. 624) mentions them indicates the same 
view, Rane, 103 
whom the belie! 






find of Orpheus, is that of the poet Ibycus (about B.c. 530), dvoudxAuroy 
*Oppiiv. Ibyci Fragm. 9, p. 341, ed. Schneidewin. 

2’ Pausan, viii. 37, 3. Tiravas 8 mparoy és wolnow eohyayev “Ounpos, 
Geobs elvar opas ind 7G xadovpevy Taprdpy* Kal eorlv ev “Hpas Spy re 
fan" apd 3% ‘Ophpov "Ovoudapiros, wapadaBav Tov Trrdvwy 7d dvoua, 
Aorbow re cuvldnxey Bpyia, xa) elvai rods Travas rh Awvicw rev rabqudrov 
éxolqcev abrovpyots. Both the date, the character, and the function of 
Onomakritus are distinctly marked by Herodotus, vil. 6. 
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Pythagoras,! looking at one side of his character) represent facts 
of importance in the history of the Grecian mind—the gradual 
influx of Thracian, Phrygian, and Egyptian religious ceremonies 
and feelings, and the increasing diffusion of special mysteries,? 
schemes for religious purification, and orgies (I venture to 
anglicise the Greek word, which contains in its original mean- 
ing no implication of the ideas of excess to which it was after- 
wards diverted), in honour of some particular god—distinct 
both from the public solemnities and from the gentile solemni- 
ties of primitive Greece,—celebrated apart from the citizens 
generally, and approachable only through a certain course of 
preparation and initiation—sometimes even forbidden to be 
talked of in the presence of the uninitiated, under the severest 
threats of divine judgement. Occasionally such voluntary 
combinations assumed the form of permanent brotherhoods, 
bound together by periodical solemnities as well as by vows of 
an ascetic character. Thus the Orphic life (as it was called), 
or regulation of the Orphic brotherhood, among other injunc- 
tions, partly arbitrary and partly abstinent, forbade animal food 
universally, and, on certain occasions, the use of woollen cloth- 
ing.’ The great religious and political fraternity of the Pytha- 
goreans, which acted so powerfully on the condition of the 
Italian cities, was one of the many manifestations of this 
general tendency, which stands in striking contrast with the 





1 Herodotus believed in the derivation both of the Orphic and Pytha- 
gorean regulations from Egypt—éuodrcytovar 8% raira rola: ‘Oppixoias 
kadeoudvoit Kal Barxixotoy, code: 8% Alyverlow (ii. 81). He knows the 
names of those Greeks who have borrowed from Egypt the doctrine of the 
metempsychosis, but he will not mention them (ii. 123): he can hardly 
allude to any one but the Pythagoreans, many of whom he probably knew 
in Italy. See the curious extract from Xenophanés respecting the doctrine 
of Pythagoras, Diogen. Laért. viii, 37: and the quotation from the Silli of 
Timbn, Mudayspay 8 yénros dxoxAlvayt’ éxl Bétay, &c. Compare Porphyr. 
in Vit. Pythag. c. 41. 

2 Aristophan. Ran. 1030— 








rederds O iypiv xaréde ipo 7° aréxeo an" 
jaxéoes 76 VOY ruods" “Harvobos 88, 
fax, apmiov Spas, épsrovs* 0 62 Gtios “Oupos 





Tiss 
'xmD 100 ryshy kal eAdoy Larger, whiny 
“Aperi 


1 bre xphor eibaceey, 
dmdioes dvdpav, &e. 


The same general contrast is to be found in Plato, Protagoras, p. 316 ; the 
opinion of Pausanias, ix. 30, 4. The poems of Muszeus seem to have 
borne considerable analogy to the Melampodia ascribed to Hesiod (see 
‘Clemen. Alex. Str. vi. p, 628) ; and healing charms are ascribed to Orpheus 
as well as to Musceus, See Eurip. Alcestis, 986. 

® Herod. ii, 81; Euripid. Hippol. 957, and the curious fragment of the 
lost Kpiires of Euripides, *Opgucol Bfol, Plato, Legg. vii. 782. 
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| simple, open-hearted, and demonstrative worship of the 
Homeric Greeks, 

Festivals at seed-time and harvest—at the vintage and at the 
opening of the new wine—were doubtless coeval with the 
earliest habits of the Greeks; the latter being a period of 
unusual joviality. Yet in the Homeric poems, Dionysos and 
Démétér, the patrons of the vineyard and the cornfield, are 
seldom mentioned, and decidedly occupy little place in the 
imagination of the poet as compared with the other gods: nor 
are they of any conspicuous importance even in the Hesiodic 
Theogony. But during the interval between Hesiod and Ono- 
makritus, the revolution in the religious mind of Greece was 
such as to place both these deities in the front rank. Accord- 
ing to the Orphic doctrine, Zagreus, son of Persephoné, is 
destined to be the successor of Zeus ; and although the violence 
of the Titans intercepts this lot, yet even when he rises again 
from his discerption under the name of Dionysos, he is the 
colleague and co-equal of his divine father. 

This remarkable change, occurring as it did during the sixth 
and a part of the seventh century before the Christian era, may 
be traced to the influence of communication with Egypt (which 
only became fully open to the Greeks about B.c. 660), as well 
as with Thrace, Phrygia, and Lydia. From hence new religious 
ideas and feelings were introduced, which chiefly attached 
themselves to the characters of Dionysos and Démétér. The 
Greeks identified these two deities with the great Egyptian 
Osiris and Isis, so that what was borrowed from the Egyptian 
worship of the two latter naturally fell to their equivalents 
in the Grecian system.!_ Moreover the worship of Dionysos 
(under what name cannot be certainly made out) was indigenous 
in Thrace,? as that of the Great Mother was in Phrygia, and in 
Lydia—together with those violent ecstasies and manifestations 
of temporary frenzy, and that clashing of noisy instruments 
which we find afterwards characterising it in Greece. The 
great masters of the pipe—as well as the dithyramb,’ and 


1 Herodot. ii. 42, 59, 144. 

3 Herodot. v. 7, vii. 1113 Euripid, Hecub, 1249, and Rhésus, 969, and 
the Prologue to the Bache; Strabo, x. p. 4703 Schol. ad Aristophan, 
‘Aves, 874; Eustath. ad Dionys. Perieg. 1069; Harpokrat. v. do; 
Photius, Evo? Zafor, The “ Lydiaca” of Th. Menke (Berlin, 1843) traces 
the early connexion between the religion of Dionysos and that of Cybelé, 

. Hoeckh’s Kréta (vol. i. p. 128-134) is instructive respecting the 
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indeed the whole musical system appropriated to the worship 
of Dionysos, which contrasted so pointedly with the quiet 
solemnity of the Pzan addressed to Apollo—were all originally 
Phrygian. 

From all these various countries, novelties, unknown to the 
Homeric men, found their way into the Grecian worship: and 
there is one amongst them which deserves to be specially 
noticed, because it marks the generation of the new class of 
ideas in their theology. Homer mentions many persons guilty 
of private or involuntary homicide, and compelled either to go 
into exile or to make pecuniary satisfaction ; but he never once 
describes any of them to have either received or required 
purification for the crime. Now in the times subsequent to 
Homer, purification for homicide comes to be considered as 
indispensable: the guilty person is regarded as unfit for the 
society of man or the worship of the gods until he has received 
it, and special ceremonies are prescribed whereby it is to be 
administered. Herodotus tells us that the ceremony of purifi- 
cation was the same among the Lydians and among the Greeks :? 
we know that it formed no part of the early religion of the 


Spuyior) pércot AapBdver raira 7d mpémov, olov 5 SiPdpapBos Sone? duodo- 
youndvas eva Spbyov. Eurip. Bacch. 53— 

Alpeate ramexsipt’ dv wide & 

Tyerava, ‘Poas're wyrpbe tnd @ ebpinara, &c, 
Plutarch, El in Delph. c. 9; Philochor. Fr. 21, ed. Didot, p. 389. The 
complete and intimate manner in which Euripidés identifies the Bacchic 
rites of Dionysos with the Phrygian ceremonies in honour of the Great 
Mother is very remarkable. ‘The fine description given by Lucretius 
(ii. 600-640) of the Phrygian worship is much enfeebled by his unsatis- 
factory allegorising. 

1 Schol. ad Iliad. xi, 690-—od 812 7d nabdpowe Iplrov wopOeirat 4 MbA0s, 
del 101 OBvaaeds pelluv Néaropos, kal map’ ‘Ouhpy odx olbaper povéa nabat- 
popevoy, BAX’ avrirlvovra 4 guyaBevduevor. The examples are numerous, 
and are found both in the Iliad and the Odyssey. Iliad, it. 665 (7/épolemos) ; 
xiii, 697 (Meain) ; xiii. 574 (Efeigeus); xxiii. 89 (Patroklos) ; Odyss, xv. 
224 (Theoklymenos); xiv. 380 (an Atolian). Nor does the interesting 
mythe respecting the functions of Até and the Lite harmonise with the 
subsequent doctrine about the necessity of purification. (Iliad, ix. 498.) 

® Herodot. i. 35—tors 88 wapawAnoln 4 xd@apors rote: Avdoict Kai Toros 
“EAAngt. One remarkable proof, amongst many, of the deep hold which 
this idea took of the greatest minds in Greece, that serious mischief would 
fall upon the community if family quarrels or homicide remained without 
religious expiation, is to be found in the objections which Aristotle urges 
against the community of women proposed in the Platonic Republic. It 
could not be known what individuals stood in the relation of father, son, or 
brother: if, therefore, wrong or murder of kindred should take place, the 
appropriate religious atonements (af vowi(Suevar Adcets) could not be 
applied and the crime would go unexpiated. (Aristot. Polit. ii. 1, 14. 
Compare Thueyd. i, 125-128.) 
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latter, and we may perhaps reasonably suspect that they bor- 
towed it from the former. The oldest instance known to us 
of expiation for homicide was contained in the epic poem of 
the Milesian Arktinus,! wherein Achillés is purified by Odysseus 
for the murder of Thersités: several others occurred in the later 
or Hesiodic epic—Heéraklés, Péleus, Bellerophon, Alkmz6n, 
Amphikty6n, Poemander, Triopas,—from whence they probably 
passed through the hands of the logographers to Apollodérus, 
Diodérus, and others.?__ The purification of the murderer was 
originally operated, not by the hands of any priest or specially 
sanctified man, but by those of a chief or king, who goes 
through the appropriate ceremonies in the manner recounted 
by Herodotus in his pathetic narrative respecting Croesus and 
Adrastus. 

The idea of a special taint of crime, and of the necessity as 
well as the sufficiency of prescribed religious ceremonies as a 
means of removing it, appears thus to have got footing in 
Grecian practice subsequent to the time of Homer. The 
peculiar rites or orgies, composed or put together by Onoma- 
kritus, Methapus,® and other men of more than the ordinary 
Piety, were founded upon. a similar mode of thinking and 
adapted to the same mental exigencies. They were voluntarily 
religious manifestations, superinduced upon the old public 
sacrifices of the king or chiefs on behalf of the whole society, 
and of the father on his own family hearth. They marked out 
the details of divine service proper to appease or gratify the 
god to whom they were addressed, and to procure for the 
believers who went through them his blessings and protection 
here or hereafter—the exact performance of the divine service 
in all its specialty was held necessary, and thus the priests or 
Hierophants, who alone were familiar with the ritual, acquired 
a commanding position. Generally speaking, these peculiar 

a oe the Fragm. of the Athiopis of Arktinus, in Duntzer’s Collection, 

. 16. 

3 The references for this are collected in Lobeck’s Aglaophamos. 
Epimetr. ii. ad Orphica, p. 968. 

3 Pausanias (iv. 1, 5)—nerexdopunce yap nal Mélamos tis Tederis (the 
Eleusinian Orgies, carried by Kaukon from Eleusis into Messénia), forw 
& 0 && Médaros yévos uty Av ’AGqvaios, TeAeTiis Te Kal Spylwy wayrol- 
wy ouvdérns. Again, viii. 37, 3, Onomakritus Avoviop ovvé Onn oy Spyia, 
&c. This is another expression designating the same idea as the Rhésus 
of Euripidés, 944 — 


Mvornpiwy re ray &roppiirev pavas 
“Ebergev 'Oppevs. Bist 


4 Télings, the ancestor of the Syracusan despot Gel, acquired great 
political power as possessing 7d [pd rav x0ovluy Gedy (Herodot. vii. 153) 5 
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orgies obtained their admission and their influence at periods 
of distress, disease, public calamity and danger, or religious 
terror and despondency, which appear to have been but too 
frequent in their occurrence. 

The minds of men were prone to the belief that what they 
were suffering arose from the displeasure of some of the gods, 
and as they found that the ordinary sacrifices and worship were 
insufficient for their protection, so they grasped at new sugges- 
tions proposed to them with the view of regaining the divine 
favour.1 Such suggestions were more usually copied, either in 
whole or in part, from the religious rites of some foreign locality, 
or from some other portion of the Hellenic world ; and in this 
manner many new sects or voluntary religious fraternities, pro- 
mising to relieve the troubled conscience and to reconcile the 
sick or suffering with the offended gods, acquired permanent 
establishment as well as considerable influence. They were 
generally under the superintendence of hereditary families of 
priests, who imparted the rites of confirmation and purification 
to communicants generally; no one who went through the 
prescribed ceremonies being excluded. In many cases such 
ceremonies fell into the hands of jugglers, who volunteered 
their services to wealthy men, and degraded their profession as 
well by obtrusive venality as by extravagant promises.? Some- 
times the price was lowered to bring them within reach of the 
poor and even of slaves. But the wide diffusion, and the 
number of voluntary communicants of these solemnities, proves 


he and his family became hereditary Hierophants of these ceremonies. 
How Télinés acquired the fp&, Herodotus cannot say—80ey 8% abra EAaBe, 
A abrds eerhoato, roiro obk yw elmai. Probably there was a traditional 
legend, not inferior in sanctity 10 that of Eleusis, tracing them to the gift of 
Démétér herself. 

1 See Josephus cont. ApiOn. ii. c. 35 3 Hesych. @ec Eévot; Strabo, x. 
P: 4713 Plutarch, Mep) Acrodarpov, c, iii, p. 1665; & vii. p. 167. 

2 Plato, Republ. ii. p. 364; Demosthen. de Coron4,c. 79, p. 313. The 
Seic:3aluwv of Theophrastus cannot be comfortable without receiving the 
Orphic communion monthly from the Orpheotelestze (Theophr. Char. xvi. ). 
Compare Plutarch, Mept rod wh xpav Enuerpa, &c., c. 25, p. 400. The 
comic writer Phrynichus indicates the existence of these rites of religious 
excitement, at Athens, during the Peloponnesian war. See the short 
fragment of his Kpdvos, ap. Schol. Arisoph. Aves, 989— 

*Avap xopevier, kai Ta 709 Ge0d Kedis* 

BovAer AvoweiOn peradpdue xai riumave ; 
Diopeithés was a xpnepoddyes, or collector and deliverer of prophecies, 
which he sung (or rather, perhaps, recited) with solemnity ‘and emphasis, 
in public, Sere wowobvres xonopods abrol Aidéac’ Kdey Atomelde r@ wapapat- 
vouévp. (Ameipsias ap. Schol, Aristophan. sf su., which illustrates 
Thucyd. ii. 21.) 
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how much they fell in with the feeling of the time and how 
much respect they enjoyed—a respect which the more con- 
spicuous establishments, such as Eleusis and Samothrace, 
maintained for several centuries. And the visit of the Kretan 
Epimenidés to Athens—in the time of Sol6n, at a season of the 
most serious disquietude and dread of having offended the 
gods—illustrates the tranquillising effect of new orgies! and 
tites of absolution, when enjoined by a man standing high in 
the favour of the gods and reputed to be the son of a nymph. 
The supposed Erythrean Sibyl, and the earliest collection of 
Sibylline prophecies,? afterwards so much multiplied and inter- 
polated, and referred (according to Grecian custom) to an age 
even earlier than Homer, appear to belong to a date not long 
posterior to Epimenidés. Other oracular verses, such as those 
of Bakis, were treasured up in Athens and other cities: the 
sixth century before the Christian era was fertile in these kinds 
of religious manifestations. 

Amongst the special rites and orgies of the character just 
described, those which enjoyed the greatest Pan-Hellenic repu- 
tation were attached to the Idean Zeus in Kréte, to Démétér 
at Eleusis, to the Kabeiri in Samothrace, and to Dionysos at 
Delphi and Thebes.? That they were all to a great degree 
analogous is shown by the way in which they unconsciously run 
together and become confused in the minds of various authors. 
The ancient inquirers themselves were unable to distinguish 
one from the other, and we must be content to submit to the 
like ignorance. But we see enough to satisfy us of the general 
fact, that during the century and a half which elapsed between 


1 Plutarch, Sol6n, c. 12; Diogen. Laért. i. 110. 

® See Klausen, “‘ Aneas und die Penaten :” his chapter on the con- 
nexion between the Grecian and Roman Sibylline collections is among the 
most ingenious of his learned book. Book ii. pp. 210-240: see Steph. 
Byz. v. Pépys. 

To the same age belong the xpnopol and xaGapuo) of Abaris and his 
marvellous journey through the air upon an arrow (Herodot. iv. 36). 

Epimenidés also composed a@apyol in epic verse; his Kouphrw and 
KopuBdvrey ‘yéveots, and his four thousand verses respecting Min6s and 
Rhadamanthys, if they had been preserved, would let us fully into the ideas 
of a religious mystic of that age respecting the antiquities of Greece. 
(Strabo, x. p. 474; Diogen. Laért. i, 10.) Among the poems ascribed to 
Hesiod were comprised not only the Melampodia, but also fn payrixd and 
nyhoes ext répacw. Pausan. ix. 31, 4. 

* Among other illustrations of this general resemblance, may be counted 
an epitaph of Kallimachus upon an aged priestess, who passed from the 
service of Démétér to that of the Kabeiri, then to that of Cybelé, having the 
superintendence of many young women. Kallimachus, Epigram. 42, p. 


308, ed. Emest. 
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the opening of Egypt to the Greeks and the commencement of 
their struggle with the Persian kings, the old religion was 
largely adulterated by importations from Egypt, Asia Minor, 
and Thrace. The rites grew to be more furious and ecstatic, 
exhibiting the utmost excitement, bodily as well as mental : 
the legends became at once more coarse, more tragical, and less 
pathetic. The manifestations of this frenzy were strongest 
among the women, whose religious susceptibilities were often 
found extremely unmanageable,? and who had everywhere con- 
gregative occasional ceremonies of their own, apart from the 
men—indeed, in the case of the colonists, especially of the 
Asiatic colonists, the women had been originally women of the 
country, and as such retained to a great degree their non- 
Hellenic manners and feelings? The god Dionysos,4 whom 
the legends described as clothed in feminine attire, and leading 


1 Plutarch (Defect. Oracul. c. 10, p. 415) treats these countries as the 
original seat of the worship of Daemons (wholly or partially bad, and inter- 
mediate between gods and men), and their religious ceremonies as of a 
corresponding character : the Greeks were borrowers from them, according 
to him, both of the doctrine and of the ceremonies. 

2 Strabo, vii, p. 297. “Awavres yp rijs Beur:Bainovlas Apxmyods oforrar 
as yurainas’ abral 8 Kal rods UyBpas mponadoivrai és ras emt wAcor 
Gcpanelas Trav Gedy, xal éoprds, Kal worviacyots. Plato (De Legg. x. pp. 
909, 910) takes great pains to restrain this tendency on the part of sick or 
suffering persons, especially women, to introduce new sacred rites into his 


city. 

T Herodot, i, 146. The wives of the Ionic original settlers at Miletos 
were Karian women, whose husbands they slew. 

The violences of the Karian worship are attested by what Herodotus 
says of the Karian residents in Egypt, at the festival of Isis at Busiris. 
The Egyptians at this festival manilested their feeling by beating them- 
selves, the Karians by cutting their faces with knives (ji, 61). The 
Kapixh yoiea became proverbial for funeral wailings (Plato, Legg. vii. p. 
800): the unmeasured effusions and demonstrations of sorrow for the de- 
parted, sometimes accompanied with cutting and mutilation self-inflicted by 
the mourner, was a distinguishing feature in Asiatics and Egyptians as com- 
pared with Greeks. Plutarch, Consolat, ad Apollon. ¢. 22, p. 123. 
Mournful feeling was, in fact, a sort of desecration of the genuine and 
primitive Grecian festival, which was a season of cheerful harmony and 
social enjoyment, wherein the god was believed to sympathise (ed¢poordyn). 
See Xenophanés ap. Aristot. Rhetor. ii. 25; Xenophan. Fragm. 1, ed. 
Schneidewin ; Theognis, 776; Plutarch, De Superstit. p. 169. ‘The un- 
favourable comments of Dionysing of Halikarnassus, in so far as they refer 
to the festivals of Greece, apply to the foreign corruptions, not to the native 
character, of Grecian worship. 

4 The Lydian Héraklés was conceived and worshipped as a manin female 
attire: this idea occurs often in the Asiatic religions. Mencke, Lydiaca, c. 
8, p. 22. Aidvuaos &pnv wal GjAvs. Aristid. Or. iv. 28; Aschyl. Fragm. 
Ean ap. Aristoph. Thesmoph. 135. Hodamds 4 yovnis; rls rdzpa; rls 4 
oronhs 
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a troop of frenzied women, inspired a temporary ecstasy. Those 
who resisted the inspiration, being disposed to disobey his 
will, were punished either by particular judgements or by 
mental terrors ; while those who gave full loose to the feeling, 
in the appropriate season and with the received solemnities, 
satisfied his exigencies, and believed themselves to have pro- 
cured immunity from such disquietudes for the future.! Crowds 
of women, clothed with fawn-skins and bearing the sanctified 
thyrsus, flocked to the solitudes of Parnassus, or Kithzer6n, or 
Taygetus, during the consecrated triennial period, passed the 
night there with torches, and abandoned themselves to demon- 
strations of frantic excitement, with dancing and clamorous 
invocation of the god. They were said to tear animals limb 
from limb, to devour the raw flesh, and to cut themselves 
without feeling the wound. The men yielded to a similar 
impulse by noisy revels in the streets, sounding the cymbals 
and tambourine, and carrying the image of the god in pro- 
cession.® It deserves to be remarked that the Athenian women 
never practised these periodical mountain excursions, socommon 
among the rest of the Greeks : they had their feminine solemni- 
ties of the Thesmophoria,* mournful in their character and 
accompanied with fasting, and their separate congregations at 


1 Melampos cures the women (whom Dionysos has struck mad for their 
resistance to his rites), wapadaBiv robs Buvatwrdrous ray veavloy per dda- 
Aayuod Kal twos éBéov xopelas. Apollodér. ii. 2, 7. Compare Eurip. 
Bacch, 861. 

Plato (Legg. vii. p. 790) gives a similar theory of the healing effect of 
the Korybantic rites, which cured vague and inexplicable terrors of the 
mind by means of dancing and music conjoined with religious ceremonies— 
ai r& Tay KopvBdvrww Idyara reAcioas (the practitioners were women), 
ai tev exppdvav Baxxelwv idoeis—h tay Uwher xpare xlynors mpoopepopérn 
thy dvrds poBepay olcay xa) paviuchy xlvnow—dpxoupdvous BE nad abAounévous 
era bea, ofs by Kaddtephoavres ExarTo: Obacw, Kareipydcaro dvt) paviKay 
‘uiv Biabécenv ters upovas Exew. 

2 Described in the Bache of Euripidés (140, 735, 1135, &c.). Ovid, 
Trist. iv. i. 41.‘ Utque suum Bacchis non sentit saucia vulnus, Cum furit 
Edonis exululata jugis.” Ina fragment of the poet Alkman, a’ Lydian by 
birth, the Bacchanal nymphs are represented as milking the lioness, and 
making cheese of the milk, during their mountain excursions and festivals. 
(Alkman. Fragm. 14, Schn, Compare Aristid. Orat. iv. p. 29.) Clemens 
Alexand. Admonit. ad Gent. p. 9, Sylb. ; Lucian, Dionysos, c. 3, t. iii. 
p- 77, Hemsterh. 

See the tale of Skylés in Herod. iv. 79, and Athenzus, x. p. 445. 
Hlerodotus mentions that the Scythians abhorred the Bacchic ceremonies, 
accounting the frenzy which belonged to them to be disgraceful and mon- 
strous. 

* Plutarch, De Isid. et Osir. c. 69, p. 378; Schol. ad Aristoph. Thes- 
moph. There were, however, Bacchic ceremonies practised to a certain 
extent by the Athenian women. (Aristoph. Lysist. 388.) 
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the temples of Aphrodité, but without any extreme or unseemly 
demonstrations. The state festival of the Dionysia, in the 
city of Athens, was celebrated with dramatic entertainments, 
and the once rich harvest of Athenian tragedy and comedy 
was thrown up under its auspices. The ceremonies of the 
Kurétes in Kréte, originally armed dances in honour of the 
Idzan Zeus, seems also to have borrowed from Asia so much 
of fury, of self-infliction, and of mysticism, that they became at 
last inextricably confounded with the Phrygian Korybantes, or 
worshippers of the Great Mother; though it appears that 
Grecian reserve always stopped short of the irreparable self- 
mutilation of Atys. 

The influence of the Thracian religion upon that of the 
Greeks cannot be traced in detail, but the ceremonies con- 
tained in it were of a violent and fierce character, like the 
Phrygian, and acted upon Hellas in the same general direction 
as the latter. And the like may be said of the Egyptian 
religion, which was in this case the more operative, inasmuch 
as all the intellectual Greeks were naturally attracted to go 
and visit the wonders on the banks of the Nile; the powerful 
effect produced upon them is attested by many evidences, but 
especially by the interesting narrative of Herodotus. Now the 
Egyptian ceremonies were at once more licentious, and more pro- 
fuse in the outpouring both of joy and sorrow than the Greek: } 
but a still greater difference sprang from the extraordinary 
power, separate mode of life, minute observances, and elaborate 
organisation of the priesthood. The ceremonies of Egypt were 
multitudinous, but the legends concerning them were framed 
by the priest, and, as a general rule, seemingly, known to the 
priests alone: at least, they were not intended to be publicly 
talked of, even by pious men. They were “holy stories,” 
which it was sacrilege publicly to mention, and which from 
this very prohibition only took firmer hold of the minds of the 
Greek visitors who heard them. And thus the element of 
secrecy and mystic silence—foreign to Homer and only faintly 
glanced at in’ Hesiod—if it was not originally derived from 
Egypt, at least received from thence its greatest stimulus and 
diffusion. The character of the legends themselves was natur- 
ally affected by this change from publicity to secrecy : the 
secrets when revealed would be such as to justify by their own 
tenor the interdict on public divulgation: instead of being 


1 “ Kgyptiaca numina fere plangoribus gaudent, Graeca plerumque choreis, 
barbara autem strepitu cymbalistarum et tympanistarum et choraularum.” 
(Apuleius, De Genio Socratis, v. ii, p. 149, Oudend.) 
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adapted, like the Homeric mythe, to the universal sympathies 
and hearty interest of a crowd of hearers, they would derive 
their impressiveness from the tragical, mournful, extravagant, 
or terror-striking character of the incidents.1 Such a tendency, 
which appears explicable and probable even on general 
grounds, was in this particular case rendered still more certain 
by the coarse taste of the Egyptian priests. That any recon- 
dite doctrine, religious or philosophical, was attached to the 
mysteries or contained in the holy stories, has never been 
shown, and is improbable, though the affirmative has been 
asserted by learned men, 

Herodotus seems to have believed that the worship and 
ceremonies of Dionysos generally were derived by the Greeks 
from Egypt, brought over by Kadmus, and taught by him to 
Melampus. And the latter appears in the Hesiodic Catalogue 
as having cured the daughters of Proetus of the mental dis- 
temper, with which they had been smitten by Dionysos for 
rejecting his ritual. He cured them by introducing the 
Bacchic dance and fanatical excitement : this mythical incident 
is the most ancient mention of the Dionysiac solemnities pre- 
sented in the same character as they bear in Euripidés. It is 
the general tendency of Herodotus to apply the theory of 
derivation from Egypt far too extensively to Grecian institu- 
tions: the orgies of Dionysos were not originally borrowed 
from thence, though they may have been much modified by 
connexion with Egypt as well as with Asia. The remarkable 
mythe composed by Onomakritus respecting the dismember- 
ment of Zagreus was founded upon an Egyptian tale very 
similar respecting the body of Osiris, who was supposed to be 
identical with Dionysos.? Nor was it unsuitable to the reck- 
less fury of the Bacchanals during their state of temporary 


1 The legend of Dionysos and Prosymnos, as it stands in Clemens, could 
never have found place in an epic pocm (Admonit. ad Gent. p. 22 Sylb.). 
Compare page 11 of the same work, where, however, he so confounds 
together Phrygian, Bacchic, and Eleusinian mysteries, that one cannot 
distinguish them apart. 

The author called Demetrius Phaléreus says about the legends belonging 
to these ceremonies—Aid kal 7d pvorhpia Adyerae dv GAAnyoplas wpds 
texanger nal poleny, oxen & oxdry xal vuxrl, (De Interpretatione, c 
tor, 

s bee the curious treatise of Plutarch, De Isid. et Osirid. c. 11-14, p. 
355, and his elaborate attempt to allegorise the legend. He seems to have 
conceived that the Thracian Orpheus had first introduced into Greece the 
mysteries both of Démét@r and Dionysos, copying them from those of Isis 
and Osiris in Egypt. See Fragm, 84, from one of his lost works, t. v. p. 
Sgr, ed. Wyttenb. 
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excitement, which found a still more awful expression in the 
mythe of Pentheus,—torn in pieces by his own mother Agavé 
at the head of her companions in the ceremony, as an intruder 
upon the feminine rites, as well as a scoffer at the god.) A 
passage in the Iliad (the authenticity of which has been con- 
tested, but even as an interpolation it must be old)? also 
recounts how Lykurgus was struck blind by Zeus, for having 
chased away with a whip, “the nurses of the mad Dionysos,” 
and for having frightened the god himself into the sea to take 
refuge in the arms of Thetis: while the fact that Dionysos is so 
frequently represented in his mythes as encountering opposi- 
tion and punishing the refractory, seems to indicate that his 
worship under its ecstatic form was a late phenomenon and 
introduced not without difficulty. The mythical Thracian 
Orpheus was attached as Eponymos to a new sect, who seem 
to have celebrated the ceremonies of Dionysos with peculiar 
care, minuteness, and fervour, besides observing various rules 
in respect to food and clothing. It was the opinion of Hero- 
dotus, that these rules, as well as the Pythagorean, were 
borrowed from Egypt. But whether this be the fact or not, 
the Orphic brotherhood is itself both an evidence, and a cause, 
of the increased importance of the worship of Dionysos, which 
indeed is attested by the great dramatic poets of Athens. 

The Homeric Hymns present to us, however, the religious 
ideas and legends of the Greeks at an earlier period, when the 
enthusiastic and mystic tendencies had not yet acquired their 
full development. Though not referable to the same age or to 
the same author as either the Iliad or the Odyssey, they do to 
a certain extent continue the same stream of feeling, and the 
same mythical tone and colouring, as these poems—manifest- 
ing but little evidence of Egyptian, Asiatic, or Thracian adulter- 
ations. The difference is striking between the god Dionysos as 
he appears in the Homeric Hymn and in the Bacche of 
Euripidés. The hymnographer describes him as standing on 
the sea-shore, in the guise of a beautiful and richly-clothed 
youth, when Tyrrhenian pirates suddenly approach: they seize 
and bind him and drag him on board their vessel. But the 
bonds which they employ burst spontaneously, and leave the 
god free. The steersman, perceiving this with affr.ght, points 


1 Zschylus had_dramatised the story of Pentheus as well as that of 
Lykurgus: one of his tetralogies was the Lykurgeia (Dindorf, A’sch. 
Fragm. 115). A short allusion to the story of Pentheus appears in Eume- 
nid.'25, Compare Sophokl. Antigon. 985, and the Scholia. 

2 Iliad, vi. 130. See the remarks of Mr. Payne Knight ad Joc. 
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out to his companions that they have unwittingly laid hands on 
a god — perhaps Zeus himself, or Apollo, or Poseidén. He 
conjures them to desist, and to replace Dionysos respectfully on 
the shore, lest in his wrath he should visit the ship with wind 
and hurricane : but the crew deride his scruples, and Dionysos 
is carried prisoner out to sea with the ship under full sail. 
Miraculous circumstances soon attest both his presence and 
his power. Sweet-scented wine is seen to flow spontaneously 
about the ship, the sail and mast appear adored with vine and 
ivy-leaves, and the oar-pegs with garlands. The terrified crew 
now too late entreat the helmsman to steer his course for the 
shore, and crowd round him for protection on the poop. But 
their destruction is at hand: Dionysos assumes the form of a 
lion—a bear is seen standing near him—this bear rushes with 
a loud roar upon the captain, while the crew leap overboard in 
their agony of fright, and are changed into dolphins. There 
remains none but the discreet and pious steersman, to whom 
Dionysos addresses words of affectionate encouragement, re- 
vealing his name, parentage, and dignity.! 

This hymn, perhaps produced at the Naxian festival of 
Dionysos, and earlier than the time when the dithyrambic 
chorus became the established mode of singing the praise and 
glory of that god, is conceived in a spirit totally different from 
that of the Bacchic Teletz, or special rites which the Bacchz 
of Euripidés so abundantly extol—rites introduced from Asia 
by Dionysos himself at the head of a thiasus or troop of 
enthusiastic women—inflaming with temporary frenzy the 
minds of the women of Thebes—not communicable except 
to those who approach as pious worshippers—and followed 
by the most tragical results to all those who fight against the 


1 See Homer, Hymn 5, Aidyuaos | Afirra.—The satirical drama of Euri- 
pidés, the Cycldps, extends and alters this old legend. Dionysos is carried 
away by the Tyrrhenian pirates, and Silénus at the head of the Bacchanals 
goes everywhere in search of him (Eur. Cyc, 112). The pirates are insti- 
gated against him by the hatred of Héré, which appears frequently as a 
cause of mischief to Dionysos (Bacchz, 286). Héré in her anger had 
driven him mad when a child, and he had wandered in this state over 
Egypt and Syria; at length he came to Cybela in Phrygia, was purified 
(xadap0els) by Rhea, and received from her female attire (Apollodér. iii. 5, 
1, with Heyne’s note). This seems to have been the legend adopted to 
explain the old verse of the Iliad, as well as the maddening attributes of the 
god generally. 

There was a standing antipathy between the priestesses and the religious 
establishments of Héré and Dionysos (Plutarch, Mep! ray ey MAaralas 
AaikéAay, C2, t. ¥. P. 755 ed. Wytt.). Plutarch ridicules the legendary 
reason commonly assigned for this, and provides a symbolical explanation 
which he thinks very satisfactory. 
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god.!_ The Bacchic Teletz, and the Bacchic feminine frenzy, 
were importations from abroad, as Euripidés represents them, 
engrafted upon the joviality of the primitive Greek Dionysia ; 
they were borrowed, in all probability, from more than onesource, 
and introduced through more than one channel, the Orphic life or 
brotherhood being one of the varieties. Strabo ascribes to this 
latter a Thracian original, considering Orpheus, Muszeus, and 
Eumolpus, as having been all Thracians.? It is curious to 
observe how, in the Bacchz of Euripidés, the two distinct and 
even conflicting ideas of Dionysos come alternately forward ; 
sometimes the old Grecian idea of the jolly and exhilarating 

od of wine—but more frequently the recent and important 
idea, of the terrific and irresistible god who unseats the reason, 
and whose @strus can only be appeased by a willing, though 
temporary obedience. In the fanatical impulse which inspired 
the votaries of the Asiatic Rhea or Cybelé, or of the Thracian 
Kotys, there was nothing of spontaneous joy; it was a sacred 
madness, during which the soul appeared to be surrendered to 
a stimulus from without, and accompanied by preternatural 
strength and temporary sense of power *—altogether distinct 
from the unrestrained hilarity of the original Dionysia, as we 
see them in the rural demes of Attica, or in the gay city of 
Tarentum, There was indeed a side on which the two bore 
some analogy, inasmuch as, according to the religious point of 


1 Eurip, Bacch. 325, 464, &c. 

4 Strabo, x. p. 471. Compare Aristid. Or. iv. p. 28. 

3 In the lost Xantriz of Aschylus, in which seems to have been included 
the tale of Pentheus, the goddess Adcoa was introduced, stimulating the 
Bacche,, and creating in them spasmodic excitement from head to foot : 
de wolay 8 bru “Txépxera: oxapayuds els Expov xdpa, &c. (Fragm. 155, 
Dindorf.) His tragedy called Zdons also gave a terrific representation of 
the Bacchanals and their fury, exaggerated by the maddening music: 
Tux Anos péAos, Mavlas éxaywyby duoKddy (Fr. 54). 

Such also is the reigning sentiment throughout the greater part of the 
Bacche of Euripidés; it is brought out still more impressively in the 
mournful Atys of Catullus :— 

“Dea magna, Dea Cybele, Dindymi Dea, Domina, 

Procul a mea tuus sit furor omnis, hera, domo : 

‘Alios age incitatos : alios age rabidos!” 
We have only to compare this fearful influence with the descrij 
Dikseopolis and his exuberant joviality in the festival of the rural Dionysia 
(Aristoph. Acharn. 1051 seg. ; see also Plato, Legg. i. p. 637), to see how 
completely the foreign innovations recoloured the o!d Grec an Dionysos— 
Aidvucos xoAvyn@hs, who appears also in the scene of Dionysos and Ariadné 
in the Symposion ‘of Xenophén, c. 9. The simplicity of the ancient 
Dionysia processions is dwelt upon by Plutarch, De Cupidine Divitiarum, 
P. 5273 and the original dithyramb addressed by Archilochus to Dionysos 
is an effusion of drunken hilarity (Archiloch. Frag. 69, Schneid. ). 
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view of the Greeks, even the spontaneous joy of the vintage- 
feast was conferred by the favour and enlivened by the com- 
panionship of Dionysos. It was upon this analogy that the 
framers of the Bacchic orgies proceeded ; but they did not the 
less disfigure the genuine character of the old Grecian Dionysia. 

Dionysos is in the conception of Pindar the Paredros or 
companion in worship of Démétér.! The worship and religious 
estimate of the latter has by that time undergone as great a 
change as that of the former, if we take our comparison with 
the brief description of Homer and Hesiod: she has acquired? 
much of the awful and soul-disturbing attributes of the Phrygian 
Cybelé. In Homer, Démétér is the goddess of the corn-field, 
who becomes attached to the mortal man Jasién ; an unhappy 
passion, since Zeus, jealous of the connexion between god- 
desses and men, puts him to death. In the Hesiodic Theo- 
gony, Démétér is the mother of Persephoné by Zeus, who 
permits Hadés to carry off the latter as his wife; moreover 
Démétér has, besides, by Jasién, a son called Plutos, born in 
Kréte. Even from Homer to Hesiod, the legend of Démétér 
has been expanded and her dignity exalted ; according to the 
usual tendency of Greek legend, the expansion goes on still 
further. Through Jasién, Démétér becomes connected with 
the mysteries of Samothrace ; through Persephoné, with those 
of Eleusis, The former connexion it is difficult to follow out 
in detail, but the latter is explained and traced to its origin in 
the Homeric Hymn to Démétér. 

Though we find different statements respecting the date as 
well as the origin of the Eleusinian mysteries, yet the popular 
belief of the Athenians, and the story which found favour 
at Eleusis, ascribed them to the presence and dictation of 
the goddess Démétér herself; just as the Bacchic rites are, 


2 Pindar, Isthm. vi. 3. xaAxoxpérov wdpedpov Aquhrepos,—the epithet 
marks the approximation of Démétér to the Mother of the Gods. 
xpotddwy tundvey 7’ laxh, oby re Bpduos abAGy Etadev (Homer. Hymn. 
xii.);—the Mother of the Gods was worshipped by Pindar himself along 
with Pan; she had in his time her temple and ceremonies at Thébes 
(Pyth. iii, 78; Fragm. Dithyr. 5, and the Scholia ad /.) as well as, 
probably, at Athens (Pausan. i. 3, 3). 

Dionysos and Démétér are also brought together in the chorus of 
Sophoklés, Antigoné, 1072, pédas 6& nayxolvois "EXevowlas Anods ev 
xéAwos ; and in Kallimachus, Hymn, Cerer. 70, Bacchus or Dionysos 
are in the Attic tragedians constantly confounded with the Démétrian 
Iacchos, originally so different,—a personification of the mystic word 
shouted by the Eleusinian communicants. See Strabo, x. p. 468. 

® Enripidés in his Chorus in the Helena (1320 seg.) assigns to Démétér 
all the attributes of Rhea, and blends the two completely into one. 
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according to the Bacche of Euripidés, first communicated and 
enforced on the Greeks by the personal visit of Dionysos to 
Thébes, the metropolis of the Bacchic ceremonies.!_ In the 
Eleusinian legend, preserved by the author of the Homeric 
Hymn, she comes voluntarily and identifies herself with 
Eleusis; her past abode in Kréte being briefly indicated.? 
Her visit to Eleusis is connected with the deep sorrow caused 
by the loss of her daughter Persephoné, who had been seized 
by Hadés, while gathering flowers in a meadow along with the 
Oceanic Nymphs, and carried off to become his wife in the 
under-world. In vain did the reluctant Persephoné shriek and 
invoke the aid of her father Zeus: he had consented to give 
her to Hadés, and her cries were heard only by Hekaté and 
Hélios. Démétér was inconsolable at the disappearance of 
her daughter, but knew not where to look for her: she 
wandered for nine days and nights with torches in search of 
the lost maiden without success. At length Hélios, the “ spy 
of gods and men,” revealed to her, in reply to her urgent 
prayer, the rape of Persephoné, and the permission given to 
Hadés by Zeus. Démétér was smitten with anger and despair : 
she renounced Zeus and the society of Olympus, abstained 
from nectar and ambrosia, and wandered on earth in grief and 
fasting until her form could no longer be known. In this con- 
dition she came to Eleusis, then governed by the prince Keleos. 
Sitting down by a well at the wayside in the guise of an old 
woman, she was found by the daughters of Keleos, who came 
thither with their pails of brass for water. In reply to their 
questions, she told them that she had been brought by pirates 
. from Kréte to Thorikos, and had made her escape; she then 
solicited from them succour and employment as a servant or as 
anurse. The damsels prevailed upon their mother Metaneira 
to receive her, and to entrust her with the nursing of the young 
Démophoén, their late-born brother, the only son of Keleos. 
Démétér was received into the house of Metaneira, her digni- 
fied form still borne down by grief: she sat long silent, and 
could not be induced either to smile or to taste food, until the 
maid-servant Iambé, by jests and playfulness, succeeded in 
amusing and rendering her cheerful. She would not taste wine, 
but requested a peculiar mixture of barley-meal with water and 
the herb mint.3 


1 Sophokl. Antigon. Baxxav untpdxodw OfBay. 

2 Homer, Hymn. Cerer. 123. The Hymn to Démétér has been transe 
tated, accompanied with valuable illustrative notes, by J. H. Voss (Heidelb. 
1826). 3 Homer, Hymn. Cerer. 202-210. 
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The child Démophoén, nursed by Démétér, throve and grew 
up like a god, to the delight and astonishment of his parents: 
she gave him no food, but anointed him daily with ambrosia, 
and plunged him at night in the fire like a torch, where he 
remained unburnt. She would have rendered him immortal 
had she not been prevented by the indiscreet curiosity and 
alarm of Metaneira, who secretly looked in at night, and 
shrieked with horror at the sight of her child in the fire.1_ The 
indignant goddess, setting the infant on the ground, now 
revealed her true character to Metaneira: her wan and aged 
look disappeared, and she stood confest in the genuine majesty 
of her divine shape, diffusing a dazzling brightness which 
illuminated the whole house. ‘Foolish mother,” she said, 
“(thy want of faith has robbed thy son of immortal life. I am 
the exalted Démétér, the charm and comfort both of gods and 
men: I was preparing for thy son exemption from death and 
old age ; now it cannot be but he must taste of both. Yet 
shall he be ever honoured, since he has sat upon my knee, and 
slept in my arms. Let the people of Eleusis erect for me a 
temple and altar on yonder hill above the fountain: I will 
myself prescribe to them the orgies which they must religiously 
perform in order to propitiate my favour.” ? 

The terrified Metaneira was incapable even of lifting up her 
child from the ground: her daughters entered at her cries, and 
began to embrace and tend their infant brother, but he sorrowed 
and could not be pacified for the loss of his divine nurse. All 
night they strove to appease the goddess.® 

Strictly executing the injunctions of Démétér, Keleos con- 
voked the people of Eleusis, and erected the temple on the 
spot which she had pointed out. It was speedily completed, 
and Démétér took up her abode in it, apart from the remain- 
ing gods, still pining with grief for the loss of her daughter, 
and withholding her beneficent aid from mortals. And thus 


1 This story was also told with reference to the Egyptian goddess Isis in 
heg wanderings. "See Plutarch, De Isid. et Ositid.¢. 16, p. 357. 
® Homer, Hymn. Cerer, 274— 
“Opya 8 ait eyioy brodfaouat, dos dy tei 
Sree sich tie tetfoneas bey foe 
The same story is told in regard to the infant Achilles. His mother 
Thetis was taking similar measures to render him immortal, when his 
father Peleus interfered and prevented the consummation. ‘Thetis 
immediately left him in great wrath. (Apollon. Rhod. iv. 866.) 
> Homer, Hymn. 290— 


108 8 od perdiogero Outs, 
Kespérepas yap 64 wiv Exov Tpogor HBR TDivas, 
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she remained a whole year—a desperate and terrible year :1 in 
vain did the oxen draw the plough, and in vain was the barley- 
seed cast into the furrow—Démétér suffered it not to emerge 
from the earth. The human race would have been starved, 
and the gods would have been deprived of their honours and 
sacrifice, had. not Zeus found means to conciliate her. But 
this was a hard task; for Démétér resisted the entreaties of 
Iris and of all the other goddesses and gods whom Zeus 
successively sent to her. She would be satisfied with nothing 
less than the recovery of her daughter. At length Zeus sent 
Hermés to Hadés, to bring Persephoné away: Persephoné 
joyfully obeyed, but Hadés prevailed upon her before she 
departed to swallow a grain of pomegranate, which rendered it 
impossible for her to remain the whole year away from him.? 
With transport did Démétér receive back her lost daughter, 
and the faithful Hekaté sympathised in the delight felt by both 
at the reunion.’ It was now an easier undertaking to reconcile 
her with the gods. Her mother Rhea, sent down expressly by 
Zeus, descended from Olympus on the fertile Rharian plain, 
then smitten with barrenness like the rest of the earth: she 
succeeded in appeasing the indignation of Démétér, who con- 
sented again to put forth her relieving hand. The buried seed 
came up in abundance, and the earth was covered with fruit 
and flowers. She would have wished to retain Persephoné 
constantly with her; but this was impossible, and she was 
obliged to consent that her daughter should go down for one- 
third of each year to the house of Hadés, departing from her 
every spring at the time when the seed issown. She then re- 
visited Olympus, again to dwell with the gods; but before her 
departure she communicated to the daughters of Keleos, and 
to Keleos himself, together with Triptolemus, Dioklés, and 
Eumolpus, the divine service and the solemnities which she re- 
quired to be observed in her honour. And thus began the vener- 
able mysteries of Eleusis, at her special command: the lesser 
mysteries, celebrated in February, in honour of Persephoné; 


1 Homer, H. Cer. 305— 
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2 Hymn, v. 375. ® Hymn, v..443. 
4 Lymn, v. 475— 
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the greater, in August, to the honour of Démétér herself. 
Both are jointly patronesses of the holy city and temple. 
Such is'a brief sketch of the temple legend of Eleusis, set 
forth at length in the Homeric Hymn to Démétér. It is inter- 
esting not less as a picture of the Mater Dolorosa (in the 
mouth of an Athenian, Démétér and Persephoné were always 
The Mother and Daughter, by excellence), first an agonised 
sufferer, and then finally glorified—the weal and woe of man 
being dependent upon her kindly feeling,—than as an illus- 
tration of the nature and growth of Grecian legend generally. 
‘Though we now read this Hymn as pleasing poetry, to the 
Eleusinians, for whom it was composed, it was genuine and 
sacred history. They believed in the visit of Démétér to 
Eleusis, and’ in the Mysteries as a revelation from her, as 
implicitly as they believed in her existence and power as a 
goddess. The Eleusinian psalmist shares this belief in com- 
mon with his countrymen, and embodies it in a continuous 
narrative, in which the great goddesses of the place, as well as 
the great heroic families, figure in inseparable conjunction. 
Keleos is the son of the Eponymous hero Eleusis, and his 
daughters, with the old epic simplicity, carry their basons to 
the well for water. Eumolpus, Triptolemus, Dioklés, heroic 
ancestors of the privileged families who continued throughout 
the historical times of Athens to fulfil their special hereditary 
functions, in the Eleusinian solemnities, are among the 
immediate recipients of inspiration from the goddess: but 
chiefly does she favour Metaneira and her infant son Démo- 
phoén, for the latter of whom her greatest boon is destined, 
and intercepted only by the weak faith of the mother. More- 
over every incident in the Hymn has a local colouring and a 
special reference. The well overshadowed by an olive-tree 
near which Démétér had rested, the stream Kallichoros and 
the temple-hill, were familiar and interesting places in the eyes 
of every Eleusinian ; the peculiar posset prepared from barley- 
meal with mint was always tasted by the Mysts (or com- 
municants) after a prescribed fast, as an article in the cere- 
mony,—while it was also the custom, at a particular spot in 
the processional march, to permit the free interchange of per- 
sonal jokes and taunts upon individuals for the general amuse- 
ment. And these two customs are connected in the Hymn 
with the incidents, that Démétér herself had chosen the posset 
as the first interruption of her long and melancholy fast, and 
that her sorrowful thoughts had been partially diverted by the 
coarse playfulness of the servant-maid Iambé. In the enlarged 
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representation of the Eleusinian ceremonies, which became 
established after the incorporation of Eleusis with Athens, the 
part of Iambé herself was enacted by a woman, or man in 
woman's attire, of suitable wit and imagination, who was posted. 
on the bridge over the  Kephissos, and addressed to the passers- 
by in the procession,! especially the great men of Athens, 
saucy jeers probably not less piercing than those of Aristo- 
phanés on the stage. The torch-bearing Hekaté received a 
portion of the worship in the nocturnal ceremonies of the 
Eleusinia: this too is traced in the Hymn, to her kind and 
affectionate sympathy with the great goddesses. 

Though all these incidents were sincerely believed by the 
Eleusinians as a true history of the past, and as having been 
the real initiatory cause of their own solemnities, it is not the 
less certain that they are simply mythes or legends, and not to 
be treated as history either actual or exaggerated. They do 
not take their start from realities of the past, but from realities 
of the present, combined with retrospective feeling and fancy, 
which fills up the blank of the aforetime in a manner at once 
plausible and impressive. What proportion of fact there may 
be in the legend, or whether there be any at all, it is impossible 
to ascertain and useless to inquire; for the story did not ac- 
quire belief from its approximation to real fact, but from its 
perfect harmony with Eleusinian faith and feeling, and from the 
absence of any standard of historical credibility. The little 
town of Eleusis derived all its importance from the solemnity 
of the Démétria, and the Hymn which we have been consider- 
ing (probably at least as old as 600 B.C) represents the town 
as it stood before its absorption into the larger unity of Athens, 
which seems to have produced an alteration of its legends and 
an increase of dignity in its great festival. In the faith of an 
Eleusinian, the religious as well as the patriotic antiquities of 
his native town were connected with this capital solemnity. 
The divine legend of the sufferings of Démétér and her visit 
to Eleusis was to him that which the heroic legend of Adrastus 
and the siege of Thebes was to a Sikyonian, or that of Erech- 
theus and Athéné to an Athenian—grouping together in the 
same scene and story the goddess and the heroic fathers of the 
town. If our information were fuller, we should probably find 


1 Aristophanés, Vesp. 1363. Hesych. v. Pegupls. Suidas, v. Tepupl(wv. 
Compare about the details of the ceremony, Clemens Alexandr. Admon. 
ad Gent. p. 13. A similar licence of unrestrained jocularity appears in 
the rites of Démétér in Sicily (Diodor. v. 4; see also Pausan. vii. 27, 4), 
and in the worship of Damia and Auxesia at AEgina (Herodot. v. 83). 
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abundance of other legends respecting the Démétria: the 
Gephyrzi of Athens, to whom belonged the celebrated 
Harmodios and Aristogeitén, and who possessed special 
Orgies of Démétér the Sorrowful, to which no man foreign to 
their Gens was ever admitted,’ would doubtless have told 
stories not only different but contradictory ; and even in other 
Eleusinian mythes we discover Eumolpus as king of Eleusis, 
son of Poseid6n, and a Thracian, completely different from the 
character which he bears in the Hymn before us. Neither 
discrepancies nor want of evidence, in reference to alleged 
antiquities, shocked the faith of a non-historical public. What 
they wanted was a picture of the past, impressive to their feel- 
ings and plausible to their imagination : and it is important to 
the reader to remember, while he reads either the divine 
legends which we are now illustrating, or the heroic legends 
to which we shall soon approach, that he is dealing with a past 
which never was present,—a region essentially mythical, neither 
approachable by the critic nor measurable by the chronologer. 

The tale respecting the visit of Démétér, which was told by 
the ancient Gens, called the Phytalids,® in reference to another 
temple of Démétér between Athens and Eleusis, and also by 
the Megarians in reference to a Démétrion near their city, 
acquired under the auspices of Athens still further extension. 
The goddess was reported to have first communicated to 
‘Triptolemus at Eleusis the art of sowing corn, which by his 
intervention was disseminated all over the earth. And thus 
the Athenians took credit to themselves for having been the 
medium of communication from the gods to man of all the 
inestimable blessings of agriculture which they affirmed to 
have been first exhibited on the fertile Rharian plain near 
Eleusis. Such pretensions are not to be found in the old 
Homeric Hymn. The festival of the Thesmophoria, cele- 
brated in honour of Démétér Thesmophoros at Athens, was 
altogether different from the Eleusinia, in this material respect, 
as well as others, that all males were excluded and women 


1 Herodot. v. 61. 

2 Pausan. i, 38, 33 Apollodér. iii. 15, 4. Heyne in his Note admits 
several persons named Eumolpus. Compare Isokratés, Panegyr. p..55- 
Philochorus the Attic antiquary could not have received the legend of the 
Eleusinian Hymn, from the different account which he gave respecting the 
rape of Persephoné (Philoch. Fragm. 46, ed. Didot) and also respecting 
Keleos (Fr, 28, ibid.). 

3 Phytalus, the Eponym or godfather of this gens, had received Démétér 
asa guest in his house, when she first presented mankind with the fruit of 
the fig-tree, (Pausan. i. 37, 2.) 
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only were allowed to partake in it: the surname Thesmo- 
phoros gave occasion to new legends in which the goddess 
was glorified as the first authoress of laws and legal sanctions 
to mankind.!_ This festival for women apart and alone, was 
also celebrated at Thebes, at Paros, at Ephesus, and in many 
other parts of Greece.? 

Altogether, Démétér and Dionysos, as the Grecian counter- 
parts of the Egyptian Isis and Osiris, seem to have been 
the great recipients of the new sacred rites borrowed from 
Egypt, before the worship of Isis in her own name was intro- 
duced into Greece; their solemnities became more frequently 
recluse and mysterious than those of the other deities. The 
importance of Démétér to the collective nationality of Greece 
may be gathered from the fact that her temple was erected at 
Thermopylz, the spot where the Amphiktyonic assemblies 
were held, close to the temple of the Eponymous hero 
Amphiktyén himself, and under the surname of the Amphi- 
ktyonic Démétér.® 

We now pass to another and not less important celestial 
personage—Apollo. 

The legends of Délos and Delphi, embodied in the Homeric 
Hymn to Apollo, indicate, if not a greater dignity, at least a 
more widely diffused worship of that god than even of 
Démétér. The Hymn is, in point of fact, an aggregate of two 
separate compositions, one emanating from an Ionic bard at 
Délos, the other from Delphi. The first details the birth, the 
second the mature divine efficiency, of Apollo; but both alike 
present the unaffected charm as well as the characteristic 
peculiarities of Grecian mythical narrative. The hymnographer 
sings, and his hearers accept in perfect good faith, a history of 
the past; but it is a past, imagined partly as an introductory 
explanation to the present, partly as the means of glorifying 
the god. The island of Délos was the accredited birthplace of 
Apollo, and is also the place in which he chiefly delights, 
where the great and brilliant Ionic festival is periodically con- 
vened in his honour. Yet it is a rock narrow, barren and 
uninviting : how came so glorious a privilege to be awarded to 
it? This the poet takes upon himself to explain. Lété, 
pregnant with Apollo and persecuted by the jealous Héré, 





} Kallimach, Hymn, Cerer. 19. _Sophoklés, Triptolemos, Frag. 
Cicero Legg. ii. 14, and the note of Servius ad Virgil. Ain. iv. 58. 

2 Xenophon, Hellen. v. 2, 29. Herodot. vi. 16, 134. pxos Gecpopdpov 
Ahunrpos—ra es tpoeva ydvov Eppnra iepd. 

® Herodot. vii, 200, 
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could find no spot wherein to give birth to her offspring. In 
vain did she address herself to numerous places in Greece, the 
Asiatic coast, and the intermediate islands; all were terrified 
at the wrath of Héré, and refused to harbour her. As a last 
resort, she approached the rejected and repulsive island of 
Délos, and promised that if shelter were granted to her in her 
forlorn condition, the island should become the chosen resort 
of Apollo as well as the site of his temple with its rich accom- 
panying solemnities.1_ Délos joyfully consented, but not with- 
out many apprehensions that the potent Apollo would despise 
her unworthiness, and not without exacting a formal oath from 
Lét6,—who was then admitted to the desired protection, and 
duly accomplished her long and painful labour. Though 
Diéné, Rhea, Themis and Amphitrité came to soothe and 
succour her, yet Héré kept away the goddess presiding over 
childbirth, Eileithyia, and thus cruelly prolonged her pangs. 
At length Eileithyia came, and Apollo was born. Hardly had 
Apollo tasted, from the hands of Themis, the immortal food, 
nectar and ambrosia, when he burst at once his infant bands, 
and displayed himself in full divine form and strength, claiming 
his characteristic attributes of the bow and the harp, and his 
privileged function of announcing beforehand to mankind the 
designs of Zeus. The promise made by Lét6 to Délos was 
faithfully performed: amidst the numberless other temples and 
groves which men provided for him, he ever preferred that 
island as his permanent residence, and there the Ionians with 
their wives and children, and all their “bravery,” congregated 
periodically from their different cities to glorify him. Dance 
and song and athletic contests adorned the solemnity, while 
the countless ships, wealth, and grace of the multitudinous 
Ionians had the air of an assembly of gods. The Delian 
maidens, servants of Apollo, sang hymns to the glory of the 
god, as well as of Artemis and Lét6, intermingled with ad- 
ventures of foregone men and women, to the delight of the 
listening crowd. The blind itinerant bard of Chios (composer 
of this the Homeric hymn, and confounded in antiquity with 
the author of the Iliad), having found honour and acceptance 
at this festival, commends himself, in a touching farewell strain, 
to the remembrance and sympathy of the Delian maidens.? 

1 According to another legend, Lété was said to have been conveyed 
from the Hyperboreans to Délos in twelve days, in the form of a she- 
wolf, to escape the jealous eye of Héré. In connexion with this legend, it 
was affirmed that the she-wolves always brought forth their young only 
during these twelve days in the year (Aristot. Llist. Animal. vii. 35). 

2 Hom. Hymn. Apoll. i. 179. 
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But Délos was not an oracular spot : Apollo did not manifest 
himself there as revealer of the futurities of Zeus. A place 
must be found where this beneficent function, without which 
mankind would perish under the innumerable doubts and 
perplexities of life, may be exercised and rendered available. 
Apollo himself descends from Olympus to make choice of a 
suitable site: the hymnographer knows a thousand other ad- 
ventures-of the god which he might sing, but he prefers this 
memorable incident, the charter and patent of consecration 
for the Delphian temple. Many different places did Apollo 
inspect: he surveyed the country of the Magnétes and the 
Perrhzebians, came to I6lkos, and passed over from thence to 
Eubcea and the plain of Lelanton. But even this fertile spot 
did not please him: he crossed the Euripus to Beeotia, passed 
by Teuméssus and Mykaléssus, and the then inaccessible and 
unoccupied forest on which the city of Thebes afterwards 
stood. He next proceeded to Onchéstos, but the grove of 
Poseidén was already established there; next across the 
Képhissus to Okalea, Haliartus, and the agreeable plain and 
much-frequented fountain of Delphusa, or Tilphusa. Pleased 
with the place, Apollo prepared to establish his oracle there, 
but Tilphusa was proud of the beauty of her own site, and 
did not choose that her glory should be eclipsed by that of the 
god.! Shealarmed him with the apprehension that the chariots 
which contended in her plain, and the horses and mules which 
watered at her fountain, would disturb the solemnity of his 
oracle ; and she thus induced him to proceed onward to the 
southern side of Parnassus, overhanging the harbour of Krissa. 
Here he established his oracle, in the mountainous site not 
frequented by chariots and horses, and near to a fountain, 
which however was guarded by a vast and terrific serpent, 
once the nurse of the monster TyphaOn. This serpent Apollo 
slew with an arrow, and suffered its body to rot in the sun: 
hence the name of the place, Pythé,? and the surname of the 
Pythian Apollo. The plan of his temple being marked out, 
it’ was built by Trophénios and Agamédés, aided by a crowd 
of forward auxiliaries from the neighbourhood. He now 
discovered with indignation, however, that Tilphusa had 
cheated him, and went back with swift step to resent it. 
“Thou shalt not thus,” he said, “succeed in thy fraud and 
retain thy beautiful water: the glory of the place shall be mine, 
and not thine alone.” Thus saying, he tumbled down a crag 
upon the fountain, and obstructed her limpid current; establish- 

1 Hom. Hymn. Apoll. 262, # Hom. Hymn, 363—#iGeoOa, fo rot. 
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ing an altar for himself in a grove hard by near another spring, 
where men still worship him as Apollo Tilphusios, because of 
his severe vengeance upon the once beautiful Tilphusa.? 

Apollo next stood in need of chosen ministers to take care 
of his temple and sacrifice, and to pronounce his responses 
at Pythé. Descrying a ship, “containing many and good 
men,” bound on traffic from the Minoian Knossus in Kréte, 
to Pylus in Peloponnésus, he resolved to make use of the ship 
and her crew for his purpose. Assuming the shape of a vast 
dolphin, he splashed about and shook the vessel so as to 
strike the mariners with terror, while he sent a strong wind, 
which impelled her along the coast of Peloponnésus into the 
Corinthian Gulf, and finally to the harbour of Krissa, where 
she ran aground. ‘The affrighted crew did not dare to disem- 
bark : but Apollo was seen standing on the shore in the guise 
of a vigorous youth, and inquired who they were and what 
was their business. The leader of the Krétans recounted in 
reply their miraculous and compulsory voyage, when Apollo 
revealed himself as the author and contriver of it, announcing 
to them the honourable function and the dignified post to 
which he destined them.? They followed him by his orders 
to the rocky Pythé on Parnassus, singing the solemn Jo-Paian 
such as it is sung in Kréte, while the god himself marched at 
their head, with his fine form and lofty step, playing on the 
harp. He showed them the temple and site of the oracle, 
and directed them to worship him as Apollo Delphinios, 
because they had first seen him in the shape of a dolphin. 
“But how,” they inquired, “are we to live in a spot where 
there is neither corn, nor vine, nor pasturage?” “Ye silly 
mortals,” answered the god, “who look only for toil and 
privation, know that an easier lot is yours. Ye shall live by 
the cattle whom crowds of pious visitors will bring to the 
temple: ye shall need only the knife to be constantly ready 
for sacrifice.6 Your duty will be to guard my temple, and to 
officiate as ministers at my feasts: but if ye be guilty of wrong 
or insolence, either by word or deed, ye shall become the 
slaves of other men, and shall remain so for ever. Take heed 
of the word and the warning.” 

Such are the legends of Délos and Delphi, according to the 


2 Hom. Hymn. Apoll. 381. 2 Hom, Hymn. Apoll. 475 s7q 
3% Homer. Hymn. Apoll. 535— 
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Homeric Hymn to Apollo. The specific functions of the god, 
and the chief localities of his worship, together with the 
surnames attached to them, are thus historically explained, 
being connected with his past acts and adventures. Though 
these are to us only interesting poetry, yet to those who heard 
them sung they possessed all the requisites of history, and 
were fully believed as such; not because they were partially 
founded in reality, but because they ran in complete harmony 
with the feelings ; and, so long as that condition was fulfilled, 
it was not the fashion of the time to canvass truth or falsehood. 
The narrative is purely personal, without any discernible 
symbolised doctrine or allegory, to serve as a supposed ulterior 
purpose : the particular deeds ascribed to Apollo grow out of 
the general preconceptions as to his attributes, combined with 
the present realities of his worship. It is neither history nor 
allegory, but simple mythe or legend. 

The worship of Apollo is among the most ancient, capital, 
and strongly marked facts of the Grecian world, and widely 
diffused over every branch of the race. It is older than the 
Tliad or Odyssey, in the latter of which both Pythé and Délos 
are noted, though Délos is not named in the former. But the 
ancient ‘Apollo i is different in more respects than one from the 
Apollo of later times. He is ina peculiar manner the god of 
the Trojans, unfriendly to the Greeks, and especially to 
Achilles; he has, moreover, only two primary attributes, his 
bow and his prophetic powers, without any distinct connexion 
either with the harp, or with medicine, or with the sun, all 
which in later times he came to comprehend. He becomes 
not only, as Apollo Karneius, the chief god of the Doric race, 
but also (under the surname of Patréus) the great protecting 
divinity of the gentile tie among the Jonians:! he is moreover 
the guide and stimulus to Grecian colonisation, scarcely any 
colony being ever sent out without encouragement and direction 
from the oracle at Delphi: Apollo Archégetés is one of his 
great surnames.? His temple lends sanctity to the meetings 
of the Amphiktyonic assembly, and he is always in filial 
subordination and harmony with his father Zeus: Delphi and 
Olympia‘are never found in conflict. In the Iliad, the warm 
and earnest patrons of the Greeks are Héré, Athéné, and 


1 Harpokration, v. "AwéAAwr xarpgos and ‘Epxeios Zels. Apollo 
Delphinios also belongs to the Ionic Greeks generally, Strabo, iv, 179. 
4 Thucydid, vi. 3; Kallimach. Hymn. Apoll, 56-— 
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Poseid6n: here too Zeus and Apollo are seen in harmony, 
for Zeus is decidedly well-inclined to the Trojans, and re- 
luctantly sacrifices them to the importunity of the two great 
goddesses.! The worship of the Sminthian Apollo, in various 
parts of the Troad and the neighbouring territory, dates before 
the earliest periods of olic colonisation :? hence the zealous 
patronage of Troy ascribed to him in the Iliad. Altogether, 
however, the distribution and partialities of the gods in that 
poem are different from what they become in later times,—a 
difference which our means of information do not enable us 
satisfactorily to explain. Besides the Delphian temple, Apollo 
had numerous temples throughout Greece, and oracles at Abe 
in Phékis, on the Mount Pt6éon, and at Tegyra in Beeotia, 
where he was said to have been born,® at Branchide near 
Milétus, at Klarus in Asia Minor, and at Patara in Lykia. 
He was not the only oracular god: Zeus at Dodona and at 
Olympia gave responses also: the gods or heroes Trophénius, 
Amphiaraus, Amphilochus, Mopsus, &c., each at his own 
sanctuary and in his own prescribed manner, rendered the 
same service. 

The two legends of Delphi and Délos, above noticed, form 
of course a very insignificant fraction of the narratives which 


_ once existed respecting the great and venerated Apollo. They 


serve only as specimens, and as very early specimens,‘ to 
illustrate what these divine mythes were, and what was the 
turn of Grecian faith and imagination. The constantly recur- 
ring festivals of the gods caused an incessant demand for new 
mythes respecting them, or at least for varieties and repro- 
ductions of the old mythes. Even during the third century of 
the Christian zra, in the time of the rhét6ér Menander, when 
the old forms of Paganism were waning and when the stock 


1 Tliad, iv. 30-46. 

® Tliad, i. 38, 453 Stephan. Byz. “Avy, TéveBos. See also Klausen, 
£neas und die Penaten, b. i. p. 69, The worship of Apollo Sminthios and 
the festival of the Sminthia at Alexandria Troas lasted down to the time 
of Menander the rhét6r, at the close of the third century after Christ. 

3 Plutarch, Defect. Oracul. c. 5, p. 412; ¢. 8, p. 4143 Steph. Byz. v. 
Teybpa. The Temple of the Pt6an Apollo had acquired celebrity before 
the days of the poet Asius. Pausan. ix. 23, 3. 

4 The legend which Ephorus followed about the establishment of the 
Delphian temple was something radically different from the Homeric 
Hymn (Ephori Fragm. 70, ed. Didot) ; his narrative went far to politicise 
and rationalise the story. The progeny of Apollo was very numerous, and 
of the most diverse attributes ; he was father of the Korybantes (Phere- 
kydés, Fragm. 6, ed. Didot), as well as of Asklépios and Aristaeus (Schol. 
Apollon. Rhod. ii. 500; Apollodér. iii. 10, 3). 
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of mythes in existence was extremely abundant, we see this 
demand in great force ; but it was incomparably more operative 
in those earlier times when the creative vein of the Gfecian 
mind yet retained its pristine and unfaded richness. Each 
god had many different surnames, temples, groves, and 
solemnities ; with each of which was connected more or less 
of mythical narrative, originally hatched in the prolific and 
spontaneous fancy of a believing neighbourhood, to be after- 
wards expanded, adorned, and diffused by the song of the 
poet. The earliest subject of competition ! at the great Pythian 
festival was the singing of a hymn in honour of Apollo: other 
agones were subsequently added, but the ode or hymn con- 
stituted the fundamental attribute of the solemnity: the Pythia 
at Sikyon and elsewhere were probably framed on a similar 
footing. So too at the ancient and celebrated Charitésia, or 
festival of the Charites, at Orchomenos, the rivalry of the poets 
in their various modes of composition both began and con- 
tinued as the predominant feature:? and the inestimable 
treasures yet remaining to us of Attic tragedy and comedy, 
are gleanings from the once numerous dramas exhibited at the 
solemnity of the Dionysia. The Ephesians gave considerable 
rewards for the best hymns in honour of Artemis, to be sung 
at her temple.§ And the early lyric poets of Greece, though 
their works have not descended to us, devoted their genius 
largely to similar productions, as may be seen by the titles and 
fragments yet remaining. 

Both the Christian and the Mahomedan religions have 
begun during the historical age, have been propagated from 
one common centre, and have been erected upon the ruins of 
a different pre-existing faith. With none of these particulars 
did Grecian Paganism correspond. It took rise in an age 
of imagination and feeling simply, without the restraints, as 


1 Strabo, ix. p. 421. Menander the rhét6r (Ap. Walz. Coll. Rhett. t. 
ix. p. 136) gives an elaborate classification of hymns to the gods, dis- 
tinguishing them into nine classes—xAnriuxol, droreumrixol, gvoixol, 
pvbinol, yereadoryixol, rewracutvor, ederixo’ &meverixol, pixrol i—the second 
class had reference to the temporary absence or departure of a god to some 
distant place, which were often admitted in the ancient religion. Sappho 
and Alkman in their &éetic hymns invoked the gods from many different 
places,—rhy piv yap “Apreuw é puplav piv dptwr, puplav B& wérewy, Ere Bt 
motapay, avaxaAer,—also Aphrodité and Apollo, &¢, All these’ songs 
were full of adventures and details respecting the gods,—in other words, 
of legendary matter. 

2 Pindar, Olymp. xiv.; Boeckh, Staatshaushaltung der Athener, 

Appendix, § xx. p. 357. 

Alexander A2tolus, apud Macrobium, Saturn, v. 22. 
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well as without the aid, of writing or records, of history 
or philosophy. It was, as a general rule, the spontaneous 
product of many separate tribes and localities, imitation and 
propagation operating as subordinate causes; it was moreover 
a primordial faith as far as our means of information enable us 
to discover. 

These considerations explain to us two facts in the history 
of the early pagan mind, First, the divine mythes, the matter 
of their religion, constituted also the matter of their earliest 
history ; next, these mythes harmonised with each other only 
in their general types, but differed incurably in respect of 
particular incidents. The poet who sang a new adventure of 
Apollo, the trace of which he might have heard in some remote 
locality, would take care that it should be agreeable to the 
general conceptions which his hearers entertained respecting 
the god. He would not ascribe the cestus or amorous 
influences to Athéné, nor armed interference and the zgis to 
Aphrodité ; but, provided he maintained this general keeping, 
he might indulge his fancy without restraint in the particular 
events of the story.! The feelings and faith of his hearers 
went along with him, and there were no critical scruples to 
hold them back : to scrutinise the alleged proceedings of the 
gods was repulsive, and to disbelieve them impious. And thus 
these divine mythes, though they had their root simply in 
religious feelings, and though they presented great discrepancies 
of fact, served nevertheless as primitive matter of history to 
an early Greek: they were the only narratives, at once 
publicly accredited and interesting, which he possessed. To 
them were aggregated the heroic mythes (to which we shall 
proceed presently),—indeed the two are inseparably blended, 
gods, heroes, and men almost always appearing in the same 
picture,—analogous both in their structure and their genesis, 
and differing chiefly in the circumstance that they sprang from. 
the type of a hero instead of from that of a god. 


2 The birth of Apollo and Artemis from Zeus and Lét6 is among the 
oldest _and most generally admitted facts in the Grecian divine legends. 
Yet A:schylus did not scruple to describe Artemis publicly as daughter of 
Démétér (Herodot. ii. 156; Pausan. viii. 37, 3). Herodotus thinks that 
he copied this innovation from the Egyptians, who affirmed that Apollo 
and Artemis were the sons of Dionysos and Isis. 

The number and discrepancies of the mythes respecting each god are 
attested by the fruitless attempts of learned Greeks to escape the necessity 
of rejecting any of them by multiplying homonymous personages,—three 
persons named Zeus; five named Athéné ; six named Apollo, &c. (Cicero, 
de Natur. Deor. iii, 21 ; Clemen. Alexand, Admon. ad Gent. p. 17.) 
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We are not to be astonished if we find Aphrodité, in the 
Tliad, born from Zeus and Dioné, and in the Theogony of 
Hesiod, generated from the foam on the sea after the 
mutilation of Uranos ; nor if in the Odyssey she appears as 
the wife of Héphzstos, while in the Theogony the latter is 
married to Aglaia, and Aphrodité is described as mother of 
three children by Arés.1_ The Homeric Hymn to Aphrodité 
details the legend of Aphrodite and Anchisés, which is 
presupposed in the Iliad as the parentage of 4=neas: but the 
author of the Hymn, probably sung at one of the festivals of 
Aphrodité in Cyprus, represents the goddess as ashamed of 
her passion for a mortal, and as enjoining Anchisés under 
severe menaces not to reveal who the mother of Aineas was ;2 
while in the Iliad she has no scruple in publicly owning him, 
and he passes everywhere as heracknowledged son. Aphrodité 
is described in the Hymn as herself cold and unimpressible, 
but ever active and irresistible in inspiring amorous feelings to 
gods, to men, and to animals. Three goddesses are recorded 
as memorable exceptions to her universal empire,—Athéné, 
Artemis, and Hestia or Vesta. Aphrodité was one of the 
most important of all the goddesses in the mythical world: for 
the number of interesting, pathetic and tragical adventures 
deducible from misplaced or unhappy passion was of course 
very great; and in most of these cases the intervention of 
Aphrodité was usually prefixed, with some legend to explain 
why she manifested herself. Her range of action grows wider 
in the later epic and lyric and tragic poets than in Homer’ 

a Heiod, Theogon. 188, 934, 945; Homer, Iliad, v. 3713 Odyss. 
viii, 268, 

3 Homer, Hymn. Vener. 248, 286 ; Homer, Iliad, v. 320, 386. 

3A large proportion of the Hesiodic epic related to the exploits and 
adventures of the heroic women,—the Catalogue of Women and the Eoiai 
embodied a string of such narratives. Hesiod and Stesichorus explained 
the conduct of Helen and Klytemnestra by the anger of Aphrodité, caused 
by the neglect of their father Tyndarcus to sacrifice to her (Hesiod, Fragm, 
59, ed. Diintzer ; Stesichor. Fragm. 9, ed. Schneidewin): the irresistible 
ascendancy of Aphrodité is set forth in the Hippolytus of Euripidés not 
less forcibly than that of Dionysos in the Bacchw. The character of 
Daphnis the herdsman, well known from the first Idyll of Theocritus, and 
illustrating the destroying force of Aphrodité, appears to have been first 
introduced into Greek poetry by Stesichorus (see Klausen, Eneas und die 
Penaten, vol. i. pp. 526-529: compare Welcker, Kleine Schriften, part i. 
p. 189). Compare’a striking piece among the Fragmenta Incerta of 
Sophokiés (Fr. 63, Brunck) and Euripid. Troad. 946, 995, 1048. Even 
in the Opp. et Di. of Hesiod, Aphrodité is conceived rather as a disturbing 
and injurious influence (v. 65). 

Adonis owes his renown to the Alexandrine poets and their contemporary 
sovereigns (see Bion’s Idyll and the Adoniazuse of Theocritus) The | 
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Athéné, the man-goddess,! born from the head of Zeus, 
without a mother and without feminine sympathies, is the 
antithesis partly of Aphrodité, partly of the effeminate or 
womanised god Dionysos—the latter is an importation from 
Asia, but Athéné is a Greek conception—the type of 
composed, majestic and unrelenting force. It appears how- 
ever as if this goddess had been conceived in a different 
manner in different parts of Greece. For we find ascribed 
to her in some of the legends, attributes of industry and home- 
keeping ; she is represented as the companion of Héphestos, 
patronising handicraft, and expert at the loom and the spindle: 
the Athenian potters worshipped her along with Prométheus. 
Such traits of character do not square with the formidable zgis 
and the massive and crushing spear which Homer and most 
of the mythes assign to her. There probably were at first at 
least two different types of Athéné, and their coalescence has 
partially obliterated the less marked of the two.? Athéné is 
the constant and watchful protectress of Héraklés: she is also 
locally identified with the soil and people of Athens, even in 
the Iliad; Egechtheus, the Athenian, is born of the earth, but 
Athéné brings him up, nourishes him, and lodges him in her 
own temple, where the Athenians annually worship him with 
sacrifice and solemnities.* It was altogether impossible to make 
Erechtheus son of Athéné,—the type of the goddess forbade 
it; but the Athenian mythe-creators, though they found this 
barrier impassable, strove to approach to it as near as they 
could, and the description which they give of the birth of 
Ericthonios, at once un-Homeric and unseemly, presents some- 
thing like the phantom of maternity.* 

The huntress Artemis, in Arcadia and in Greece proper, 
generally exhibits a well-defined type with which the legends 
favourites of Aphrodité, even as counted up by the diligence of Clemens 
rap are however very few in number. (Admonitio ad Gent. 
Ps Asbpoble Bapov.. . "A@dvg Simmias Rhodius ; MéAexus, ap. Hepheestion. 


©. 9, p. 54, Gaisford. 
‘Apollodér. ap. Schol. ad Sophokl. CEdip. vol. 57; Pausan, i. 24, 35 

ix. 26, 3; Diodér. v. 73; Plato, Legg. ix. p. 920. In the Opp. et Di. of 
Hesiod, the carpenter is the servant of “Athen (429): see also Phereklos 
the réerwy in the Iliad, v. 61: compare viii. 385; Odyss. viii. 493; and 
the Homeric Hymn to Aphrodité, v. 12, The learned article of O. 
Miiller (in the Encyclopzedia of Ersch and Gruber, since republished among 
his Kleine Deutsche Schriften, p. 134 seq.), Pallas Athéné, brings together 
all that can be known about this goddess. 

3 Tliad, ii, 546 ; art 362. 

4 Apollodér. iii. 4,6. Compare the vague language of Plato, Kritias, 
ce ivi and Ovid, Mitamorph. e 757 ta ‘ 

voL. lL E 
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respecting her are tolerably consistent. But the Ephesian as 
well as the Tauric Artemis partakes more of the Asiatic 
character, and has borrowed the attributes of the Lydian Great 
Mother as well as of an indigenous Tauric Virgin :} this 
Ephesian Artemis passed to the colonies of Phokea and 
Milétus.2 The Homeric Artemis shares with her brother 
Apollo in the dexterous use of the far-striking bow, and 
sudden death is described by the poet as inflicted by her 
gentle arrow. Jealousy of the gods at the withholding of 
honours and sacrifices, or at the presumption of mortals in 
contending with them,—a point of character so frequently 
recurring in the types of the Grecian gods,—manifests itself 
in the legends of Artemis. The memorable Kalyd6nian boar 
is sent by her as a visitation upon CEneus, because he had 
omitted to sacrifice to her, while he did honour to other 
gods. The Arcadian heroine Atalanta is however a reproduc- 
tion of Artemis, with little or no difference, and the goddess is 
sometimes confounded even with her attendant nymphs. 

The mighty Poseid6n, the earth-shaker and the ruler of the 
sea, is second only to Zeus in power, but has no share in those 
imperial and superintending capacities which the Father of 
Gods and men exhibits. He numbers a numerous heroic 
progeny, usually men of great corporeal strength, and many of 
them belonging to the Holic race. The great Neleid family 
of Pylus trace their origin up to him ; and he is also the father 
of Polyphémus the Cyclops, whose well-earned suffering he 
cruelly revenges upon Odysseus. His Delés is the island of 
Kalaureia,* wherein there was held an old local Amphiktyony, 
for the purpose of rendering to him joint honour and sacrifice. 
The isthmus of Corinth, Heliké in Achaia, and Onchéstos in 

1 Herodot. iv. 103; Strabo, xii. p. 534; xiii. p. 650. About the 
Ephesian Artemis, see Guhl, Ephesiaca (Berlin, 1843), p. 79 sgq- 5 
Aristoph. Nub. 590; Autokratés in Tympanistis apud in. Hist. 
Animal, xii. 9; and Spanheim ad Callimach. Hymn. Dian. 36. The 
dances in honour of Artemis sometimes appear to have approached to the 
frenzied style of Bacchanal movement. See the words of Timotheus ap. 
Plutarch, de Audiend. Poet. i 22,¢. 4, and mepl Aeiaid. Cc. 10, p. 170, 
also Aristoph. Lysist. 1314. They seem to have been often celebrated in 
the solitudes of the mountains, which were the favourite resort of Artemis 
(Kallimach. Hymn. Dian. 19), and these dpeBdo.a: were always causes 
predisposing to fanatical excitement, 

2 Strabo, iv. p. 179. 3 Iliad, ix. 529. 

“ Strabo, viii, p. 374. According to the old poem called Eumolpia, 
ascribed to Musceus, the oracle of Delphi originally belonged to Poseid6én 
and Gvea, jointly: from Gza it passed to Themis, and from her to Apollo, 
to whom Poseidén also made over his share as a compensation for the 
surrender of Kalaureia to him, (Pausan. x. 5, 3.) 
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Beeotia, are also residences which he much affects, and where 
he is solemnly worshipped. But the abode which he originally 
and specially selected for himself was the Acropolis of Athens, 
where by a blow of his trident he produced a well of water in 
the rock: Athéné came afterwards and claimed the spot for 
herself, planting in token of possession the olive-tree which 
stood in the sacred grove of Pandrosos: and the decision 
either of the autochthonous Cecrops, or of Erechtheus, awarded 
to her the preference, much to the displeasure of Poseidén. 
Either on this account, or on account of the death of his son 
Eumolpus, slain in assisting the Eleusinians against Erechtheus, 
the Attic mythes ascribed to Poseidén great enmity against the 
Erechtheid family, which he is asserted to have ultimately 
overthrown : Theseus, whose glorious reign and deeds succeeded 
to that family, is said to have been really his son.!_ In several 
other places,—in Agina, Argos and Naxos,—Poseidén had 
disputed the privileges of patron-god with Zeus, Héré and 
Dionysos: he was worsted in all, but bore his defeat patiently.? 
Poseidén endured a long slavery, in common with Apollo, 
gods as they were,® under Laomed6n, king of Troy, at the 
command and condemnation of Zeus: the two gods rebuilt 
the walls of the city, which had been destroyed by Héraklés, 
When their time was expired, the insolent Laomed6n withheld 
from them the stipulated reward, and even accompanied its 
refusal with appalling threats; and the subsequent animosity 
of the god against Troy was greatly determined by the senti- 
ment of this injustice.* 

Such periods of servitude, inflicted upon individual gods, 
are among the most remarkable of all the incidents in the 
divine legends. We find Apollo on another occasion con- 
demned to serve Admétus, king of Pherz, as a punishment for 
having killed the Cyclépes, and Héraklés also is sold as a slave 
toOmphalé. Even the fierce Arés, overpowered and imprisoned 
for a long time by the two Aldids,® is ultimately liberated 
only by extraneous aid. Such narratives attest the discursive 
range of Grecian fancy in reference to the gods, as well as the 
perfect commingling of things and persons, divine and human, 
in their conceptions of the past. The god who serves is for 
the time degraded: but the supreme god who commands the 





2 Apollodér, iii. 14, i 15 3S 
® Plutarch, Sympos. vii 
3 Tliad, ii. 716, 7665 Bang TAlkestis, 2. See Panyasis, Fragm. 12, 
p. 24, ed. Diintzer, 
# Tliad, vii. 4523 xxi. 459. ® Tliad, v. 386. 
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servitude is in the like proportion exalted, whilst the idea of 
some sort of order and government among these superhuman 
beings was never lost sight of. Nevertheless the mythes 
respecting the servitude of the gods became obnoxious after- 
wards, along with many others, to severe criticism on the part 
of philosophers. 

The proud, jealous, and bitter Héré,—the goddess of the 
once-wealthy Mykénz, the fax et focus of the Trojan war, and 
the ever-present protectress of Jasén in the Argonautic expe- 
dition,—occupies an indispensable station in the mythical 
world. As the daughter of Kronos and wife of Zeus, she fills 
a throne from whence he cannot dislodge her, and which gives 
her a right perpetually to grumble and to thwart him.2 Her 
unmeasured jealousy of the female favourites of Zeus, and her 
antipathy against his sons, especially against Héraklés, has 
been the suggesting cause of innumerable mythes: the general 
type of her character stands here clearly marked, as furnishing 
both stimulus and guide to the mythopceic fancy. The 
“Sacred Wedding,” or marriage of Zeus and Héré, was 
familiar to epithalamic poets long before it became a theme 
for the spiritualising ingenuity of critics. 

Héphestos is the son of Héré without a father, and stands 
to her in the same relation as Athéné to Zeus: her pride and 
want of sympathy are manifested by her casting him out at 
once in consequence of his deformity. He is the god of fire 
—especially of fire in its practical applications to handicraft— 
and is indispensable as the right hand and instrument of the 
gods. His skill and his deformity appear alternately as the 
source of mythical stories: wherever exquisite and effective 
fabrication is intended to be designated, Héphzestos is announced 
as the maker, although in this function the type of his char- 
acter is reproduced in Dedalos. In the Attic legends he 
appears intimately united both with Prométheus and with 
Athéné, in conjunction with whom he was worshipped at 
Kolénus near Athens. Lémnos was the favourite residence 
of Hépheestos ; and if we possessed more knowledge of this 
island and its town Héphestias, we should doubtless find 
abundant legends detailing his adventures and interventions, 

The chaste, still, and home-keeping Hestia, goddess: of the 
family hearth, is far less fruitful in mythical narratives, in spite 
of her very superior dignity, than the knavish, smooth-tongued, 
keen and acquisitive Hermés. His function of messenger of 


1 Iliad, iv. 51; Odyss, 
2 Vind, i. 5443 iv. 29-38 






408. 3 fliad, xviii. 306, 
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the gods brings him perpetually on the stage, and affords 
ample scope for portraying the features of his character. The 
Homeric Hymn to Hermés describes the scene and circum- 
stances of his birth, and the almost instantaneous manifestation, 
even in infancy, of his peculiar attributes. It explains the 
friendly footing on which he stood with Apollo,—the inter- 
change of gifts and functions between them,—and lastly, the 
inviolate security of all the wealth and offerings in the 
Delphian temple, exposed as they were to thieves without any 
visible protection. Such was the innate cleverness and talent 
of Hermés, that on the day he was born he invented the lyre, 
stringing the seven chords on the shell of a tortoise\—and 
also stole the cattle of Apollo in Pieria, dragging them back- 
wards to his cave in Arcadia, so that their track could not be 
detected. To the remonstrances of his mother Maia, who 
points out to him the danger of offending Apollo, Hermés 
replies, that he aspires to rival the dignity and functions of 
Apollo among the immortals, and that if his father Zeus re- 
fuses to grant them to him, he will employ his powers of 
thieving in breaking open the sanctuary at Delphi, and in 
carrying away the gold and the vestments, the precious tripods 
and vessels? Presently Apollo discovers the loss of his cattle, 
and after some trouble finds his way to the Kyllénian cavern, 
where he sees Hermés asleep in his cradle. The child denies 
the theft with effrontery, and even treats the surmise as a ridi- 
culous impossibility: he persists in such denial even before 
Zeus, who however detects him at once, and compels him to 
reveal the place where the cattle are concealed. But the lyre 
was as yet unknown to Apollo, who has heard nothing except 
the voice of the Muses and the sound of the pipe. So power- 
fully is he fascinated by hearing the tones of thé lyre from 
Hermés, and so eager to become possessed of it, that he is 
willing at once to pardon the past theft, and even to conciliate 
besides the friendship of Hermés.® Accordingly a bargain 
is struck between the two gods and sanctioned by Zeus. 
Hermés surrenders to Apollo the lyre, inventing for his own 


2 Homer, Hymn. Mercur. 18— 


5 aos, udow fare dyeBdpicer, 
“Eaéplot fobs edéber denBbhov "Anehhaves, &e, 
® Homer, Hymn, Mere. 177— 
Elue yap ds TivOuva, uyay Binov dyriropjowy, 
‘Braet Lass rplnotor Lape 88 AéBrras 
Tlophjow xai xpucdy, &c. 
Homer, Hymn. Mere. 442-454: 
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use the syrinx or panspipe, and receiving from Apollo in ex- 
change the golden rod of wealth, with empire over flocks and 
herds as well as over horses and oxen and the wild animals of 
the woods. He presses to obtain the gift of prophecy, but 
Apollo is under a special vow not to impart that privilege to 
any god whatever. He instructs Hermés however how to 
draw information, to a certain extent, from the Moere or Fates 
themselves ; and assigns to him, over and above, the function 
of messenger of the gods to Hadés. 

Although Apollo has acquired the lyre, the particular object 
of his wishes, he is still under apprehension that Hermés will 
steal it away from him again, together with his bow, and he 
exacts a formal oath by Styx as security. Hermés promises 
solemnly that he will steal none of the acquisitions, nor ever 
invade the sanctuary of Apollo; while the latter on his part 
pledges himself to recognise Hermés as his chosen friend and 
companion, amongst all the other sons of Zeus, human or 
divine.? 

So came to pass, under the sanction of Zeus, the marked 
favour shown by Apollo to Hermés. But Hermés (concludes 
the hymnographer, with frankness unusual in speaking of a 
god) “ does very little good: he avails himself of the darkness 
of night to cheat without measure the tribes of mortal men.” 2 

Here the general types of Hermés and Apollo, coupled with 
the present fact that no thief ever approached the rich and 
seemingly accessible treasures of Delphi, engender a string of 
expository incidents; cast into a quasi-historical form, and 
detailing how it happened that Hermés had bound himself by 
especial convention to respect the Delphian temple. The 
types of Apollo seem to have been different in different times 
and parts of Greece: in some places he was worshipped as 
Apollo Nomios,® or the patron of pasture and cattle; and this 
attribute, which elsewhere passed over to his son Aristzeus, is 


1 Homer, Hymn. Merc. 504-520— 
7) piv “Epus 
Gy Fre xa voY, Be. 





Kai 
AnrotOry épianee duapmepis, 
* * . 





‘My rea pidrepoy dAAov 
Mire Oar, wi’ drdpa Aids yévor, Be 
® Homer, Hymn. Mere. 574— 
Tlaipa piv oby bvivnoe, 7 8 dxpcrov imeporeset 
Noxra é' opgvainv diAa Orqrav évOpiroy. 
3 Kallimach, Hymn, Apoll. 47, 
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by our hymnographer voluntarily surrendered to Hermés, com- 
bined with the golden rod of fruitfulness. On the other hand, 
the lyre did not originally belong to the Far-striking King, nor 
is he at all an inventor: the hymn explains both its first in- 
vention and how it came into his possession. And the value 
of the incidents is thus partly expository, partly illustrative, as 
expanding in detail the general preconceived character of the 
Kyllénian god. 

To Zeus more amours are ascribed than to any of the other 
gods,—probably because the Grecian kings and chieftains 
were especially anxious to trace their lineage to the highest and 
most glorious of all,—each of these amours having its repre- 
sentative progeny on earth. Such subjects were among the 
most promising and agreeable for the interest of mythical 
narrative, and Zeus as a lover thus became the father of a great 
many legends, branching out into innumerable interferences, for 
which his sons, all of them distinguished individuals, and many 
of them persecuted by Héré, furnished the occasion. But be- 
sides this, the commanding functions of the Supreme God, 
judicial and administrative, extending both over gods and men, 
was a potent stimulus to the mythopeeic activity. Zeus has to 
watch over his own dignity,—the first of all considerations with 
a god: moreover as Horkios, Xenios, Ktésios, Meilichios (a 
small proportion of his thousand surnames), he guaranteed 
oaths and punished perjurers, he enforced the observance of 
hospitality, he guarded the family hoard and the crop realised 
for the year, and he granted expiation to the repentant 
criminal.? All these different functions created a demand for 
mythes, as the means of translating a dim, but serious pre- 
sentiment into distinct form, both self-explaining and communi- 
cable to others. In enforcing the sanctity of the oath or of 
the tie of hospitality, the most powerful of all arguments would 
be a collection of legends respecting the judgements of Zeus, 
Horkios or Xenios; the more impressive and terrific such 
legends were, the greater would be their interest, and the less 
would any one dare to disbelieve them. They constituted the 
natural outpourings of a strong and common sentiment, prob- 
ably without any deliberate ethical intention: the preconcep- 
tions of the divine agency, expanded into legend, form a 
product analogous to the idea of the divine features and 
symmetry embodied in the bronze or the marble statue. 

1 Kallimach, Hymn. Jov. 79. "Ex 88 Aibs BaaiAjjes, &c. 


8 See Herodot. i, 44. Xenuph. Anabas. vii. 8, 4." Plutarch, Théseus, 
c. 12, 
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But it was not alone the general type and attributes of the 
gods which contributed to put in action the mythopeeic pro- 
pensities. The rites and solemnities forming the worship of 
each god, as well as the details of his temple and its locality, 
were a fertile source of mythes, respecting his exploits and 
sufferings, which to the people who heard them served the 
purpose of past history. The exegetes, or local guide and 
interpreter, belonging to each temple, preserved and recounted 
to curious strangers these traditional narratives, which lent a 
certain dignity even to the minutize of divine service. Out of 
a stock of materials thus ample, the poets extracted individual 
collections, such as the “ Causes” (Atria) of Kallimachus, now 
lost, and such as the Fasti of Ovid are for the Roman religious 
antiquities.2 

It was the practice to offer to the gods in sacrifice the bones 
of the victim only, enclosed in fat: how did this practice 
arise? The author of the Hesiodic Theogony has a story 
which explains it: Prométheus tricked Zeus into an imprudent 
choice, at the period when the gods and mortal men first came 
to an arrangement about privileges and duties (in Mekéné). 
Prométheus, the tutelary representative of man, divided a 
large steer into two portions: on the one side he placed the 
flesh and guts, folded up in the omentum and covered over 
with the skin; on the other, he put the bones enveloped in 
fat. He then invited Zeus to determine which of the two por- 
tions the gods would prefer to receive from mankind. Zeus 
“with both hands” decided for and took the white fat, but 
was highly incensed on finding that he had got nothing at the 
bottom except the bones.? Nevertheless the choice of the 


2 Ovid, Fasti, iv. 211, about the festivals of Apollo— 
“ Priscique imitamina fact, 
ra Dex comites raucaque terga movent.” 
And Lactantius, v. 19, 15. ‘‘Ipsos ritus ex rebus gestis (deorum) vel ex 
casibus vel etiam ex mortibus, natos;”” to the same purpose Augustin, De 
Civ. D. vii, 18; Diodér. 56. Plutarch’s Questiones Greece et 
Romaicz are full of similar tales, professing to account for existing customs, 
many of them religious and liturgic. See Lobeck, Orphica, p. 675, 
2 Hesiod, Theog. 550— 
| pa. BoA0d Leis 8 dbOera wiidea eiBuds 
Phe G eh rvainee Sor aan B Severe oops 
Orrreig barman 78 wat rendeatas ae 
epat yy GveiAero Aevady ddet 
Xaloaro 81 gpévar, sup xshor 84 wey txero Ovp>y, 
‘Ds tev Saree Acved Pods Sodcy emi réxvy 
In the second line of this citation, the poet tells us that Zeus saw through 
the trick, and was imposed upon by his own consent, foreknowing that 
after all, the mischievous consequences of the proceeding would be visited 
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gods was now irrevocably made: they were not entitled to any 
portion of the sacrificed animal beyond the bones and the 
white fat; and the standing practice is thus plausibly 
explained.! I select this as one amongst a thousand instances 
to illustrate the genesis of legend out of religious practices, 
In the belief of the people, the event narrated in the legend 
was the real producing cause of the practice: but when we 
come to apply a sound criticism, we are compelled to treat the 
event as existing only in its narrative legend, and the legend 
itself as having been, in the greater number of cases, engen- 
dered by the practice,—thus reversing the supposed order of 
production. 

In dealing with Grecian mythes generally, it is convenient to 
distribute them into such as belong to the Gods and such as 
belong to the Heroes, according as the one or the other are 
the prominent personages. The former class manifest, more 
palpably than the latter, their real origin as growing out of the 
faith and the feelings, without any necessary basis, either of 
matter of fact or allegory: moreover, they elucidate more 
directly the religion of the Greeks, so important an item in 
their character as a people. But in point of fact, most of the 
mythes present to us Gods, Heroes and Men, in juxtaposition 
one with the other. And the richness of Grecian mythical 
literature arises from the infinite diversity of combinations thus 
opened out; first by the three class-types, God, Hero, and 
Man ; next by the strict keeping with which each separate 
class and character is handled. We shall now follow downward 
the stream of mythical time, which begins with the Gods, to 
the Heroic legends, or those which principally concern the 
Heroes and Heroines; for the latter were to the full as 
important in legend as the former. 


on man. But the last lines, and indeed the whole drift of the legend, 
imply the contrary of this: Zeus was really taken in, and was in conse- 
quence very angry. It is curious to observe how the religious feelings of 
the poet drive him to save in words the prescience of Zeus, though in 
doing so he contradicts and nullifies the whole point of the story. 
1 Hesiod, Theog. 557— 
"Ex 700 8° aBavdrovaw emt xdovi $i 
Ratoue' dren Acvid Ouges tay ine Papin 
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CHAPTER II 
LEGENDS RELATING TO HEROES AND MEN 


Tue Hesiodic theogony gives no account of anything like a 
creation of man, nor does it seem that such an idea was much 
entertained in the legendary vein of Grecian imagination ; 
which commonly carried back the present men by successive 
generations to some primitive ancestor, himself sprung from 
the soil, or from a neighbouring river, or mountain, or from a 
god, a nymph, &c. But the poet of the Hesiodic “ Works and 
Days” has given us a narrative conceived in a very different 
spirit respecting the origin of the human race, more in 
harmony with the sober and melancholy ethical tone which 
reigns through that poem.! 

First (he tells us) the Olympic gods made the golden race,— 
good, perfect, and happy men, who lived from the spontaneous 
abundance of the earth, in ease and tranquillity like the gods 
themselves: they suffered neither disease nor old-age, and 
their death was like a gentle sleep. After death they became, 
by the award of Zeus, guardian terrestrial daemons, who watch 
unseen over the proceedings of mankind—with the regal 
privilege of dispensing to them wealth, and taking account of 
good and bad deeds.? 

Next, the gods made the silver race,—unlike and greatly 
inferior, both in mind and body, to the golden. The men of 
this race were reckless and mischievous towards each other, 
and disdainful of the immortal gods, to whom they refused to 
offer either worship or sacrifice. Zeus in his wrath buried 


1 Hesiod, as cited in the Etymologicon Magnum (probably the Hesiodic 
Catalogue of Women, as Marktscheffel considers it, placing it Fragm. 
133), gives the parentage of a certain Brofos, who must probably be 
intended as the first of men: Bpéros, ds wiv Evfuepos 6 Mecohnos, 
ard Bpdrov twos abtéx@ovos” 8 8 ‘Halodos, &xd Bpdrov Tod Aldépos xai 
"Hyépas. 

2 Opp. Di, 120— 

Abrap debi roi'ro yévos kara yaia néAvpe, 
Babe Beteore Wal hehe meychon a Boome 
"EoGoi, énexOdvior, GUAaxes Ornriay avOpuimay* 
Oi fa puddasovaty re Sixas kai oxérAua Epya, 
"Hépa toodpevor, maven gortavres en’ alay 
TiAourédoras’ nai robro yipas BagtAyiov Eoxov. 
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them in the earth; but there they still enjoy a secondary 
honour, as the Blest of the under-world.? 

Thirdly, Zeus made the brazen race, quite different from the 
silver. ‘They were made of hard ash-wood, pugnacious and 
terrible: they were of immense strength and adamantine soul, 
neither raising nor touching bread. ‘Their arms, their houses, 
and their implements were all of brass: there was then no 
iron. This race, eternally fighting, perished by each other's 
hands, died out, and descended without name or privilege to 
Hadés.? 

Next, Zeus made a fourth race, far juster and better than 
the last preceding. These were the Heroes or demigods, who 
fought at the sieges of Troy and Thébes. But this splendid 
stock also became extinct: some perished in war, others were 
removed by Zeus to a happier state in the islands of the Blest. 
There they dwell in peace and comfort, under the government 
of Kronos, reaping thrice in the year the spontaneous produce 
of the earth.® 

The fifth race, which succeeds to the Heroes, is of iron: it 
is the race to which the poet himself belongs, and bitterly 
does he regret it. He finds his contemporaries mischievous, 
dishonest, unjust, ungrateful, given to perjury, careless both of 
the ties of consanguinity and of the behests of the gods: 
Nemesis and A£dés (Ethical Self-reproach) have left earth and 
gone back to Olympus. How keenly does he wish that his 
Jot had been cast either earlier or later!* This iron race is 
doomed to continual guilt, care, and suffering, with a small 
infusion of good ; but the time will come when Zeus will put 
anend to it. The poet does not venture to predict what sort 
‘of race will succeed. 

Such is the series of distinct races of men, which Hesiod, 


1 Opp. Di. 140— 
Airap det xa 108 rh yan xdduye, 
Bers Teena deeper ied caktorns 
pot, GAA” duane opi) xal rolow omnteds 
2 The ash was the wood out of which spear-handles were made (Iliad, 
xvi. 142): the Noupai MeAla: are born along with the Gigantes and the 
Erinnyes (Theogon. 187),—‘ gensque virdm truncis et duro robore nata” 
(Virgil, ASneid, viii. 315),—Aearts of oak. 
3 Opp. Di. 157— 
"Avbpiov ‘Hpdeay Oelov yévos, of xadgovras 
“Huideos xporépp yeved xa’ dxe(pova yaiav. 
*Opp. Di. 173— 
Maxér’ weir’ Speudoy dy wéumrocar werdiv: 
*abpdoun phy pert avira Genin pads bias 
Nov yap 87 yévos cori audyipeov. . « « 
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or the author of the “Works and Days,” enumerates as having 
existed down to his own time. I give it as it stands, without 
placing much confidence in the various explanations which 
critics have offered. It stands out in more than one respect 
from the general tone and sentiment of Grecian legend : more- 
over the sequence of races is neither natural nor homogeneous, 
—the heroic race not having any metallic denomination, and 
not occupying any legitimate place in immediate succession to 
the brazen. Nor is the conception of the demons in harmony 
either with Homer or with the Hesiodictheogony. In Homer, 
there is scarcely any distinction between gods and demons : 
farther, the gods are stated to go about and visit the cities of 
men in various disguises for the purpose of inspecting good 
and evil proceedings. But in the poem now before us, the 
distinction between gods and demons is generic. The latter 
are invisible tenants of earth, remnants of the once happy golden 
race whom the Olympic gods first made: the remnants of 
the second or silver race are not demons, nor are they tenants 
of earth, but they still enjoy an honourable posthumous 
existence as the Blest of the under-world. Nevertheless the 
Hesiodic demons are in no way authors or abettors of evil ; 
on the contrary, they form the unseen police of the gods, for 
the purpose of repressing wicked behaviour in the world. 

We may trace, I think, in this quintuple succession of earthly 
races, set forth by the author of the “Works and Days,” the 
confluence of two veins of sentiment, not consistent one with 
the other, yet both co-existing in the author’s mind. The drift 
of his poem is thoroughly didactic and ethical. ‘Though 
deeply penetrated with the injustice and suffering which darken 
the face of human life, he nevertheless strives to maintain, 
both in himself and in others, a conviction that on the whole 
the just and laborious man will come off well,’ and he enforces 


1 Oayss, xvii, 486. 
® There are some lines, in which he appears to believe that, under the 
present wicked and treacherous rulers, it is not the interest of any man to 
e just (Opp. Di. 270)— | 
Nov 8 ey, soir ards dy dvopimoces Bicatos | 


Ely, wit’ duds vide fae paeee Serdar 


*Eupevar, at perige ye Site te | 


‘ANAS TB obs tokwa reneiy Ala. Tepmixépavvor. 
On the whole, however, his conviction is to the contrary. 

Plutarch rejects the above four lines, seemingly on no other ground than 
because he thought them immoral and unworthy of Ilesiod (see Proclus ad 
ec.) But they fall in perfectly with the temper of the poem ; and the rule 
of Plutarch is inadmissible, in determining the critical question of what is 
genuine or spurious, 
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in considerable detail the lessons of practical prudence and 
virtue. This ethical sentiment, which dictates his appreciation 
of the present, also guides his imagination as to the past. It 
is pleasing to him to bridge over the chasm between the gods 
and degenerate man, by the supposition of previous races,— 
the first altogether pure, the second worse than the first, and 
the third still worse than the second; and to show further how 
the first race passed by gentle death-sleep into glorious immor- 
tality; how the second race was sufficiently wicked to drive 
Zeus to bury them in the under-world, yet still leaving them a 
certain measure of honour; while the third was so desperately 
violent as to perish by its own animosities, without either name 
or honour of any kind. The conception of the golden race 
passing after death into good guardian demons, which some 
suppose to have been derived from a comparison with oriental 
angels, presents itself to the poet partly as approximating this 
race to the gods, partly as a-means of constituting a triple 
gradation of post-obituary existence, proportioned to the 
character of each race whilst alive. The denominations of 
gold and silver, given to the two first races, justify them- 
selves, like those given by Simonidés of Amorgos and by 
Phokylidés to the different characters of women, derived from 
the dog, the bee, the mare, the ass and other animals; and 
the epithet of brazen is specially explained by reference to 
the material which the pugnacious third race so plentifully 
employed for their arms and other implements. 

So far we trace intelligibly enough the moralising vein: we 
find the revolutions of the past so arranged as to serve partly 
as an ethical lesson, partly as a suitable preface to the present.! 
But fourth in the list comes “the divine race of Heroes ;” and 
here a new vein of thought is opened by the poet. The 
symmetry of his ethical past is broken up, in order to make 
way for these cherished beings of the national faith. For though 
the author of the “ Works and Days” was himself of a didactic 

1 Aratus (Pheenomen. 107) gives only three successive races,—the 
golden, silver, and brazen: Ovid superadds to these the iron race (Meta- 
morph. i. 89-144); neither of them notice the heroic race. 

The observations both of Buttmann (Mythos der iiltesten Menschen- 
geschlechter, t. ii. p. 12 of the Mythologus) and of Vélcker (Mythologie des 
Japetischen Geschlechts, § 6, pp. 250-279) on this series of distinct races 
are ingenious and may be read with profit. Both recognise the disparate 
character of the fourth link in the series, and each accounts for it in a 
different manner. My own view comes nearer to that of Vélcker, with 
some considerable differences ; amongst which one is, that he rejects the 
verses respecting the demons which seem to me capital parts of the whole 

me. 
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cast of thought, like Phokylidés, or Solén, or Theognis, yet 
he had present to his feelings, in common with his countrymen, 
the picture of Grecian foretime, as it was set forth in the current 
mythes, and still more in Homer and those other epical pro- 
ductions which were then the only existing literature and 
history. It was impossible for him to exclude, from his sketch 
of the past, either the great persons or the glorious exploits 
which these poems ennobled ; and even if he himself could 
have consented to such an exclusion, the sketch would have 
become repulsive to his hearers. But the chiefs who figured 
before Thébes and Troy could not be well identified either 
with the golden, the silver, or the brazen race: moreover it 
was essential that they should be placed in immediate con- 
tiguity with the present race, because their descendants, real 
or supposed, were the most prominent and conspicuous of 
existing men. Hence the poet is obliged to assign to them 
the fourth place in the series, and to interrupt the descending 
ethical movement in order to interpolate them between the 
brazen and the iron race, with neither of which they present 
any analogy. The iron race, to which the poet himself 
unhappily belongs, is the legitimate successor, not of the 
heroic, but of the brazen. Instead of the fierce and self- 
annihilating pugnacity which characterises the latter, the iron 
race manifests an aggregate of smaller and meaner vices and 
mischiefs. It will not perish by suicidal extinction—but it is 
growing worse and worse, and is gradually losing its vigour, so that 
Zeus will not vouchsafe to preserve much longer such a race 
upon the earth. 

I conceive that the series of races imagined by the poet of 
the “Works and Days” is the product of two distinct and 
incongruous veins of imagination,—the didactic or ethical 
blending with the primitive mythical or epical. His poem is 
remarkable as the most ancient didactic production of the 
Greeks, and as one of the first symptoms of a new tone of 
sentiment finding its way into their literature, never afterwards 
to become extinct. The tendency of the “ Works and Days” 
is anti-heroic: far from seeking to inspire admiration for 
adventurous enterprise, the author inculcates the strictest 
justice, the most unremitting labour and frugality, and a sober, 
not to say anxious, estimate of all the minute specialties of 
the future. Prudence and probity are his means,—practical 
comfort and happiness his end. But he deeply feels, and 
keenly exposes, the manifold wickedness and shortcomings of 
his contemporaries, in reference to this capital standard. He 
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turns with displeasure from the present men, not because they 
are too feeble to hurl either the spear of Achilles or some vast 
boundary-stone, but because they are rapacious, knavish, and 
unprincipled. 

The demons first introduced into the religious atmosphere 
of the Grecian world by the author of the “ Works and Days,” 
—as generically different from the gods, but essentially good, 
and forming the intermediate agents and police between gods 
and men,—are deserving of attention. They are the seed of a 
doctrine which afterwards underwent many changes, and 
became of great importance, first as one of the constituent 
elements of pagan faith, then as one of the helps to its subversion. 
It will be recollected that the buried remnants of the half 
wicked silver race, though they are not recognised as demons, 
are still considered as having a substantive existence, a name, 
and dignity, in the under-world. The step was easy, to treat 
them as demons also, but as demons of a defective and 
malignant character: this step was made by Empedoclés and 
Xenocratés, and to a certain extent countenanced by Plato.! 
There came thus to be admitted among the pagan philosophers 
dzmons both good and bad, in every degree: and these 
dzemons were found available as a means of explaining many 
phzenomena for which it was not convenient to admit the 
agency of the gods. ‘They served to relieve the gods from the 
odium of physical and moral evils, as well as from the necessity 
of constantly meddling in small affairs. The objectionable 
ceremonies of the pagan religion were defended upon the 
ground that in no other way could the exigencies of such 
malignant beings be appeased. The demons were most 
frequently noticed as causes of evil, and thus the name came 
insensibly to convey with it a bad sense,—the idea of an evil 
being as contrasted with the goodness of a god. Soit was found 
by the Christian writers when they commenced their con- 
troversy with paganism. One branch of their argument led 
them to identify the pagan gods with demons in the evil sense, 
and the insensible change in the received meaning of the word 
lent them a specious assistance. For they could easily show, 
that not only in Homer, but in the general language of early 
pagans, all the gods generally were spoken of as demons—and 
therefore, verbally speaking, Clemens and Tatian seemed to 
affirm nothing more against Zeus or Apollo than was involved 
in the language of Paganism itself, Yet the audience of 
Homer or Sophoklés would have strenuously repudiated the 

1 See this subject further mentioned—in/ra, chap. xvi. 
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proposition, if it had been put to them in the sense which 
the word damon bore in the age and among the circle of these 
Christian writers. 

In the imagination of the author of the “ Works and Days,” 
the dzmons occupy an important place, and are regarded as 
being of serious practical efficiency. When he is remonstrat- 
ing with the rulers around him upon their gross injustice and 
corruption, he reminds them of the vast number of these 
immortal servants of Zeus who are perpetually on guard amidst 
mankind, and through whom the visitations of the gods will 
descend even upon the most potent evil-doers.1_ His supposi- 
tion that the dzmons were not gods, but departed men oP the 
golden race, allowed him to multiply their number indefinitely, 
without too much cheapening the divine dignity. 

As this poet, enslaved by the current legends, has introduced 
the heroic race into a series to which they do not legitimately 
belong—so he has under the same influence inserted in another 
part of his poem the mythe of Pandéra and Prométheus,? as a 
means of explaining the primary diffusion, and actual abundance, 
of evil among mankind. Yet this mythe can in no way consist 
with his quintuple scale of distinct races, and is in fact a totally 
distinct theory to explain the same problem,—the transition of 
mankind from a supposed state of antecedent happiness to one 
of present toil and suffering. Such an inconsistency is not a 
sufficient reason for questioning the genuineness of either 
passage ; for the two stories, though one contradicts the other, 
both harmonise with that central purpose which governs the 
author’s mind,—a querulous and didactic appreciation of the 
present. That such was his purpose appears not only from the 
whole tenor of his poem, but also from the remarkable fact 
that his own personality, his own adventures and kindred, and 
his own sufferings figure in it conspicuously. And this intro- 
duction of self imparts to it a peculiar interest. The father of 
Hesiod came over from the Aolic Kymé, with the view of 
bettering his condition, and settled at Askra in Boeotia, at the 
foot of Mount Helicon.: After his death his two sons divided 
the family inheritance : but Hesiod bitterly complains that his 
brother Persés cheated and went to law with him, and obtained 
through corrupt judges an unjust decision. He farther re- 
proaches his brother with a preference for the suits and 
unprofitable bustle of the agora, at a time when he ought to 
be labouring for his subsistence in the field. Askra indeed 

1 Opp. Di. 252. Tpls yap ubpiol elow ex) xGord wovdvBorelpp, &c. 

2 Opp. Di. 50-105. 
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was a miserable place, repulsive both in summer and winter. 
Hesiod had never crossed the sea, except once from Aulis to 
Euboea, whither he went to attend the funeral-games of Amphi- 
damas, the chief of Chalkis: he sung a hymn, and gained as 
prize a tripod, which he consecrated to the muses in Helicon.! 

These particulars, scanty as they are, possess a peculiar 
value, as the earliest authentic memorandum respecting the 
doing or suffering of any actual Greek person. There is no 
external testimony at all worthy of trust respecting the age of 
the “ Works and Days:” Herodotustreats Hesiod and Homer 
as belonging to the same age, four hundred years before his 
own time ; and there are other statements besides, some placing 
Hesiod at an earlier date than Homer, some at’a later. Look- 
ing at the internal evidences, we may observe that the pervading 
sentiment, tone, and purpose of the poem is widely different 
from that of the Iliad and Odyssey, and analogous to what we 
read respecting the compositions of Archilochus and the Amor- 
gian Simonidés. The author of the “Works and Days” is 
indeed a preacher and not a satirist: but with this distinction, 
we find in him the same predominance of the present and the 
positive, the same disposition to turn the muse into an exponent 
of his own personal wrongs, the same employment of A’sopic 
fable by way of illustration, and the same unfavourable estimate 
of the-female sex,? all of which may be traced in the two poets 
above-mentioned, placing both of them in contrast with the 
Homeric epic. Such an internal analogy, in the absence of 
good testimony, is the best guide which we can follow in deter- 
mining the date of the “ Works and Days,” which we should 
accordingly place shortly after the year 700 B.c. The style of 
the poem might indeed afford a proof that the ancient and 
uniform hexameter, though well-adapted to continuous legendary 
narrative or to solemn hymns, was somewhat monotonous when 
called upon either to serve a polemical purpose or to impress 
a striking moral lesson. When poets, then the only existing 
composers, first began to apply their thoughts to the cut and 
thrust of actual life, aggressive or didactic, the verse would be 
seen to require a new, livelier and smarter metre; and out of 


1 Opp. Di. 630-650, 27-45. 
2 Compare the fable (alvos) in the Works and Days, v. 200, with 
those in Archilochus, Fr. xxxvili. and xxxix., Gaisford, respecting the fox 
and the ape; and the legend of Pandéra (v. 95 and v. "yos) with the frag- 
ment of Simonidés of Amorgos respecting women (Fr. vii. ed, Welcker, 
v. 95-115); also Phokylidés ap. Stobseum Florileg. Ixxi. 
Isokratés assimilates the character of the Works and Days to that of 
Theognis and Phokylidés (ad Nikokl. Or. ii, p. 23). 
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this want grew the elegiac and the iambic verse, both seemingly 
contemporaneous, and both intended to supplant the primitive 
hexameter for the short effusions then coming into vogue. 


CHAPTER III 
LEGEND OF THE IAPETIDS 


THE sons of the Titan god Iapetus, as described in the 
Hesiodic theogony, are Atlas, Mencetius, Prométheus, and 
Epimétheus.! Of these, Atlas alone is mentioned by Homer 
in the Odyssey, and even he not as the son of Iapetus: the 
latter himself is named in the Iliad as existing in Tartarus 
along with Kronos. The Homeric Atlas ‘knows the depths 
of the whole sea, and keeps by himself those tall pillars which 
hold the heaven apart from the earth.” ? 

‘As the Homeric theogony generally appears much expanded 
in Hesiod, so also does the family of Iapetus, with their varied 
adventures. Atlas is here described, not as the keeper of the 
intermediate pillars between heaven and earth, but as himself 
condemned by Zeus to support the heaven on his head and 
hands ;® while the fierce Mencetius is pushed down to Erebus 
as a punishment for his ungovernable insolence. But the 
remaining two brothers, Prométheus and Epimétheus, are 
among the most interesting creations of Grecian legend, and 
distinguished in more than one respect from all the remainder. 

First, the main battle between Zeus and the Titan gods is a 
contest of force purely and simply—mountains are hurled and 
thunder is launched, and the victory remains to the strongest. 
But the competition between Zeus and Prométheus is one of 
craft and stratagem: the victory does indeed remain to the 
former, but the honours of the fight belong to the latter. 
Secondly, Prométheus and Epimétheus (the fore-thinker and 


1 Hesiod, Theog. 510. 
2? Hom. Odyss. 1, 120— 


“AtAavros ETP dAvd pF VOSy bore 
Iidens Beet o ‘lle, dxes bd re tloves novos 
‘Maxpas, at yaidy re eal obpavdy dugis éxover. 


3 Hesiod, Theog. 516— 


“Arhas 8° obpavdy ebpdy Exee mparepis om! dvdyens 
“Eorpbs, xepads re xal dxedrowar xépeow. 


Hesiod stretches far beyond the simplicity of the Homeric conception. 
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the after-thinker!) are characters stamped at the same mint, 
and by the same effort, the express contrast and antithesis of 
each other. Thirdly, mankind are here expressly brought 
forward, not indeed as active partners in the struggle, but as 
the grand and capital subjects interested,—as gainers or sufferers 
by the result. Prométheus appears in the exalted character of 
champion of the human race, even against the formidable 
superiority of Zeus. 

In the primitive or Hesiodic legend, Prométheus is not the 
creator or moulder of man ; it is only the later additions which 
invest him with this character.2 The race are supposed as 
existing, and Prométheus, a member of the dispossessed body 
of Titan gods, comes forward as their representative and 
defender. The advantageous bargain which he made with Zeus 
on their behalf, in respect to the partition of thesacrificial animals, 
has been recounted in a preceding chapter. Zeus felt that he 
had been outwitted, and was exceeding wroth. In his displeasure 
he withheld from mankind the inestimable comfort of fire, so 
that the race would have perished, had not Prométheus stolen 
fire, in defiance of the Supreme Ruler, and brought it to 
men in the hollow stem of the plant called giant-fennel.® 

Zeus was now doubly indignant, and determined to play off 
a still more ruinous stratagem. Héphzestos, by his direction, 
moulded the form of a beautiful virgin ; Athéné dressed her, 
Aphrodité and the Charites bestowed upon her both ornament 
and fascination, while Hermés infused into her the mind of a 
dog, a deceitful spirit, and treacherous words.‘ The messenger 
of the gods conducted this “ fascinating mischief” to mankind, 
at a time when Prométheus was not present. Now Epimétheus 
had received from his brother peremptory injunctions not to 
accept from the hands of Zeus any present whatever ; but the 
beauty of Pandéra (so the newly-formed female was called) 
was not to be resisted. She was received and admitted among 
men, and from that moment their comfort and tranquillity was 

1 Pindar extends the family of Epimétheus and gives him a daughter, 
Tipdpacis (Pyth. v. 25), Excuse, the offspring of Alter-thought. 

2 Apollodér. i. 7, 1. Nor is he such either in AEschylus, or in the 
Platonic fable (Protag. c. 30), though this version became at last the most 
popular, Some hardened lumps of clay, remnants of that which had been 
employed by Prométheus in tater man, were shown to Pausanias at 
Panopeus in Phokis (Paus. x. 4, 3 

‘The first Epigiam of Erinna thot. i, _p. 58, ed. Brunck) seems to 
allude to Prométheus as moulder of man. The expression of Aristophanés 
(Aves, 689)—xAdopara rndoi—does not necessarily refer to Prométheus. 

3 Hesiod, Theog. 566; Opp. Di. 52. 

« Theog. 580; Opp. Di. 50-85. 
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exchanged for suffering of every kind.! The evils to which 
mankind are liable had been before enclosed in a cask in their 
own keeping: Pandéra in her malice removed the lid of the 
cask, and out flew these thousand evils and calamities, to 
exercise for ever their destroying force. Hope alone remained 
imprisoned, and therefore without efficacy, as before—the 
inviolable lid being replaced before she could escape. Before 
this incident (says the legend) men had lived without disease 
or suffering ; but now both earth and sea are full of mischiefs. 
Maladies of every description stalk abroad by day as well as 
by night,? without any hope for man of relief to come. 

The Theogony gives the legend heré recounted, with some 
variations—leaving out the part of Epimétheus altogether, as 
well as the cask of evils. Pandéra is the ruin of man, simply 
as the mother and representative of the female sex.8 And the 
variations are thus useful, as they enable us to distinguish the 
essential from the accessory circumstances of the story. 

“Thus (says the poet, at the conclusion of his narrative) it 
is not possible to escape from the purposes of Zeus.”4 His 
mythe, connecting the calamitous condition of man with the 
malevolence of the supreme god, shows, first, by what cause 
such an unfriendly feeling was raised; next, by what in- 
strumentality its deadly results were brought about. The 

1 Opp. Di. 81-90. 

2 Opp. Di. 93. Pandéra does not dring with Ker the cask, as the 
common version of this story would have us suppose : the cask exists fast 
closed in the custody of Epimétheus, or of man himself, and Pandéra com- 
mits the fatal treachery of removing the lid. The case is analogous to that 
of the closed bag of unfavourable winds which AZolus gives into the hands 
of Odysseus, and which the guilty companions of the latter force open, to 
the entire ruin of his hopes (Odyss. x. 19-50). The idea of the two casks 
on the threshold of Zeus, lying teady for dispensation—one full of evils, 
the other of benefits—is Homeric (Iliad, xxiv. 527)— 

Aotei yép re wifoe xaraxeiaras ev Aids oiBet, &e. 

Plutarch assimilates to this the wl@os opened by Pandéra, Consolat. ad 
Apollon. c. 7, p- 105. The explanation here given of the Hesiodic 
passage relating to Hope, is drawn from an able article in the Wiener 
Jahrbucher, vol. 109 (1845), p. 220, by Ritter; a review of Schémann’s 
translation of the Prométheus of Aischylus. The diseases and evils are 
inoperative so long as they remain shut up in the cask: the same mis- 
chief-making influence which lets them out to their calamitous work, takes 
care that Hope shall still continue a powerless prisoner in the inside, 

3 Theog. 590-— 

'Ex ris yap yévos & yaixdy Ondvrepiwoy, 

4 Opp. Di. 105— 

Odreas obn wr éori Aids vbov HEardacfas, 
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human race are not indeed the creation, but the protected 
flock of Prométheus, one of the elder or dispossessed Titan gods. 
When Zeus acquires supremacy, mankind along with the rest 
become subject to him, and are to make the best bargain they 
can, respecting worship and service to be yielded. By the 
stratagem of their advocate Prométheus, Zeus is cheated into 
such a partition of the victims as is eminently unprofitable to 
him ; whereby his wrath is so provoked, that he tries to sub- 
tract from man the use of fire. Here however his scheme is 
frustrated by the theft of Prométheus: but his second attempt 
is more successful, and he in his turn cheats the unthinking 
Epimétheus into the acceptance of a present (in spite of the 
peremptory interdict of Prométheus) by which the whole of 
man’s happiness is wrecked. This legend grows out of two 
feelings ; partly as to the relations of the gods with man, partly 
as to the relation of the female sex with the male. The 
present gods are unkind towards man, but the old gods, with 
whom man’s lot was originally cast, were much kinder—and 
the ablest among them stands forward as the indefatigable 
protector of the race. Nevertheless, the mere excess of his 
craft proves the ultimate ruin of the cause which he espouses. 
He cheats Zeus out of a fair share of the sacrificial victim, so 
as both to provoke and justify a retaliation which he cannot be 
always at hand to ward off ; the retaliation is, in his absence, 
consummated by a snare laid for Epimétheus and voluntarily 
accepted. And thus, though Hesiod ascribes the calamitous 
condition of man to the malevolence of Zeus, his piety suggests 
two exculpatory pleas for the latter; mankind have been the 
first to defraud Zeus of his legitimate share of the sacrifice— 
and they have moreover been consenting parties to their own 
ruin. Such are the feelings, as to the relation between the gods 
and man, which have been one of the generating elements of 
this legend. The other element, a conviction of the vast 
mischief arising to man from women, whom yet they cannot 
dispense with, is frequently and strongly set forth in several of 
the Greek poets—by Simonidés of Amorgos and Phokylidés, 
not less than by Euripidés. 

But the miseries arising from woman, however great they 
might be, did not reach Prométheus himself. For him, the 
rash champion who had ventured “to compete in sagacity ”? 
with Zeus, a different punishment was in store. Bound by 
heavy chains to a pillar, he remained fast imprisoned for 
several generations: every day did an eagle prey upon his 


1 Theog. 534. OBven’ dplfero Bovrds breppuevét Kporlort. 
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liver, and every night did the liver grow afresh for the next 
day’s suffering. At length Zeus, eager to enhance the glory of 
his favourite son, Héraklés, permitted the latter to kill the 
eagle and rescue the captive.! 

Such is the Prométhean mythe as it stands in the Hesiodic 
poems ; its earliest form, as far as we can trace. Upon it was 
founded the sublime tragedy of A®schylus, “The Enchained 
Prométheus,” together with at least one more tragedy, now lost, 
by the same author.? A®schylus has made several important 
alterations ; describing the human race, not as having once 
enjoyed and subsequently lost a state of tranquillity and enjoy- 
ment, but as originally feeble and wretched. He suppresses 
both the first trick played off by Prométheus upon Zeus 
respecting the partition of the victim—and the final formation 
and sending of Pandéra—which are the two most marked 
portions of the Hesiodic story; while on the other hand he 
brings out prominently and enlarges upon the theft of fire, 
which in Hesiod is but slightly touched. If he has thus re- 
linquished the antique simplicity of the story, he has rendered 
more than ample compensation by imparting to it a grandeur 
of déa/, a large reach of thought combined with appeals to our 
earnest and admiring sympathy, and a pregnancy of suggestion 
in regard to the relations between the gods and man, which 
soar far above the Hesiodic level—and which render his 
tragedy the most impressive, though not the most artistically 
composed, of all Grecian dramatic productions. Promé 
theus there appears not only as the heroic champion and 
sufferer in the cause and for the protection of the human race, 
but also as the gifted teacher of all the arts, helps, and orna- 
ments of life, amongst which fire is only one :4 all this against 
the will and in defiance of the purpose of Zeus, who, on 
acquiring his empire, wished to destroy the human race and 
to beget some new breed.© Moreover, new relations between 

1 Theog. 521-532. 

2 Of the tragedy called Mpopndebs Avduevos some few fragments yet 
remain: TpoumOebs Muppépos was a satyric drama, according to Dindorf: 
Welcker recognises a third tragedy, Mpoundeds TMupddpes, and a satyric 
drama, Mpounfebs TMupxaeds (Die Griechisch. Tragédien, vol. i. p. 30), 
‘The story of Prométheus had also been handled by Sappho in one of her 
lost songs (Servius ad Virgil. Eclog. vi. 42). 

® Apollodérus too mentions only the theft of fire (i. 7, 1). 

4 Risch, Prom. 442~505— 

Tidea réxvax Pporotoww ee HpopnOios. 

5 Asch, Prom. 231— 

Bporv 82 ray radaumipesy Adyor 
Oix goxev ovbér", ioréoas yevos 
To av, éxenser dddo gurdou véor. 
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Prométheus and Zeus are superadded by Aéschylus. At the 
commencement of the struggle between Zeus and the Titan 
gods, Prométheus had vainly attempted to prevail upon the 
latter to conduct it with prudence; but when he found that 
they obstinately declined all wise counsel, and that their ruin 
was inevitable, he abandoned their cause and joined Zeus. 
To him and to his advice Zeus owed the victory; yet the 
monstrous ingratitude and tyranny of the latter is now 
manifested by nailing him to a rock, for no other crime than 
because he frustrated the purpose of extinguishing the human 
race, and furnished to them the means of living with tolerable 
comfort! The new ruler Zeus, insolent with his victory over 
the old gods, tramples down all right, and sets at naught 
sympathy and obligation, as well towards gods as towards man, 
Yet the prophetic Prométheus, in the midst of intense suffer- 
ing, is consoled by the foreknowledge that the time will come 
when Zeus must again send for him, release him, and invoke 
his aid, as the sole means of averting from himself dangers 
otherwise insurmountable. The security and means of con- 
tinuance for mankind have now been placed beyond the reach 
of Zeus—whom Prométheus proudly defies, glorying in his 
generous and successful championship,? despite the terrible 
price which he is doomed to pay for it. 

As the Aischylean Prométheus, though retaining the old 
lineaments, has acquired a new colouring, soul and character, 
0 he has also become identified with a special locality. In 
Hesiod there is no indication of the place in which he is im- 
prisoned ; but Eschylus places it in Scythia,’ and the general 
‘belief of the Greeks supposed it to be on Mount Caucasus. 
So long and so firmly did this belief continue, that the Roman 
general Pompey, when in command of an army in Kolchis, 
made with his companion, the literary Greek Theophanés, a 
special march to view the spot in Caucasus where Prométheus 
had been transfixed.* 


1 Esch. Prom, 198-222, 123— 
4a Thy Alay $eArnra Bporév, 

3 Fisch. Prom. 169-770. 

* Prometh. 2. See also the Fragments of the Prométheus Solutus, 
177-179, ed. Dindorf, where Caucasus is specially named ; but v. 719 of 
the Prométheus Vinctus seems to imply that Mount Caucasus is a place 
different from that to which the suffering prisoner is chained. 

“Appian, Bell. Mithridat, c. 103. 
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CHAPTER IV 
HEROIC LEGENDS—GENEALOGY OF ARGOS 


Havin briefly enumerated the gods of Greece, with their 
chief attributes as described in legend, we come to those 
genealogies which connected them with historical men. 

In the retrospective faith of a Greek, the ideas of worship 
and ancestry coalesced. Every association of men, large or 
small, in whom there existed a feeling of present union, traced 
back that union to some common initial progenitor ; that pro- 
genitor being either the common god whom they worshipped, 
or some semi-divine person closely allied to lfm. What the 
feelings of the community require is, a continuous pedigree to 
connect them with this respected source of existence, beyond 
which they do not think of looking back. A series of names, 
placed in filiation or fraternity, together with a certain number 
of family or personal adventures ascribed to some of the 
individuals among them, constitute the ante-historical past 
through which the Greek looks back to his gods. The names 
of this genealogy are, to a great degree, gentile or local names 
familiar to the people,—rivers, mountains, springs, lakes, 
villages, demes, &c.,—embodied as persons, and introduced 
as acting or suffering. They are moreover called kings or 
chiefs, but the existence of a body of subjects surrounding 
them is tacitly implied rather than distinctly set forth; for 
their own personal exploits or family proceedings constitute for 
the most part the whole matter of narrative. And thus the 
genealogy was made to satisfy at once the appetite of the 
Greeks for romantic adventure, and their demand for an un- 
broken line of filiation between themselves and the gods. 
The eponymous personage, from whom the community derive 
their name, is sometimes the begotten son of the local god, 
sometimes an indigenous man sprung from the earth, which is 
indeed itself divinised. 

It will be seen from the mere description of these genealogies 
that they included elements human and historical, as well as 
elements divine and extra-historical. And if we could de- 
termine the time at which any genealogy was first framed, we 
should be able to assure ourselves that the men then repre- 
sented as present, together with their fathers and grandfathers, 
were real persons of flesh and blood. But this is a point 
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which can seldom be ascertained ; moreover, even if it could 
be ascertained, we must at once set it aside, if we wish to look 
at the genealogy in the point of view of the Greeks. For to 
them, not only all the members were alike real, but the gods 
and heroes at the commencement were in a certain sense the 
most real; at least, they were the most esteemed and in- 
dispensable of all, The value of the genealogy consisted, not 
in its length, but in its continuity ; not (according to the feeling 
of modern aristocracy) in the power of setting out a prolonged 
series of human fathers and grandfathers, but in the sense of 
ancestral union with the primitive god. And the length of the 
series is traceable rather to humility, inasmuch as the same 
person who was gratified with the belief that he was descended 
from a god in the fifteenth generation, would have accounted 
it criminal insolence to affirm that a god was his father or 
grandfather. In presenting to the reader those genealogies 
which constitute the supposed primitive history of Hellas, I 
make no pretence to distinguish names real and historical from 
fictitious creations ; partly because I have no evidence upon 
which to draw the line, and partly because by attempting it I 
should altogether depart from the genuine Grecian point of 
view. 

Nor is it possible to do more than exhibit a certain selection 
of such as were most current and interesting; for the total 
number of them which found place in Grecian faith exceeds 
computation. As a general rule, every deme, every gens, every 
aggregate of men accustomed to combined action, religious or 
political, had itsown, The small and unimportant demes into 
which Attica was divided had each its ancestral god and heroes, 
just as much as the great Athens herself. Even among the 
villages of Phokis, which Pausanias will hardly permit himself 
to call towns, deductions of legendary antiquity were not 
wanting. And it is important to bear in mind, when we are 
reading the legendary genealogies of Argos, or Sparta, or 
Thébes, that these are merely samples amidst an extensive class, 
all perfectly analogous, and all exhibiting the religious and 
patriotic retrospect of some fraction of the Hellenic world. 
‘They are no more matter of historical tradition than any of the 
thousand other legendary genealogies which men delighted to 
recall to memory at the periodical festivals of their gens, their 
deme, or their village. 

With these few prefatory remarks, I proceed to notice the 
most conspicuous of the Grecian heroic pedigrees, and first, 
that of Argos. 
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The earliest name in Argeian antiquity is that of Inachus, 
the son of Oceanus and Téthys, who gave his name to the 
river flowing under the walls of the town. According to the 
chronological computations of those who regarded the mythical 
genealogies as substantive history, and who allotted a giver. 
number of years to each generation, the reign of Inachus was 
Placed 1986 B.c., or about 1100 years prior to the commence- 
ment of the recorded Olympiads.! 

The sons of Inachus were Phoréneus and A®gialeus ; both 
of whom however were sometimes represented as autochtho- 
nous or indigenous men, the one in the territory of Argos, the 
other in that of Sikyén. A®gialeus gave his name tothe north- 
western region of the Peloponnésus, on the southern coast of 
the Corinthian Gulf. The name of PhorOneus was of great 
celebrity in the Argeian mythical genealogies, and furnished 
both the title and the subject of the ancient poem called 
Phoré6nis, in which he is styled ‘‘the father of mortal men.” ® 
He is said to have imparted to mankind, who had before him 
lived altogether isolated, the first notion and habits of social 
existence, and even the first knowledge of fire: his dominion 
extended over the whole Peloponnésus. His tomb at Argos, 
and seemingly also the place, called the Phorénic city, in which 
he formed the first settlement of mankind, were still shown in 
the days of Pausanias.4 The offspring of Phoréneus, by the 
nymph Telediké, were Apis and Niobé. Apis, a harsh ruler, 
was put to death by Thelxién and Telchin, having given to 
Peloponnésus the name of Apia: he was succeeded by Argos, 
the son of his sister Niobé by the god Zeus. From this 
sovereign Peloponnésus was denominated Argos. By his wife 
Evadné, daughter of Strymén,5 he had four sons, Ekbasus, 
Peiras, Epidaurus, and Kriasus. Ekbasus was succeeded by 
his son Agénér, and he again by his son Argos Panoptés,—a 
very powerful prince, who is said to have had eyes distributed over 
all his body, and to have liberated Peloponnésus from several 

1 Apollodér, ii. 1. Mr. Fynes Clinton does not admit the historical 
reality of Inachus; but he places Phordneus seventeen generations, or 570 
years prior to the Trojan war, 978 years earlier than the first recorded 
Olympiad. See Fasti Hellenici, vol. iii. c. 1, p. 19. 

Pausan. ii. §, 4. 

+ See Diintzer, Fragm, Epic. Greec. p. 57. The Argeian author Akusi- 
laus, treated Phordneus as the first of men, Fragm. 14, Didot ap. Clem. 
Alex. Stromat. i. p. 321. opwyijes, a synonym for Argeians: Theocrit. 
Tayll. XXV. 200, 

Apollodér. 


8 Apollod. 1. 
Zschylus, Suppl. 255. 
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monsters and wild animals which infested it:1 Akusilaus and 
4Eschylus make this Argos an earth-born person, while Phere- 
kydés reports him as son of Arestér. Iasus was the son of 
Argos Panoptés by Isméné, daughter of Asdpus. According 
to the authors whom Apollodérus and Pausanias prefer, the 
celebrated 16 was his daughter: but the Hesiodic epic (as well 
as Akusilaus) represented her as daughter of Peiras, while 
Eschylus and Kastor the chronologist affirmed the primitive 
king Inachus to have been her father.?' A favourite theme, as 
well for the ancient genealogical poets as for the Attic trage- 
dians, were the adventures of 16; of whom, while priestess of 
Héré, at the ancient and renowned Héreeon between Mykéne 
and Tiryns, Zeus became amorous. When Héré discovered 
the intrigue and taxed him with it, he denied the charge, and 
metamorphosed I6 into a white cow. Héré, requiring that the 
cow should be surrendered to her, placed her under the keep- 
ing of Argos Panoptés; but this guardian was slain by Hermés, 
at the command of Zeus; and Héré then drove the cow I6 
away from her native land by means of the incessant stinging 
of a gad-fly, which compelled her to wander without repose or 
sustenance over an immeasurable extent of foreign regions. 
The wandering I6 gave her name to the Ionian Gulf, traversed 
Epirus and Illyria, passed the chain of Mount Haemus and 
the lofty summits of Caucasus, and swam across the Thracian 
or Cimmerian Bosporus (which also from her derived its 
appellation) into Asia, She then went through Scythia, Cim- 
meria, and many Asiatic regions, until she arrived in Egypt, 
where Zeus at length bestowed upon her rest, restored her to 
her original form, and enabled her to give birth to his black 
son Epaphos.® 

1 Akusil. Fragm. 17, ed. Didot; Esch. Prometh. ji Pherekyd. 
Fragm. 22, ed. Didot; Hesiod, gimias, Fr. 2, p. 6, ed. Diintzer: 
among the vai of the story, one was that Argos was changed into a 
peacock (Schol. Aristoph. Aves, 102). Macrobius (i. 19) considers Argos 
as an allegorical expression of the starry heaven ; an idea which Panofska 
also upholds in one of the recent Abhandlungen of the Berlin Academy, 
1837, P- tat seq. Pe 

‘Apollod. ii 1, 13 Pausan. ii. 16, 1; Asch. Prom. v. 590-663. 

3 ZEschyl. Prom. v. 790-850; Apollod. ii, 1. schylus in the Sup- 
plices gives a different version of the wanderings of I6 from that which 
appears in the Prométheus : in the former drama he carries her through 
Phrygia, Mysia, Lydia, Pamphylia, and Kilikia into Egypt (Supplic. 
§aa-566): nothing is there said about Prométheus, or Caucasus, or Scy- 
thi: s 

The track set forth in the Supplices is thus geographically intelligible : 
that in the Prométheus (though the most noticed of the two) defies all 
comprehension, even as a consistent fiction; nor has the erudition of the 
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Such is a general sketch of the adventures which the ancient 
poets, epic, lyric, and tragic, and the logographers after them, 
connect with the name of the Argeian 10—one of the numer- 
ous tales which the fancy of the Greeks deduced from the 
amorous dispositions of Zeus and the jealousy of Héré. That 
the scene should be laid in the Argeian territory appears natural, 
when we recollect that both Argos and Mykénz were under 
the special guardianship of Héré, and that the Héreon near 
Mykénze was one of the oldest and most celebrated temples in 
which she was worshipped. It is useful to compare this 
amusing fiction with the representation reported to us by 
Herodotus, and derived by him as well from Pheenician as 
from Persian antiquarians, of the circumstances which occa- 
sioned the transit of 16 from Argos to Egypt,—an event 
recognised by all of them as historical matter of fact. Ac- 
cording to the Persians, a Phoenician vessel had arrived at the 
port near Argos, freighted with goods intended for sale to the 
inhabitants of the country. After the vessel had remained a 
few days, and disposed of most of her cargo, several Argeian 
women, and among them I6 the king's daughter, coming on 
board to purchase, were seized and carried off by the crew, who 
sold Ié in Egypt! The Phcenician antiquarians, however, 
while they admitted the circumstance that 16 had left her own 
country in one of their vessels, gave a different colour to the 
whole by affirming that she emigrated voluntarily, having been 
engaged in an amour with the captain of the vessel, and fear- 
ing that her parents might come to the knowledge of her 


commentators been successful in clearing it up. See Schutz, Excurs. iv. 
ad Prometh. Vinct. pp. 144-149; Welcker, AEschylische Trilogie, pp. 
127-146, and especially Vélcker, Mythische Geographie der Griech. und 
Romer, part i. pp. 3-13. 

The Greek inhabitants at Tarsus in Kilikia traced their origin to Argos: 
their story was, that Triptolemus had been sent forth from that town in 
quest of the wandering 16, that he had followed her to Tyre, and then 
renounced the search in despair. He and his companions then settled 
partly at Tarsus, partly at Antioch (Strabo, xiv. 673; xv. 750). This is 
the story of Kadmos and Eurpé inverted, as happens so often with the 
Grecian mythes. 

Homer calls Hermés *Apyerpdvrns ; but this epithet hardly affords suffici- 
ent proof that he was acquainted with the mythe of I6, as Vélcker 
supposes: it cannot be traced higher than Hesiod. According to some 
authors, whom Cicero copies, it was on account of the murder of 
Argos that Hermés was obliged to leave Greece and go into Egypt ; thea 
it was that he taught the Egyptians laws and letters (De Natur. Deor. 
iii, 22), 

1 ‘The story in Parthénius (Narrat. 1) is built upon this version of 16’s 
adventures. 
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pregnancy. Both Persians and Phcenicians described the 
abduction of I6 as the first of a series of similar acts between 
Greeks and Asiatics, committed each in revenge for the pre- 
ceding. First came the rape of Eurépé from Phcenicia by 
Grecian adventurers,—perhaps, as Herodotus supposed, by 
Krétans: next, the abduction of Médeia from Kolchis by 
Jas6n, which occasioned the retaliatory act of Paris, when 
he stole away Helena from Menelaos. Up to this point 
the seizures of women by Greeks from Asiatics, and by 
Asiatics from Greeks, had been equivalent both in number 
and in wrong. But the Greeks now thought fit to equip 
a vast conjoint expedition to recover Helen, in the course 
of which they took and sacked Troy. The invasions of 
Greece by Darius and Xerxes were intended, according to 
the Persian antiquarians, as a long-delayed retribution for 
the injury inflicted on the Asiatics by Agamemnon and his 
followers. 

The account thus given of the adventures of 16, when con- 
trasted with the genuine legend, is interesting, as it tends to 
illustrate the phznomenon which carly Grecian history is con- 
stantly presenting to us,—the way in which the epical furniture 
of an unknown past is recast and newly coloured so as to meet 
those changes which take place in the retrospective feelings of 
the present. The religious and poetical character of the whole 
legend disappears: nothing remains except the names of 
persons and places, and the voyage from Argos to Egypt: we 
have in exchange a sober, quasi-historical narrative, the value 
of which consists in its bearing on the grand contempo- 
rary conflicts between Persia and Greece, which filled the 
imagination of Herodotus and his readers. 

To proceed with the genealogy of the kings of Argos, Jasus 
was succeeded by Krotépus, son of his brother Agénér; 


1 Herodot. i. 1-6, Pausanias (ii. 15, 1) will not undertake to determine 
whether the account given by Herodotus, or that of the old legend, re- 
specting the cause which carried I6 from Argos to Egypt, is the true one: 
Ephorus (ap. Schol. Apoll, Rhod. ii, 168) repeats the abduction of I to 

ypt by the Phcenicians, subjoining a strange account of the etymology 
of the name Bosporus, The remarks of Plutarch on the narrative of 
Herodotus are curious: he adduces as one proof of the xaxof@e.a (bad 
feeling) of Herodotus, that the latter inserts so discreditable a narrative 
respecting 16, daughter of Inachus, ‘whom all Greeks believe to have 
been divinised by foreigners, to have given names to seas and straits, and 
to be the source of the most illustrious regal families.” He also blames 
Herodotus for rejecting Epaphos, 16, Iasus, and Argos, as highest members 
of the Perseid genealogy. He calls Herodotus ¢:AofdpBapos (Plutarch, De 
Malign. Herodoti, c. xi. xii. xiv. pp. 856, 857). 
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Krotépus by Sthenelas, and he again by Gelanér.! In the 
reign of the latter, Danaos came with his fifty daughters from 
Egypt to Argos; and here we find another of those romantic 
adventures which so agreeably decorate the barrenness of the 
mythical genealogies. Danaos and Egyptos were two brothers 
descending from Epaphos, son of 16: A‘gyptos had fifty sons, 
who were eager to marry the fifty daughters of Danaos, in 
spite of the strongest repugnance. of the latter. To escape 
such a necessity, Danaos placed his fifty daughters on board 
of a penteconter (or vessel with fifty oars) and sought refuge at 
Argos ; touching in his voyage at the island of Rhodes, where 
he erected a statue of Athéné at Lindos, which was long 
exhibited as a memorial of his passage. A®gyptos and his sons 
followed them to Argos and still pressed their suit, to which 
Danaos found himself compelled to assent; but on the wed- 
ding night he furnished each of his daughters with a dagger, 
and enjoined them to murder their husbands during the hour 
of sleep. His orders were obeyed by all, with the single excep- 
tion of Hypermnéstra, who preserved her husband Lynkeus, 
incurring displeasure and punishment from her father. He 
afterwards, however, pardoned her ; and when by the voluntary 
abdication of Gelanér, he became king of Argos, Lynkeus was 
recognised as his son-in-law and ultimately succeeded him. 
The remaining daughters, having been purified by Athéné and 
Hermés, were given in marriage to the victors in a gymnic 
contest publicly proclaimed. From Danaos was derived the 
name of Danai, applied to the inhabitants of the Argeian 
territcry,? and to the Homeric Greeks generally. 


1 It would be an unprofitable fatigue to enumerate the multiplied and 
irreconcileable discrepancies in regard to every step of this old Argeian 
enealogy. Whoever desires to see them brought together may consult 
Schubart, Quzstiones in Antiquitatem Heroicam, Marpurg, 1832, capp. 
rand 2 

The remarks which Schubart makes (p. 35) upon Petit-Radel’s Chrono- 
logical Tables will be assented to by those who fullow the unceasing string 
of contradictions, without any sufficient reason to believe that any one of 
them is more worthy of trust than the remainder, which he has cited :-— 
“Videant alii, quomodo genealogias heroicas, et chronologiz rationes, in 
concordiam redigant, Ipse abstineo, probe persuasus, stemmata vera, 
historize fide comprobata, in systema chronologize redigi posse: at ore per 
secula tradita, a poetis reficta, sepe mutata, prout fabula postulare vide- 
batur, ab historiarum deinde conditoribus restituta, scilicet, brevi, qualia 
prostant stemmata—chronologize secundum annos distributz vincula semper 





it. The Supplices of Aischylus is the commencing drama 
of a trilogy on this subject of the Danaides, —‘Ixérides, Alydriot, Aavaldes. 
‘Welcker, Griechisch, Tragédien, vol. i p. 48; the two latter are lost. 
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From the legend of the Danaides we pass to two barren 
names of kings, Lynkeus and his son Abas. The two sons of 
Abas were Akrisios and Prottos, who, after much dissension, 
divided between them the Argeian territory; Akrisios ruling at 
Argos, and Proetos at Tiryns. The families of both formed 
the theme of romantic stories. To pass over for the present 
the legend of Bellerophén, and the unrequited passion which 
the wife of Proetos conceived for him, we are told that the 
daughters of Prcetos, beautiful, and solicited in marriage by 
suitors from all Greece, were smitten with leprosy and driven 
mad, wandering in unseemly guise throughout Peloponnésus. 
The visitation had overtaken them, according to Hesiod, be- 
cause they refused to take part in the Bacchic rites; according 
to Pherekydés and the Argeian Akusilaus,! because they had 
treated scornfully the wooden statue and simple equipments of 
Héré: the religious character of the old legend here displays 
itself in a remarkable manner. Unable to cure his daughters, 
Proetos invoked the aid of the renowned Pylian prophet and 
leech, Melampus son of Amytha6n, who undertook to remove 
the malady on condition of being rewarded with the third part 
of the kingdom. Proetos indignantly refused these conditions : 
but the state of his daughters becoming aggravated and intoler- 
able, he was compelled again to apply to Melampus; who, 
on the second request, raised his demands still higher, and 
required another third of the kingdom for his brother Bias. 
‘These terms being acceded to, he performed his part of the 
covenant. He appeased the wrath of Héré by prayer and 
‘sacrifice ; or, according to another account, he approached the 
deranged women at the head of a troop of young men, with 
shouting and ecstatic dance,—the ceremonies appropriate to 
the Bacchic worship of Dionysos,—and in this manner effected 
their cure. Melampus, a name celebrated in many different 
Grecian mythes, is the legendary founder and progenitor of a 
great and long-continued family of prophets. He and his 
brother Bias became kings of separate portions of the Argeian 
territory: he is recognised as ruler there even in the 


The old epic poem called Danais or Danaides, which is mentioned in the 
‘Tabula Miaca as containing 5,000 verses, has perished, and is, unfortu- 
nately, very little alluded to: see Dintzer, Epic. Fragm. p. 3; Welcker, 
Der Episch. Kyklus, p. 35- : 

1 Apollod. 1. c.: Pherekyd. ap. Schol. Hom. Odyss. xv. 225; Hesiod, 
Fragm. Marktsch. Fr. 36, 37) 38. These Fragments belong to the Hesio- 
dic Catalogue of Women: Apollodérus seems to refer to some other of 
the numerous Hesiodic poems. Diodérus (iv. 68) assigns the anger of 
Dionysos as the cause. 
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Odyssey, and the prophet Theoklymenos, his grandson, is 
protected and carried to Ithaka by Telemachus.! Herodotus 
also alludes to the cure of the women, and to the double king- 
dom of Melampus and Bias in the Argeian land: recognising 
Melampus as the first person who introduced to the knowledge 
of the Greeks the name and worship of Dionysos, with its ap- 
propriate sacrifices and phallic processions. Here again he 
historicises various features of the old legend in a manner not 
unworthy of notice.? 

But Danaé, the daughter of Akrisios, with her son Perseus, 
acquired still greater celebrity than her cousins the Proetides. 
An oracle had apprised Akrisios that his daughter would give 
birth to a son by whose hand he would himself be slain. To 
guard against this danger, he imprisoned Danaé in a chamber 
of brass under ground. But the god Zeus had become 
amorous of her, and found means to descend through the roof 
in the form of a shower of gold: the consequence of his visits 
was the birth of Perseus. When Akrisios discovered that his 
daughter had given existence to a son, he enclosed both the 
mother and the child ina coffer, which he cast into the sea.5 
The coffer was carried to the isle of Seriphos, where Diktys, 
brother of the king Polydektés, fished it up, and rescued both 
Danaé and Perseus. The exploits of Perseus, when he grew 
up, against the three Phorkydes or daughters of Phorkys, and 
the three Gorgons, are among the most marvellous and imagin- 
ative in all Grecian legend : they bear a stamp almost Oriental. 
I shall not here repeat the details of those unparalleled hazards 
which the special favour of Athéné enabled him to overcome, 
and which ended in his bringing back from Libya the terrific 
head of the Gorgon Medusa, endued with the property of 
turning every one who looked upon it into stone. In his re- 
turn, he rescued Andromeda, daughter of Képheus, who had 
been exposed to be devoured by a sea-monster, and brought 
her back as his wife. Akrisios trembled to see him after this 

1 Odyss, xv. 240-256, 

® Herod, ix. 34; ii, 49: compare Pausan, ii, 18, 4. Insiead of the 
Proetides, or daughters of Proetos, it is the Argeian women generally whom 
he represents Melampus as having cured, and the Argeians generally who 
send to Pylus to invoke his aid : the heroic personality which pervades the 
primitive story has disappeared. 

Kallimachus notices the Proetid virgins as the parties suffering from 
madness, but he treats Artemis as the healing influence (Hymn. ad 
Dianam, 235). 

8 The beautiful fragment of Simonidés (Fragm. vii. ed. Gaisford, Poet. 


Min.), describing Danaé and the child thus exposed, is familiar to every 
classical reader. 
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victorious expedition, and retired into Thessaly to avoid him ; 
but Perseus followed him thither, and having succeeded in 
calming his apprehensions, became competitor in a gymnic 
contest where his grandfather was among the spectators. By 
an incautious swing of his quoit, he unintentionally struck 
Akrisios, and caused his death: the predictions of the oracle 
were thus at last fulfilled. Stung with remorse at the cata- 
strophe, and unwilling to return to Argos, which had been 
the principality of Akrisios, Perseus made an exchange with 
Megapenthés, son of Proetos king of Tiryns. Megapenthés 
became king of Argos, and Perseus of Tiryns: moreover the 
latter founded, within ten miles of Argos, the far-famed city of 
Mykénz.. The massive walls of this city, like those of Tiryns, 
of which a large portion yet remains, were built for him by the 
Lykian Cyclépes.? 

We here reach the commencement of the Perseid dynasty of 
Mykénz. It should be noticed, however, that there were 
among the ancient legends contradictory accounts of the found- 
ation of this city. Both the Odyssey and the great Eoiai 
enumerated, among the heroines, Mykéné, the Eponyma of 
the city; the former poem classifying her with Tyré and 
Alkméné, the latter describing her as the daughter of Inachus 
and wife of Arestér. And Akusilaus mentioned an Eponymus 
Mykéneus, the son of Spart6n and grandson of Phoréneus.? 

The prophetic family of Melampus maintained itself in one 
of the three parts of the divided Argeian kingdom for five 
generations, down to Amphiaraos and his sons Alkmzén and 
Amphilochos. The dynasty of his brother Bias, and that of 
Megapénthes, son of Proetos, continued each for four genera- 
tions: a list of barren names fills up the interval’ The 
Perseids of Mykénz boasted a descent long and glorious, 
heroic as well as historical, continuing down to the last kings 
of Sparta. The issue of Perseus was numerous: his son 
Alkzos was father of Amphitry6n; another of his sons, 
Elektry6n, was father of Alkméné;* a third, Sthenelos, father 
of Eurystheus. 


1 Paus. ii, 15, 43 ii, 16, 5. -Apollod. ii. 2. Pherekyd. Fragm. 26, 
Dind. 

2 Odyss, ii. 120. Hesiod, Fragment. 154. Marktscheff,—Akusil. 
Fragm. 16. Pausan. ii, 16, 4. Hekatzeus derived the name of the town 
from the wixns of the sword of Perseus (Fragm, 360, Dind,). ‘The Schol. 
ad Eurip. Orest. 1247, mentions Mykéneus as son of Spart6n, but grandson 
of Phégeus the brother of Phor6neus. 

® Pausan. ii, 18, 4. 4 Herodot. vi. 53. 

* In the Hesiodie Shield of Héraklés, Alkméné is distinctly mentioned 
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After the death of Perseus, Alkzeos and Amphitryén dwelt 
at Tiryns. The latter became engaged in a quarrel with 
Elektry6n respecting cattle, and in a fit of passion killed him :2 
moreover the piratical Taphians from the west coast of 
Akarnania invaded the country, and slew the sons of Elektry6n, 
so that Alkméné alone was left of that family. She was en- 
gaged to wed Amphitryén; but she bound him by oath not 
to consummate the marriage until he had avenged upon the 
Téleboz the death of her brothers. Amphitryén, compelled to 
flee the country as the murderer of his uncle, took refuge in 
‘Thébes, whither Alkméné accompanied him: Sthenelos was 
left in possession of Tiryns. The Kadmeians of Thébes, 
together with the Lokrians and Phokians, supplied Amphitryén 
with troops, which he conducted against the Télebox and the 
Taphians :? yet he could not have subdued them without the. 
aid of Komathé, daughter of the Taphian king Pterelaus, who 
conceived a passion for him, and cut off from her father’s 
head the golden lock to which Poseidén had attached the gift 
of immortality.2 Having conquered and expelled his enemies, 
Amphitry6n returned to Thébes, impatient to consummate his 
marriage: but Zeus on the wedding-night assumed his form 
and visited Alkméné before him: he had determined to pro- 
duce from her a son superior to all his prior offspring,—“ a 
specimen of invincible force both to gods and men.” At the. 
proper time, Alkméné was delivered of twin sons: Héraklés, 
the offspring of Zeus,—the inferior and unhonoured Iphiklés, 
offspring of Amphitry6n.5 


as daughter of Elektryén: the genealogical poet, Asios, called her the 
daughter of Amphiaracs and Eriphyle (Asi Fragm. 4, ed. Markt. p. 412). 
The date of Asios cannot be precisely fixed ; but he may be probably 
assigned to an epqch between the 3oth and 4oth Olympiad. 

‘Asics must have adopted a totally different legend respecting the birth 
of Héraklés and the circumstances Preceding it, among which the deaths 
of her father and brothers are highly influential. Nor could he have 
accepted the received chronology of the sieges of Thébes and Troy. 

1 So runs the old legend in the Hesiodic Shield of Héraklés (12-82). 
Apollodérus (or Pherckydés, whom he follows) softens it down, and repre- 
sents the death of Elektryén as accidentally caused by Amphitryén. 
(Apollod. ii. 4, 6. Pherekydés, Fragm, 27, Dind.) 

2 Hesiod. Scut, Herc. 24. Theocrit, Idyll. xxiv. 4. Teleboas, the 
Eponym. of these marauding people, was son of Poseid6n (Anaximander, 
ap. Athene. xi. p. 498). 

"3 Apollod. ii. 4, 7. Compare the fable of Nisus at Megara, infra, chap. 
xii, 

4 Hesiod. Scut. Herc, 29. Uppa Geoiow "ArBpdor 7 BAgnorfiow epis 
GAKrijpa putevon. 
5 Hesiod. Se. H. 50-56. 
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When Alkméné was on the point of being delivered at 
Thébes, Zeus publicly boasted among the assembled gods, at 
the instigatian of the mischief-making Até, that there was on 
that day about to be born on earth, from his breed, a son who 
should rule over all his neighbours. Héré treated this as an 
empty boast, calling upon him to bind himself by an irre- 
missible oath that the prediction should be realised. Zeus 
incautiously pledged his solemn word; upon which Héré 
darted swiftly down from Olympus to the Achaic Argos, where 
the wife of Sthenelos (son of Perseus, and therefore grandson of 
Zeus) was already seven months gone with child. By the aid 
of the Eileithyiz, the special goddesses of parturition, she caused’ 
Eurystheus, the son of Sthenelos, to be born before his time 
on that very day, while she retarded the delivery of Alkméné, 
Then returning to Olympus, she announced the fact to Zeus: 
“The good man Eurystheus, son of the Perseid Sthenelos, is 
this day born of thy loins: the sceptre of the Argeians worthily 
belongs to him.” Zeus was thunderstruck at the consummation 
which he had improvidently bound himself to accomplish. He 
seized Até his evil counsellor by the hair, and hurled her for 
ever away from Olympus: but he had no power to avert the 
ascendency of Eurystheus and the servitude of Héraklés. 
“Many a pang did he suffer, when he saw his favourite son 
going through his degrading toil in the tasks imposed upon him 
by Eurystheus,”? 

The legend, of unquestionable: antiquity, here transcribed 
from the Iliad, is one of the most pregnant and characteristic 
in the Grecian mythology. It explains, according to the 
religious ideas familiar to the old epic poets, both the dis- 
tinguishing attributes and the endless toils and endurances of 
Héraklés,—the most renowned and most ubiquitous of all the 
semi-divine personages worshipped by the Hellénes,—a being 
of irresistible force, and especially beloved by Zeus, yet 
condemned constantly to labour for others and to obey the 
commands of a worthless and cowardly persecutor. His re- 
compense is reserved to the close of his career, when his 
afflicting trials are brought to a close: he is then admitted to 
the godhead and receives in marriage Hébé.? The twelve 
labours, as they are called, too notorious to be here detailed, form 


1 Homer, Iliad, xix. 90-133 ; also viii. 361— 
ald orevéxeox’, 56° Rv gidov vidy bogro 
Eider erie Sorte, ow witeotion wtikete: 
2 Hesiod, Theogon. 951, reAéoas crovdevras &é0ous. Hom. Odyss. xi. 
620; Hesiod. Ecxte, Fragm. 24, Dintzer, p. 36, xovnpdraroy nal Spiorov. 
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a very small fraction of the exploits of this mighty being, which 
filled the Hérakleian epics of the ancient poets. He is found 
not only in most parts of Hellas, but throughout all the other 
regions then known to the Greeks, from Gadés to the river 
Thermédén in the Euxine and to Scythia, overcoming all diffi- 
culties and vanquishing all opponents. Distinguished families 
are everywhere to be traced who bear his patronymic, and glory 
in the belief that they are his descendants. Among Achzans, 
Kadmeians, and Dérians, Héraklés is venerated: the latter 
especially treat him as their principal hero,—the Patron Hero- 
God of the race: the Hérakleids form among all Dérians a 
privileged gens, in which at Sparta the special lineage of the 
two kings was included. 

His character lends itself to mythes countless in number 
as well as disparate in their character. The irresistible force 
remains constant, but it is sometimes applied with reckless 
violence against friends as well as enemies, sometimes devoted 
to the relief of the oppressed. The comic writers often brought 
him out as a coarse and stupid glutton, while the Keian 
philosopher Prodikos, without at all distorting the type, ex- 
tracted from it the simple, impressive, and imperishable 
apologue still known as the Choice of Hercules. 

After the death and apotheosis of Héraklés, his son Hyllos 
and his other children were expelled and persecuted by 
Eurystheus ; the fear of whose vengeance deterred both the 
Trachinian king Kéyx and the Thebans from harbouring them. 
The Athenians alone were generous enough to brave the risk 
of offering them shelter. Evurystheus invaded Attica, but 
perished in the attempt by the hand of Hyllos, or by that of 
Tolaos, the old companion and nephew of Héraklés The 
chivalrous courage which the Athenians had on this occasion 
displayed on behalf of oppressed innocence, was a favourite 
theme for subsequent eulogy by Attic poets and orators. 

All the sons of Eurystheus lost their lives in the battle along 
with him, so that the Perseid family was now represented only 
by the Hérakleids, who collected an army and endeavoured 
to recover the possessions from which they had been ex- 
pelled. The united forces of Iénians, Achzeans, and Arcadians, 
then inhabiting Peloponnésus, met the invaders at the isthmus, 
when Hyllos, the eldest of the sons of Héraklés, proposed that 
the contest should be determined by a single combat between 
himself and any champion of the opposing army. It was agreed 
that if Hyllos were victorious, the Hérakleids should be restored 

1 Apoll. ii, 8, 1; Hecate, ap. Longin. c. 27 ; Divdér. iv. 57. 
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to their possessions—if he were vanquished, that they should 
forego all claim for the space of a hundred years, or fifty years, 
or three generations,—for in the specification of the time, 
accounts differ. Echemos, the hero of Tegea in Arcadia, 
accepted the challenge, and Hyllos was slain in the encounter ;. 
in consequence of which the Hérakleids retired, and resided 
along with the Dérians under the protection of A®gimios, 
son of Dérus.! As soon as the stipulated period of truce had 
expired, they renewed their attempt upon Peloponnésus con- 
jointly with the Dérians, and with complete success: the great 
Dérian establishments of Argos, Sparta, and Messénia were the 
result. The details of this victorious invasion will be hereafter 
recounted. 

Siky6n, Phlios, Epidauros, and Troezen? all boasted of re- 
spected eponyms and a genealogy of dignified length, not 
exempt from the usual discrepancies—but all just as much en- 
titled toa place on the tablet of history as the more renowned 
olids or Hérakleids. I omit them here because I wish to 
impress upon the reader’s mind the salient features and 
character of the legendary world,—not to load his memory 
with a full list of legendary names. 


CHAPTER V 
DEUKALION, HELLEN, AND SONS OF HELLEN 


In the Hesiodic Theogony, as well as in the “ Works and 
Days,” the legend of Prométheus and Epimétheus presents an 
import religious, ethical, and social, and in this sense it is 
carried forward by A®schylus ; but to neither of the characters 
is any genealogical function assigned. The Hesiodic Catalogue 
of Women brought both of them into the stream of Grecian 
legendary lineage, representing Deukalién as the son of 
Prométheus and Pandéra, and seemingly his wife Pyrrha as 
daughter of Epimétheus.® 


1 Herodot. ix. 26 ; Diodé6r. iv. 58. 

2 Pausan. ii. 5,5 3 12, 53 26, 3, His statements indicate how much 
the predominance of a powerful neighbour like Argos tended to alter the 
genealogies of these inferior towns. 

2 Schol. ad Apoll6n. Rhod. iii. 1085. Other accounts of the genealogy 
of Deukalién are given in the Schol. ad Homer. Odyss. x. 2, on the 
authority both of Hesiod and Akusilaus. 
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Deukali6n is important in Grecian mythical narrative under 
two points of view. First, he is the person specially saved 
at the time of the general deluge: next, he is the father of 
Hellén, the great eponym of the Hellenic race; at least this 
was the more current story, though there were other statements 
which made Hellén the son of Zeus. 

The name of Deukalién is originally connected with the 
Lokrian towns of Kynos and Opus, and with the race of the 
Leleges, but he appears finally as settled in Thessaly, and 
tuling in the portion of that country called Phthiétis.!_ Accord- 
ing to what seems to have been the old legendary account, it is 
the deluge which transferred him from the one to the other ; 
but according to another statement, framed in more historicis- 
ing times, he conducted a body of Kurétes and Leleges into 
Thessaly, and expelled the prior Pelasgian occupants.? 

The enormous iniquity with which earth was contaminated 
—as Apollodérus says, by the then existing brazen race, or as 
others say, by the fifty monstrous sons of Lyka6n—provoked 
Zeus to send a general deluge. An unremitting and terrible 
rain laid the whole of Greece under water, except the highest 
mountain-tops, whereon a few stragglers found refuge. Deu- 
kalién was saved in a chest or ark, which he had been fore- 


1 Hesiodic Catalog. Fragm. xi. ; Gaisf, xx. Dntzer— 
joaro hay, 

<8, abGira widen eiBos, 
Accrois dx yains Adas épe AeveaAiwv. 

The reputed lineage of Deukalién continued in Phthia down to the time 
of Dikeearchus, if we may judge from the old Phthiot Pherekratés, whom. 
he introduced’ in one of his dialogues as a disputant, and whom he 
expressly announced asa descendant of Deukalién (Cicero, Tuscul. Disp. 
i, 10). 

2 The latter account is given by Dionys, Halic. i. 17; the former seems 
to have been given by Hellanikus, who affirmed that the ark after the 
deluge stopped upon Mount Othrys, and not upon Mount Parnassus 
(Schol. Pind. wt suf.), the former being suitable for a settlement in 
‘Thessaly, 

Pyrtha is the eponymous heroine of Pyrrhea or Pyrrha, the ancient 
name of a portion of Thessaly (Rhianus, Fragm, 18, p. 71, ed. Dilntzer), 

Hellanikus had written a work, now lost, entitled AevxaArdvem: all the 
fragments of it which are cited have reference to places in Thessaly, 
Lokris and Phokis. See Preller, ad Hellanicum, p. 12 (Dé:pt. 1840). 
Probably Hellanikus is the main source of the important position occupied 
by Deukalién in Grecian legend. Thrasybulus and Akestodérus repre- 
sented Deukalidn_as having founded the oracle of Dédéna, immediately 
after the deluge (Etym. Mag. v, AcBwvaios). 

3 Apollodérus connects this deluge with the wickedness of the brazen 
race in Hesiod, according to the practice general with the logocraphers of 
stringing together a sequence out of legends totally unconnected with each 
other (7, 2). 
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warned by his father Prométheus to construct. After floating 
for nine days on the water, he at length landed on the summit 
of Mount Parnassus. Zeus having sent Hermés to him, 
promising to grant whatever he asked, he prayed that men and 
companions might be sent to him in his solitude: accordingly 
Zeus directed both him and Pyrrha to cast stones over their 
heads : those cast by Pyrrha became women, those by Deukalién 
men. And thus the “stony race of men” (if we may be 
allowed to translate an etymology which the Greek language 
presents exactly, and which has not been disdained by Hesiod, 
by Pindar, by Epicharmus, and by Virgil) came to tenant the 
soil of Greece.! Deukalién on landing from the ark sacrificed 
a grateful offering to Zeus Phyxios, or the God of escape; he 
also erected altars in Thessaly to the twelve great gods of 
Olympus.? 

The reality of this deluge was firmly believed throughout 
the historical ages of Greece ; the chronologers, reckoning up 
by genealogies, assigned the exact date of it, and placed it at 
the same time as the conflagration of the world by the rashness 
of Phaét6n, during the reign of Krotépas, king of Argos, the 
seventh from Inachus.8 The meteorological work of Aristotle 
admits and reasons upon this deluge as an unquestionable 
fact, though he alters the locality by placing it west of Mount 
Pindus, near Dédéna and the river Achel6us.* He at the 


1 Hesiod, Fragm. 135, ed. Markts. ap. Strabo. vii, p, 322, where the 
word Aaas, proposed by Heyne as the reading of the unintelligible text, 
appears to me preferable to any of the other suggestions. Pindar, Olymp. 
ix 47. “Arep © Ebvas dpuddapov Kraodotay Al@wor yévov* Aaok & 
dybpacder. Virgil, Georgic, i. 63.‘ Unde homines nati, durum genus.” 
Epicharmus ap. Scho. Pindar. Olymp. ix. 56, Hygin. f, 153. Philo- 
chorus retained the etymology, though he gave a totally different fable, 
nowise connected with Deukalién, to account for it; a curious proof how 
pleasing it was to the fancy of the Greeks (see Schol. ad Pind. 1. c. 68). 

2 Apollod. i. 7, 2. Hellanic. Fragm. 15, Didot. Hellanikus affirmed 
that the ark rested on Mount Othrys, not on Mount Parnassus (Fragm. 16. 
Didot). Servius (ad Virgil. Eclog. vi. 41) placed it on Mount Athés— 
Hyginns (f. 153) on Mount tna, 

Tatian adv. Graec. c. 60, adopted both by Clemens and Eusebius. 
The Parian marble placed this deluge in the reign of Kranaos at Athens, 
752 years before the first recorded Olympiad, and 1528 years before the 
Christian zra ; Apollodérus also places it in the reign of Kranaos, and in 
that of Nyctimus in Arcadia (iii. 8, 25 14, 5). 

The deluge and the edgyrosis ‘or conflagration are connected together 
also in Servius ad Virgil. Bucol. vi. 41: he refines both of them intoa 
“mutationem temporum. 

4 Aristot. Meteorol. i. 14. Justin rationalises the fable by telling us 
that Deukalién was king of Thessaly, who provided shelter and protection 
to the fugitives from the deluge (ii. 6, 11). 
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same time treats it as a physical phzenomenon, the result of 
periodical cycles in the atmosphere,—thus departing from the 
religious character of the old legend, which described it as a 
judgment inflicted by Zeus upon a wicked race. Statements 
founded upon this event were in circulation throughoyt Greece 
even to avery late date. The Megarians affirmed that Megaros, 
their hero, son of Zeus by a local nymph, had found safety 
from the waters on the lofty summit of their mountain Geraneia, 
which had not been completely submerged. And in the 
magnificent temple of the Olympian Zeus at Athens, a cavity 
in the earth was shown, through which it was affirmed that 
the waters of the deluge had retired. Even in the time of 
Pausanias, the priests poured into this cavity holy offerings of 
meal and honey.! In this, as in other parts of Greece, the 
idea of the Deukalionian deluge was blended with the religious 
impressions of the people, and commemorated by their sacred 
ceremonies, 

The offspring of Deukalién and Pyrrha were two sons, 
Hellén and Amphiktyén, and a daughter, Prétogeneia, whose 
son by Zeus was Aéthlius: it was however maintained by 
many, that Hellén was the son of Zeus and not of Deukalién. 
Hellén had by a nymph three sons, Dérus, Xuthus, and 
f&olus. He gave to those who had been before called Greeks,? 
the name of Hellénes, and partitioned his territory among his 
three children. @olus reigned in Thessaly; Xuthus received 
Peloponnésus, and had by Kreiisa as his sons, Acheus and 
I6n; while Dérus occupied the country lying opposite to the 
Peloponnésus, on the northern side of the Corinthian Gulf. 
These three gave to the inhabitants of their respective countries 
the names of AZolians, Achzans and Iénians, and Dérians.® 

Such is the genealogy as we find it in Apollodérus. In so 
far as the names and filiation are concemed, many points in it 


1 Pausan. i, 18,73 40, 1. According to the Parian marble (s. 5), 
Deukalién had come to Athens after the deluge, and had there himself 
founded the temple of the Olympian Zeus. The etymology and allegor 
tion of the names of Deukalién and Pyrrha, given by Vélcker in his in- 
genious Mythologie des Iapetischen Geschlechts (Giessen, 1824), p. 343, 
appears to me not at all convincing. 

Such is the statement of Apollod6rus (i. 7, 3); but I cannot. bring 
myself to believe that the name (I'patxol) Greeks is at all old in the 
legend, or that the passage of Hesiod, in which Greecus and Latinus pur- 
port to be mentioned, is genuine. 

See Hesiod, Theogon. 10r3, and Catalog. Fragm. xxix, ed. Géttling, 
with the note of Gattling ; also Wachsmuth, Hellen. Alterth. i. 1. p. 311, 
and Bernhardy, Griech. Literat. vol. i. p. 1 

3 Apollod. i 7, 4. 
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are given differently, or implicitly contradicted, by Euripidés 
and other writers. Though as literal and personal history it 
deserves no notice, its import is both intelligible and com- 
prehensive. It expounds and symbolises the first fraternal 
aggregation of Hellénic men, together with their territorial 
distribution and the institutions which they collectively 
venerated. 

There were two great holding-points in common for every 
section of Greeks. One was the Amphiktyonic assembly, 
which met half-yearly, alternately at Delphi and at Ther- 
mopyle ; originally and chiefly for common religious purposes, 
but indirectly and occasionally embracing political and social 
objects along with them. The other was, the public festivals 
or games, of which the Olympic came first in importance ; 
next the Pythian, Nemean and Isthmian,—institutions which 
combined religious solemnities with recreative effusion and 
hearty sympathies, in a manner so imposing and so un- 
paralleled. Amphiktyén represents the first of these institu- 
tions, and Aéthlius the second. As the Amphiktyonic assembly 
was always especially connected with Thermopylae and Thessaly, 
Amphikty6n is made the son of the Thessalian Deukalién ; 
but as the Olympic festival was nowise locally connected with 
Deukalién, Aéthlius is represented as having Zeus for his 
father, and as touching Deukalién only through the maternal 
line. It will be seen presently that the only matter predicated 
respecting Aéthlius is, that he settled in the territory of Elis, 
and begat Endymién: this brings him into local contact with 
the Olympic games, and his function is then ended, 

Having thus got Hellas as an aggregate with its main 
cementing forces, we march on to its sub-division into parts, 
through Acolus, Dérus and Xuthus, the three sons of Hellén ;1 
a distribution which is far from being exhaustive : nevertheless, 
the genealogists whom Apollodérus follows recognise no more 
than three sons. 

The genealogy is essentially post-Homeric ; for Homer knows 
Hellas and the Hellénes only in connexion with a portion of 
Achaia Phthiétis. But as it is recognised in the Hesiodic 


1 How literally and implicitly even the ablest Greeks believed in 
eponymous persons, such a8 Helidn and I6n, as the real progenitors of the 
races called after him, may be seen by this, that Aristotle gives this 
common descent as the definition of ‘ylvos (Metaphysic. iv, p. 118, 
Brandis)— 

Tévos Adyerat, 7d piv. . . 7d 82, ag" ob ty Sot apdrov xufoarros eis 7d 
elrat, brea “yp Ad-yovrat of udy, “EAAnves 7d ylvos, of Bt, “lwves’ 7G, of 
iy ded “EAAnvos, of 88 ded "Iavos, elvat pérov yerrhoarros. 
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Catalogue 1—composed probably within the first century after 
the commencement of recorded Olympiads, or before 676 B.C. 
—the peculiarities of it, dating from so early a period, deserve 
much attention. We may remark, first, that it seems to exhibit 
to us Dérus and Aéolus as the only pure and genuine offspring 
of Hellén. For their brother Xuthus is not enrolled as an 
eponymus ; he neither founds nor names any people; it is 
only his sons Achzus and I6n, after his blood has been 
mingled with that of the Erechtheid Kreiisa, who become 
eponyms and founders, each of his own separate people. 
Next, as to the territorial distribution, Xuthus receives Pelo- 
ponnésus from his father, and unites himself with Attica 
(which the author of this genealogy seems to have conceived 
as originally unconnected with Hellén) by his marriage with the 
daughter of the indigenous hero Erechtheus. The issue of this 
marriage, Achzus and Ién, present to us the population of 
Peloponnésus and Attica conjointly as related among themselves 
by the tie of brotherhood, but as one degree more distant both 
from Dérians and olians. olus reigns over the regions 
about Thessaly, and calls the people in those parts /Eolians ; 
while Dérus occupies “ the country over against Peloponnésus 
on the opposite side of the Corinthian Gulf,” and calls the 
inhabitants after himself, Dérians.2_ It is at once evident that 
this designation is in no way applicable to the confined district 
between Pamassus and (ta, which alone is known by the 
name of Déris, and its inhabitants by that of Dérians, in the 
historical ages. In the view of the author of this genealogy, 
the Dérians are the original occupants of the large range of 
territory north of the Corinthian Gulf, comprising A£t6lia, 
Phékis, and the territory of the Ozolian Lokrians. And 


1 Hesiod, Fragm, 8. p. 278, ed. Marktsch._— 
"BAAmvos 8° éyévovro OeptoromdAot Paces 
Adpés re, Hov8ds Te, matt AtoAos ixmoxdpuns+ 
Alodidae 8° Eyévovre Bepcaroménor BaotAyes 
Kpndeis 78" "AOdpag nai Zicvdos aicdouyrns 
Zaduuveds 1° dBixos nat drépPynos Heprypys. 

2 Apollod. i. 7, 3._ “EAAnvos 88 xal Néugns 'Opatidos (2), A@pos, ZoBGos, 
Afodos. Adtds pev obv dg’ adrod robs xaraupévous Tpainods mporrydspevcev 
“EAAqvas, tots Bt waioly eudpice thy xépay. Kal HoiGos ply AaBoy rhy 
TleAondvynaoy, te Kpeotons tis "EpexGéws *Axaidy dyévynce nal “lwva, ap* 
dv Axatol nai Ywves kadoovrat. AGpos 3, rhy wépay x dpav MeAowoy- 
vhoov AaBav, robs karolxous ag’ éavrod Awpteis exdaecev. 
Alodos 8%, Bacthebwy Tv wep) Berradlay rémwy, rovs évoixodytas Alodeis 
xpoonyépeuce. 

Strabo (viii. p. 383) and Conén (Nar. 27), who evidently copy from 
the same source, represent Dérus as going to settle in the territory properly 
known as Déris. 
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this farther harmonises with the other legend noticed by Apol- 
lodérus, when he states that A:télus, son of Endymién, having 
been forced to expatriate from Peloponnésus, crossed into 
the Kurétid territory) and was there hospitably received by 
Dérus, Laodokus, and Polypoetés, sons of Apollo and Phthia. 
He slew his hosts, acquired the territory, and gave to it the 
name of Et6lia: his son Pleur6n married Xanthippé, daughter 
of Dérus ; while his other son, Kalyd6n, marries Holia, daughter 
of Amytha6én. Here again we have the name of Dérus, or the 
Dérians, connected with the tract subsequently termed A£t6lia. 
That Dérus should in one place be called the son of Apollo 
and Phthia, and in another place the son of Hellén by a 
nymph, will surprise no one accustomed to the fluctuating 
personal nomenclature of these old legends: moreover the 
name of Phthia is easy to reconcile with that of Hellén, as 
both are identified with the same portion of Thessaly, even 
from the days of the Iliad. 

This story, that the Dérians were at one time the occupants, 
or the chief occupants, of the range of territory between the 
river Achelous and the northern shore of the Corinthian Gulf, 
is at least more suitable to the facts attested by historical 
evidence than the legends given in Herodotus, who represents 
the Dérians as originally in the Phthiétid; then as passing 
under Dérus, the son of Hellén, into the Histizétid, under the 
mountains of Ossa and Olympus; next, as driven by the 
Kadmeians into the regions of Pindus; from thence passing 
into the Dryopid territory, on Mount CEta; lastly, from thence 
into Peloponnésus.? The received story was, that the great 
Dérian establishmentsin Peloponnésus were formed by invasion 
from the north, and that the invaders crossed the gulf from 
Naupaktus,—a statement which, however disputable with re- 
spect to Argos, seems highly probable in regard both to Sparta 
and Messénia. That the name of Dérians comprehended far 
more than the inhabitants of the insignificant tetrapolis of 
Déris Proper, must be assumed, if we believe that they 
conquered Sparta and Messénia: both the magnitude of the 
conquest itself and the passage of a large portion of them from 
Naupaktus, harmonise with the legend as given by Apollodérus, 
in which the Dérians are represented as the principal inhabitants 

1 Apollod, i. 7,6, AlroAds.... guydy els thy Kouphrida xépay, 
xrelvas rors dxodetapévous S6las Kal 'AwéAAwvos viods, AGpor Kal Aaddoxov 
real TloAvnotrny, &¢” éavtod tiv xépay Alrwalay exdAece. Again, i. 8, 1. 
Tidevpdy (son of AEt6lus) yhuas ZavOlamqy thy Adpov, naida éyivvnoey 
* Arhwoy 

‘Herod. i. 56. 
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of the northern shore of the gulf. The statements which 
we find in Herodotus, respecting the early migrations of the 
Dorians, have been considered as possessing greater historical 
value than those of the fabulist Apollodérus. But both are 
equally matter of legend, while the brief indications of the 
latter seem to be most in harmony with the facts which we 
afterwards find attested by history. 

It has already been mentioned that the genealogy which 
makes Aolus, Xuthus and Dérus sons of Hellén, is as old as 
the Hesiodic Catalogue; probably also that which makes 
Hellén son of Deukalién. Aéthlius also is an Hesiodic person- 
age: whether Amphiktyén be so or not, we have no proof.! 
They could not have been introduced into the legendary 
genealogy until after the Olympic games and the Amphiktyonic 
council had acquired an established and extensive reverence 
throughout Greece. 

Respecting Dérus the son of Hellén, we find neither legends 
nor legendary genealogy ; respecting Xuthus, very little beyond 
the tale of Kreiisa and I6n, which has its place more naturally 
among the Attic fables. Achzeus, however, who is here repre- 
sented as the son of Xuthus, appears in other stories with very 
different parentage and accompaniments. According to the 
statement which we find in Dionysius of Halikarnassus, 
Acheus, Phthius and Pelasgus are sons of Poseidén and 
Larissa. They migrate from Peloponnésus into Thessaly, and 
distribute the Thessalian territory between them, giving their 
names to its principal divisions: their descendants in the 
sixth generation were driven out of that country by the invasion 
of Deukalién at the head of the Kurétes and the Leleges.* 
This was the story of those who wanted to provide an eponymus 

1 Schol, Apollon. Rhod. iv. 57. Tdy 8¢ "EvBuplova ‘Holoos uty *AcOAlou 
rod Aids nal KaAvuns maida Adyer . . . Kal Meloav8pos 8% rd abrd gnor, 
al *Aroveldaos, wal depexd3ns, xa Nixav8pos dy Beurdpp Alrudinay, nal 
@cdmopnos év "Emonoitas. 

Respecting the parentage of Hellén, the references to Hesiod are very 
confused. Caiagare Schol. Homer. Odyss. x. 2, and Schol. Apollon. 
Rhod. iii. 1086. See also Hellanic. Frag. 10. Didot. 

Apollodérus and Pherekydés before him (Fragm. 51. Diaot), called 
Prétogeneia daughter of Deukalién ; Pindar (Olymp. ix. 64) designated 
her as daughter of Opus. One of the stratagems mentioned by the 
Scholiast to get rid of this genealogical discrepancy was the supposition 
that Deukalién had two names (8:évupos); that he was also named Opus,’ 
4Schol. Pind. Olymp. ix. 85.) 

That the Deukalidz or posterity of Deukalién reigned in Thessaly, 
mentioned both by Hesiod and Hekateus, ap, Schol, Apollon, Rhode 
265. 
F Dionys. HLA. Ri a7. 
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for the Achzans in the southern districts of Thessaly: Pau- 
sanias accomplishes the same object by different means, 
representing Achzus the son of Xuthus as having gone back 
to Thessaly and occupied the portion of it to which his father 
was entitled. Then, by way of explaining how it was that 
there were Achzans at Sparta and at Argos, he tells us that 
Archander and Architelés the sons of Achzus, came back 
from Thessaly to Peloponnésus, and married two daughters 
of Danaus ; they acquired great influence at Argos and Sparta, 
and gave to the people the name of Achzans after their father 
Achzeus.! 

Euripidés also deviates very materially from the Hesiodic 
genealogy in respect to these eponymous persons. In the 
drama called In, he describes I6n as son of Kreiisa by Apollo, 
but adopted by Xuthus; according to him, the real sons of 
Xuthus and Kreiisa are Dérus and Achzus,?—eponyms of 
the Dérians and Achzans in the interior of Peloponnésus. 
And it is a still more capital point of difference that he omits 
Hellén altogether—making Xuthus an Achzan by race, the 
son of Aolus, who is the son of Zeus. This is the more 
remarkable, as in the fragments of two other dramas of Euri- 
pidés, the Melanippé and the Aolus, we find Hellén mentioned 
both as father of Afolus and son of Zeus.4 To the general 
public even of the most instructed city of Greece, fluctuations 
and discrepancies in these mythical genealogies seem to have 
been neither surprising nor offensive. 


1 Pausan, vii. 1, 1-3. Herodotus also mentions (ii. 97) Archander, son 
of Phthius and grandson of Achseus, who married the daughter of Danaus. 
Larcher (Essai sur la Chronologie d’Hérodote, ch. x. p. 321) tells us that 
this cannot be the Danaus who came from Egypt, the father of the fifty 
daughters, who must have lived two centuries earlier, as may be proved 
by chronological arguments: this must be another Danaus, according to 
hi 


im. 

Strabo seems to give a different story respecting the Achzans in 
Peloponnésus: he says that they were the original population of the 

insula, that they came in from Phthia with Pelops, and inhabited 

nia, which was from them called Argos Achaicum, and that on the 

conquest of the Dérians, they moved into Achaia properly so called, 
expelling the Ionians therefrom (Strabo, viii, p. 365). This narrative is, I 
presume, borrowed from Ephorus. 

* Eurip. Ion, 1590. 

3 Enrip. Ion, 64. ‘ 1 

4 See the Fragments of these two plays in Matthiae’s edition ; compare 
Welcker, Griechisch. Tragid. v. ii p. 842. If we may judge from the 
Fragments of the Latin Melanippé of Ennius (see Fragm. 2, ed. Bothe), 
Helién was introduced as one of the characters of the piece. 
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CHAPTER VI 
THE AOLIDS, OR SONS AND DAUGHTERS OF ZOLUS 


Ir two of the sons of Hellén, Dérus and Xuthus, present to 
us families comparatively unnoticed in mythical narrative, the 
third son, Aolus, richly makes up for the deficiency. From 
him we pass to his seven sons and five daughters, amidst a 
great abundance of heroic and Poetical incident. 

In dealing however with these extensive mythical families, it 
is necessary to observe, that the legendary world of Greece, in 
the manner in which it is presented to us, appears invested with 
a degree of symmetry and coherence which did not originally 
belong to it. For the old ballads and stories which were sung 
or recounted at the multiplied festivals of Greece, each on its 
own special theme, have been lost: the religious narratives, 
which the Exegétés of every temple had present to his memory, 
explanatory of the peculiar religious ceremonies and local 
customs in his own town or Déme, had passed away. All 
these primitive elements, originally distinct and unconnected, 
are removed out of our sight, and we possess only an aggregate 
result, formed by many confluent streams of fable, and con- 
nected together by the agency of subsequent poets and logo- 
graphers. Even the earliest agents in this work of connecting 
and systematising—the Hesiodic poets—have been hardly at 
all preserved. Our information respecting Grecian mythology 
is derived chiefly from the prose logographers who followed 
them, and in whose works, since a continuous narrative was 
above all things essential to them, the fabulous personages are 
woven into still more comprehensive pedigrees, and the original 
isolation of the legends still better disguised. Hekatzeus, 
Pherekydés, Hellanikus, and Akusilaus lived at a time when 
the idea of Hellas as one great whole, composed of fraternal 
sections, was deeply rooted in the mind of every Greek ; and 
when the hypothesis of a few great families, branching out 
widely from one common stem, was more popular and accept- 
able than that of a distinct indigenous otigin in each of the 
separate districts. These logographers, indeed, have themselves 
been lost; but Apollodérus and the various scholiasts, our 
great immediate sources of information respecting Grecian 
mythology, chiefly borrowed from them: so that the legendary 
world of Greece is in fact known to us through them, combined 
with the dramatic on Alexandrine poets their Latin imitators, 
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and the still later class of scholiasts—except indeed such 
occasional glimpses as we obtain from the Iliad and the 
Odyssey, and the remaining Hesiodic fragments which exhibit 
but too frequently a hopeless diversity when confronted with 
the narratives of. the logographers. 

Though olus (as has been already stated) is himself called 
the son of Hellén along with Dérus and Xuthus, yet the legends 
concerning the ®olids, far from being dependent upon this 
genealogy, are not all even coherent with it: moreover the 
name of olus in the legend is older than that of Hellén, 
inasmuch as it occurs both in the Iliad and Odyssey.1 Odysseus 
sees in the under-world the beautiful Tyr6, daughter of Salmé- 
neus, and wife of Krétheus, son of Kolus. 

£olus is represented as having reigned in Thessaly: his 
seven sons were Krétheus, Sisyphus, Athamas, Salméneus, 
Dei6én, Magnés, and Periérés: his five daughters, Canacé, 
Alcyoné, Peisidiké, Calycé and Perimédé. The fables of this 
race seem to be distinguished by a constant introduction of 
the god Poseidén, as well as by an unusual prevalence of 
haughty and presumptuous attributes among the AZolid heroes, 
leading them to affront the gods by pretences of equality, and 
sometimes even by defiance. The worship of Poseidén must 
probably have been diffused and pre-eminent among a people 
with, whom these legends originated. 


Secrion I.—Sons or Lotus 


Salméneus is not described in the Odyssey as son of Zolus, 
but he is so denominated both in the Hesiodic Catalogue, and 
by the subsequent logographers. His daughter Tyr6é became 
enamouted of the river Enipeus, the most beautiful of all 
streams that traverse the earth; she frequented the banks 
assiduously, and there the god Poseid6n found means to indulge 
his passion for her, assuming the character of the river-god 
himself. The fruit of this alliance were the twin brothers, 
Pelias and Néleus: Tyré afterwards was given in marriage to 
her uncle Krétheus, another son of Zolus, by whom she had 
#is6n, Pherés and Amytha6n—all names of celebrity in the 
heroic legends.?- The adventures of Tyré formed the subject 


1 Iliad, vi. 154. Zlovpos Aloaldns, &c. 

Again, Odyss. xi. 234— 
SEv6" frou mpioryy Tuphs Uov edward pera 
OH dre Zalwurfor Sysuovos Expoves tras,” 
85 88 Kpndijos yurm Gumevar AioACao. 

2 Homer, Odyss. xi. 234-257 5 xv. 226, 
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of an affecting drama of Sophoklés, now lost. Her father had 
married a second wife, named Sidéré, whose cruel counsels 
induced him to punish and torture his daughter on account 
of her intercourse with Poseidén. She was shorn of her 
magnificent hair, beaten and ill-used in various ways, and con- 
fined in a loathsome dungeon. Unable to take care of her 
two children, she had been compelled to expose them immedi- 
ately on their birth in a little boat on the river Enipeus; they 
were preserved by the kindness of a herdsman, and when 
grown up to manhood, rescued their mother, and revenged 
her wrongs by putting to death the iron-hearted Sidér6.1_ This 
pathetic tale respecting the long imprisonment of Tyré is sub- 
stituted by Sophoklés in place of the Homeric legend, which 
represented her to have become the wife of Krétheus and 
mother of a numerous offspring? 

Her father, the unjust Salméneus, exhibited in his conduct 
the most insolent impiety towards the gods. He assumed the 
name and title even of Zeus, and caused to be offered to him- 
self the sacrifices destined for that god: he also imitated the 
thunder and lightning, by driving about with brazen caldrons 
attached to his chariot and casting lighted torches towards 
heaven. Such wickedness finally drew upon him the wrath 
of Zeus, who smote him with a thunderbolt, and effaced 
from the earth the city which he had founded, with all its 
inhabitants.® 


1 Diodérus, iv. 68. Sophoklés. Fragm. 1. Tupé. apis ZBnpd nal 
pépoven robvona. The genius of Sophoklés is occasionally seduced by this 
psy upon the etymology of a name, even in the most impressive scenes of 

is tragedies, See Ajax, 425. Compare Hellanik. Fragm. p. 9, ed. Preller. 
There was a first and second edition of the TyrO—rijs Sevtépas Tupois. 
Schol. ad Aristoph. Av, 276. See the few fragments of the lost drama in 
Dindorf’s Collection, P. 53. The plot was in many respects analogous to 
the Antiopé of Euripidés. 

3A third story, different both from Homer and from Sophoklés, 
respecting Tyr6, is found in Hyginus (Fab. Lx.): it is of a tragical cast, 
and borrowed, like so many other tales in that collection, from one of the 
lost Greek dramas. 

$ Apollod. i 9,7. Zadmvels 7° &Bixos xad deépOvuos Mepthpys. Hesiod, 
Fiagm, Catal. 8. Marktscheffel. 

Where the city of Salméneus was situated, the ancient investigators were 
not agreed ; whether in the Pisatid, or in Elis, or in Thessaly (see Strabo, 
viii, p. 356). Euripidés in his Aolus placed him on the banks of the 
Alpheius (Eurip. Fragm. fol. 1). A village and fountain in the Pisatid 
bore the name of Salméné ; but the mention of the river Enipeus seems to 
mark Thessaly as the original seat of the legend. But the waivet¢ of the 
tale preserved by Apollodérus (Virgil in the Aineid, vi. 586, has retouched 
it) marks its ancient date: the final circumstance of that tale was, that the 
city and its inhabitants were annihilated. 
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Pelias and Néleus, “both stout vassals of the great Zeus,” 
became engaged in dissension respecting the kingdom of I6lkos 
in Thessaly. Pelias got possession of it, and dwelt there in 
plenty and prosperity ; but he had offended the goddess Héré 
by killing Sidér6 upon her altar, and the effects of her wrath 
were manifested in his relations with his nephew Jas6n.! 

Néleus quitted Thessaly, went into Peloponnésus, and there 
founded the kingdom of Pylos. He purchased, by immense 
marriage presents, the privilege of wedding the beautiful Chléris, 
daughter of Amphién, king of Orchomenos, by whom he had 
twelve sons and but one daughter *—the fair and captivating 
Péré, whom suitors from all the neighbourhood courted in 
marriage. But Néleus, “the haughtiest of living men,” ® refused 
to entertain the pretensions of any of them: he would grant 
his daughter only to that man who should bring to him the 
oxen of Iphiklos, from Phylaké in Thessaly. These precious 
animals were carefully guarded, as well by herdsmen as by a 
dog whom neither man nor animal could approach. Never- 
theless, Bias, the son of Amythaén, nephew of Néleus, being 
desperately enamoured of Pér6, prevailed upon his brother 
Melampus to undertake for his sake the perilous adventure, in 
spite of the prophetic knowledge of the latter, which forewarned 
him that though he would ultimately succeed, the prize must 
be purchased by severe captivity and suffering. Melampus, in 
attempting to steal the oxen, was seized and put in prison ; 
from whence nothing but his prophetic powers rescued him. 
Being acquainted with the language of worms, he heard these 
animals communicating to each other, in the roof over his 
head, that the beams were nearly eaten through and about to 
fall in. He communicated this intelligence to his guards, and 
demanded to be conveyed to another place of confinement, 
announcing that the roof would presently fall in and bury 
them. The prediction was fulfilled, and Phylakos, father of 
Iphiklos, full of wonder at this specimen of prophetic power, 
immediately caused him to be released. He further consulted 
him respecting the condition of his son Iphiklos, who was 
childless; and promised him the possession of the oxen on 
condition of his suggesting the means whereby offspring might 

Ephorus makes Salmdneus king of the Epeians and of the Pisate 
(Fragm. 15, ed. Didot). 

The lost drama of Sophoklés, called Zarpwveds, was a Spaua carvpicdy. 
See Dindores Fragm. 483. 

* m. Od. xi. gon ‘Apollod. i 1. 9, 9. Kparépw Oepdmorre Ards, &e. 

& Deve iv. 68. 

* Nata Te weydeuvyor, Ayauéraroy Cwévrev (Hom. Odyss. xv. a2): 
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be ensured. A vulture having communicated to Melampus 
the requisite information, Podarkés, the son of Iphiklos, 
was bom shortly afterwards. In this manner Melampus 
obtained possession of the oxen, and conveyed them to Pylos, 
ensuring to his brother Bias the hand of Péré.1_ How this 
great legendary character, by miraculously healing the deranged 
daughters of Proetos, procured both for himself and for Bias 
dominion in Argos, has been recounted in a preceding 
chapter. 

Of the twelve sons of Néleus, one at least, Periklymenos,— 
besides the ever-memorable Nest6r,—was distinguished for his 
exploits as well as for his miraculous gifts. Poseid6n, the 
divine father of the race, had bestowed upon him the privilege 
of changing his form at pleasure into that of any bird, beast, 
reptile, or insect.2_ He had occasion for all these resources, 
and he employed them for a time with success in defending 
his family against the terrible indignation of Héraklés, who, 
provoked by the refusal of Néleus to perform for him the 
ceremony of purification after his murder of Iphitus, attacked 
the Néleids at Pylos. Periklymenos by his extraordinary 
powers prolonged the resistance, but the hour of his fate was 
at length brought upon him by the intervention of Athéné, 
who pointed him out to Héraklés while he was perched as a 
bee upon the hero’s chariot. He was killed, and Héraklés 
became completely victorious, overpowering Poseidon, Héré, 
Arés, and Hadés, and even wounding the three latter, who 
assisted in the defence. Eleven of the sons of Néleus perished 
by his hand, while Nest6r, then a youth, was preserved only 
by his accidental absence at Geréna, away from his father’s 
residence.® 


1 Hom. Od. xi. 278; xv. 234. Apollod, i. 9, 12. The basis of this 
curious romance is in the Odyssey, amplified by subsequent poets. There are 

ints, however, in the old Homeric legend, as it is briefly sketched in the 
Efteenth book of the Odyssey, which seem to have been subsequently: left 
out or varied, Néleus seizes the property of Melampus during his absence ; 
the latter, returning with the oxen from Phylaké, revenges himself upon 
‘Néleus for the injury. Odyss. xv. 233. 


ys 3. 

® Hesiod, Catalog. ap. Schol. Apollén, Rhod. i. 156; Ovid, Metam. xii. 
p- §56; Eustath. ad Odyss. xi. p. 284. Poseidén ‘carefully protects 
Antilochus, son of Nest6r, in the Iliad, xiii. 554-563. 

3 Hesiod, Catalog. ap. Schol, Ven. ad Iliad. ii. 336: and Steph. Byz. 
v. epnvla; Homer, Il. v. 392; xi. 693; Apollodér. ii. 7, 3; Hesiod, Scut. 
Herc. 360; Pindar, Ol. ix. 32. 

According to the Homeric legend, Néleus himself was not killed by 
Héraklés: subsequent poets or logographers, whom Apollodérus follows, 
seem to have thought it an injustice, that the offence given by Néleus him- 
self should have been avenged upon his sons and not upon himself; they 
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The proud house of the Néleids was now reduced to Nest6r ; 
but Nest6r singly sufficed to sustain its eminence. He appears 
not only as the defender and avenger of Pylos against the 
insolence and rapacity of his Epeian neighbours in Elis, 
but also as aiding the Lapithe in their terrible combat against 
the Centaurs, and as companion of Théseus, Peirithéus, and 
the other great legendary heroes who preceded the Trojan war. 
In extreme old age his once marvellous power of handling his 
weapons has indeed passed away, but his activity remains 
unimpaired, and his sagacity as well as his influence in counsel 
is greater than ever. He not only assembles the various 
Grecian chiefs for the armament against Troy, perambulating 
the districts of Hellas along with Odysseus, but takes a vigor- 
ous part in the siege itself, and is of pre-eminent service to 
Agamemnén. And after the conclusion of the siege, he is 
one of the few Grecian princes who returns to his original 
dominions. He is found, in a strenuous and honoured old 
age, in the midst of his children and subjects,—sitting with 
the sceptre of authority on the stone bench before his house 
at Pylos,—offering sacrifice to Poseidén, as his father 
Néleus had done before him,—and mourning only over the 
death of his favourite son ‘Antilochus, who had fallen along 
with so many brave companions in arms, in the Trojan 
war.) 

After Nest6r the line of the Néleids numbers undistinguished 
names,—Boérus, Penthilus, and Andropompus,—three succes- 
sive generations down to Melanthus, who on the invasion of 
Peloponnésus by the Hérakleids, quitted Pylos and retired to 
Athens, where he became king, in a manner which I shall 
hereafter recount. His son Kodrus was the last Athenian 
king ; and Néleus, one of the sons of Kodrus, is mentioned as 
the principal conductor of what is called the Ionic emigration 
from Athens to Asia Minor.? It is certain that during the 


therefore altered the legend upon this point, and rejected the passage in the 
Iliad as spurious (see Schol, Ven. ad Iliad, xi, 682). 

‘The refusal of purification by Néleus to Héraklés is a genuine legendary 
cause: the commentators, who were disposed to spread a coating of history 
over these transactions, introduced another cause,—Néleus, as king of 
Pylos, had aided the Orchomenians in their war against Héraklés and the 
‘Thébans (see Sch. Ven, ad Iliad. xi, 689). 

The neighbourhood of Pylos was distinguished for its ancient worship 
both of Poseidén and of Hadés : er were abundant local legends respecting 
them (see Strabo, vill. pp. 344, 3 

1 About Nestér, Iliad, i. pee ii, 3705 xi. 670-770; Odyss. iii. 5, 
110, 40% 
F Helanik. Fragm, 10, ed; Didot ; Pausan, vii, 2, 3 ; Herodot. v. 655 
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historical age, not merely the princely family of the Kodrids 
in Milétus, Ephesus, and other Ionic cities, but some of the 
greatest families even in Athens itself, traced their heroic 
lineage through the Néleids up to Poseidén; and the legends 
respecting Nestér and Periklymenos would find especial favour 
amidst Greeks with such feelings and belief. The Kodrids at 
Ephesus, and probably some other Ionic towns, long retained 
the title and honorary precedence of kings, even after they 
had lost the substantial power belonging to the office. They 
stood in the same relation, embodying both religious worship 
and supposed ancestry, to the Néleids and Poseidén, as the 
chiefs of the £olic colonies to Agamemn6n and Orestés. 
The Athenian despot Peisistratus was named after the son of 
Nestér in the Odyssey ; and we may safely presume that the 
heroic worship of the Néleids was as carefully cherished at the 
Tonic Milétus as at the Italian Metapontum,? 

Having pursued the line of Salm6neus and Néleus to the 
end of its legendary career, we may now turn back to that of 
another son of AZolus, Krétheus,—a line hardly less celebrated 
in respect of the heroic names which it presents. Alkéstis, 
the most beautiful of the daughters of Pelias,? was promised 
by her father in marriage to the man who could bring him a 
sion and a boar tamed to the yoke and drawing together. 
Admétus, son of Pherés, the eponymus of Pherz in Thessaly, 
and thus grandson of Krétheus, was enabled by the aid of 
Apollo to fulfil this condition, and to win her;* for Apollo 
happened at that time to be in his service as a slave (con- 
demned to this penalty by Zeus for having put to death the 
Cyclépes), in which capacity he tended the herds and horses 
with such success, as to equip Eumélus (the son of Admétus) 
to the Trojan war with the finest horses in the Grecian army. 
Though menial duties were imposed upon him, even to the 
drudgery of grinding in the mill,“ he yet carried away with him 


Strabo, xiv. p. 633. Hellanikus, in giving the genealogy from Néleus to 
Melanthus, traces it through Periklymenos and not through Nestér: the 
words of Herodotus imply that 4e must have included Nest6r. 

1 Herodot. v 675 Strabo, vi, p. 264; Mimnermus, Fragm. 9, 
Schneidewin. 

2 Iliad, ii. 715. 

3 Apollodér, 1. 9, 183 Eustath. ad Iliad, ii, 71x. 

4 Enripid. Alkést. init. Welcker; Griechisch, Tragéd. (p. 344) on the 
lost play of Sophoklés called Admétus or Alkéstis ; Hom. Iliad, ii, 766 5 
Hygin. Fab. 50-51 (Sophoklés, Fr. Inc. 730; Dind. ap. Plutarch. Defect. 
Orac. p. 417). This tale of the temporary servitude of particular gods, by 
order of Zeus as a punishment for misbehaviour, recurs not unfrequently 
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a grateful and friendly sentiment towards his mortal master, 
whom he interfered to rescue from the wrath of the goddess 
Artemis, when she was indignant at the omission of her name 
in his wedding sacrifices. Admétus was about to perish by a 
premature death, when Apollo by earnest solicitation to the 
Fates, obtained for him the privilege that his life should be pro- 
longed, if he could find any person to die a voluntary death in 
his place. His father and his mother both refused to make this 
sacrifice for him, but the devoted attachment of his wife Alkéstis 
disposed her to embrace with cheerfulness the condition of 
dying to preserve her husband. She had already perished, when 
Héraklés, the ancient guest and friend of Admétus, arrived 
during the first hour of lamentation; his strength and daring 
enabled him to rescue the deceased Alkéstis even from the 
grasp of Thanatos (Death), and to restore her alive to her 
disconsolate husband.! 

The son of Pelias, Akastus, had received and sheltered 
Péleus when obliged to fly his country in consequence of the 
involuntary murder of Eurytién. Kréthéis, the wife of Akastus, 
becoming enamoured of Péleus, made to him advances which 
he repudiated. Exasperated at his refusal, and determined to 
procure his destruction, she persuaded her husband that Péleus 
had attempted her chastity: upon which Akastus conducted 
Péleus out upon a hunting excursion among the woody regions 
of Mount Pélion, contrived to steal from him the sword 
fabricated and given by Héphzstos, and then left him, alone 
and unarmed, to perish by the hands of the Centaurs or by 
the wild beasts. By the friendly aid of the Centaur Cheir6n, 


among the incidents of the mythical world. The poet Panyasis (ap. Clem. 
Alexand. Adm, ad Gent. p. 23)— 





Ty 82 
The old Keeod followed out the fundamental idea with remarkable con- 
sistency : Laémedén, as the temporary master of Poseidén and Apollo, 
threatens to bind them hand and foot, to sell them in the distant islands, 
and to cut off the ears of both when they come to ask for their stipulated 
wages (Iliad, xxi. 455). It was a new turn given to the story by the 
Alexandrine poets, when they introduced the motive of love, and made the 
servitude voluntary on the part of Apollo (Kallimachus, Hymn, Apoll. 49 ; 
Tibullus, Eleg. ii. 3, 11-30). 

1 Eurip. Alkéstis, Arg.; Apollod. i, 9, 15. To bring this beautiful 
legend more into the colour of history, a new version of it was subsequently 
framed : Héraklés was eminently skilled in medicine, and saved the life of 
Alkéstis when she was about to perish from a desperate malady (Plutarch, 
Amator. 17, vol. iv. p. 53, Wytt.). 
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however, Péleus was preserved, and his sword restored to him: 
returning to the city, he avenged himself by putting to death 
both Akastus and his perfidious wife,! 

But amongst all the legends with which the name of Pelias 
is connected, by far the most memorable is that of Jasén and 
the Argonautic expedition. Jas6n was son of Ais6n, grandson 
of Krétheus, and thus great-grandson of Aiolus. Pelias, having 
consulted the oracle respecting the security of his dominion at 
I6lkos, had received in answer a warning to beware of the man 
who should appear before him with only one sandal. He was 
celebrating a festival in honour of Poseidén, when it so 
happened that Jasén appeared before him with one of his feet 
unsandaled: he had lost one sandal in wading through the 
swollen current of the river Anauros. Pelias immediately 
understood that this was the enemy against whom the oracle 
had forewarned him. Asa means of averting the danger, he 
imposed upon Jas6n the desperate task of bringing back to 
I6lkos the Golden Fleece,—the fleece of that ram which had 
carried Phryxos from Achaia to Kolchis, and which Phryxos 
had dedicated in the latter country as an offering to the god 
Arés, The result of this injunction was the memorable expedi- 
tion—of the ship Argé and her crew called the Argonauts, 
composed of the bravest and noblest youths of Greece—which 
cannot be conveniently included among the legends of the 
ZZolids, and is reserved for a separate chapter. 

The voyage of the Argé was long protracted, and Pelias, 
persuaded that neither the ship nor her crew would ever 
Teturn, put to death both the father and mother of Jas6n, 
together with their infant son. s6n, the father, being per- 
mitted to choose the manner of his own death, drank bull’s 
blood while performing a sacrifice to the gods. At length, 
however, Jasén did return, bringing with him not only the 
golden fleece, but also Médea, daughter of Atétés, king of 
Kolchis, as his wife,—a woman distinguished for magical skill 
and cunning, by whose assistance alone the Argonauts had 
succeeded in their project. Though determined to avenge 
himself upon Pelias, Jasén knew that he could only succeed 
by stratagem. He remained with his companions at a short 
distance from Idlkos, while Médea, feigning herself a fugitive 
from his ill-usage, entered the town alone, and procured access 
to the daughters of Pelias. By exhibitions of her magical 

1 The legend of Akastus and Péleus was given in great detail in the 


Catalogue of Hesiod (Catalog. Fragm. 20-21, Marktscheff:); Schol. 
Pindar. Nem. iv. 95 ; Schol. Apoll. Rhod. i. 2243 Apollod. iii. 13, 2. 
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powers she soon obtained unqualified ascendency over their 
minds. For example, she selected from the flocks of Pelias a 
ram in the extremity of old age, cut him up and boiled him in 
a caldron with herbs, and brought him out in the shape of a 
young and vigorous lamb :! the daughters of Pelias were made 
to believe that their old father could in like manner be restored 
to youth. In this persuasion they cut him up with their own 
hands and cast his limbs into the caldron, trusting that Médea 
would produce upon him the same magical effect. Médea 
pretended that an invocation to the moon was a necessary part 
of the ceremony: she went up to the top of the house as if to 
pronounce it, and there lighting the fire-signal concerted with 
the Argonauts, Jasén and his companions burst in and pos- 
sessed themselves of the town. Satisfied with having thus 
revenged himself, Jas6n yielded the principality of Iélkos to 
Akastus, son of Pelias, and retired with Médea to Corinth. 
‘Thus did the goddess Heéré gratify her ancient wrath against 
Pelias: she had constantly watched over Jasén, and had 
carried the “all-notorious” Argé through its innumerable 
perils, in order that Jas6n might bring home Médea to accom- 
plish the ruin of his uncle.? The misguided daughters of Pelias 


1 This incident was contained in one of the earliest dramas of Euripidés, 
the TleArd3es, now lost. Moses of Choréné (Progymnasm. ap. Maii ad 
Euseb. p. 43), who gives an extract from the argument, says that the poet 
“ extremos mentiendi fines attingit.”” 

+ The ‘Piforduor of Sophoklés seems also to have turned upon the same 
catastrophe (see Fragm. 479, Dindorf). 

2 The kindness of Héré towards Jasin seems to be older in the legend 
than her displeasure against Pelias; at least it is specially noticed in the 
Odyssey, as the great cause of the escape of the ship Atg6: *AAA’ “Hpn 
sapénewjer, dred pldros fev "Ihcwy (xii. 70). In the Hesiodic Theogony 
Pelias stands to Jas6n in the same relation as Eurystheus to Héraklés,— 
@ severe taskmaster as well as a wicked and insolent man,—éSporhs 
TeAlns xa) ardodaros, dBpiuoepyds (Theog. 995). Apollénius Rhodius keeps 
the wrath of Héré against Pelias in the foreground, i. 14 ii 1134; iv 
242 ; see also Hygin. f. 13. 

There is great diversity in the stories given of the proximate circum- 
stances connected with the death of Pelias: Eurip. Méd. 491 ; Apollodér. 
i. 9, 27; Diodér. iv. 50-52; Ovid, Metam, vii, 162, 203, 297, 3473 
Pausan. viii. 11, 2; Schol. ad Lycoph. 175. 

In the legend of Akastus and Péleus, as recounted above, Akastus 
was made to perish by the hand of Péleus. I do not take upon me to 
reconcile these contradictions, 

Pausanias mentions that he could not find in any of the poets, so far as 
he had read, the names of the daughters of Pelias, and that the painter 
‘Mik6n had given to them names (svézara 8 abrais roinThs uev Uero oddels, 
toa 7 eredeidueda tyeis, &c., Pausan. viii, 11, 1), Yet their names are 
given in the authors whom Diodérus copied ; and Alkéstis, at any rate, 
was most memorable, Mikén gave the names Asteropeia and Antinoé, 
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departed as voluntary exiles to Arcadia: Akastus his son cele- 
brated splendid funeral games in honour of his deceased father. 

Jason and Médea retired from Iélkos to Corinth, where they 
resided ten years: their children were—Medeius, whom the 
Centaur Cheirén educated in the regions of Mount Pélion,?— 
and Mermerus and Pherés, born at Corinth. After they had 
resided there ten years in prosperity, Jas6n set his affections 
on Glauké, daughter of Kre6n® king of Corinth; and as her 
father was willing to give her to him in marriage, he determined 
to repudiate Médea, who received orders forthwith to leave 
Corinth. Stung with this insult and bent upan revenge, Médea 
prepared a poisoned robe, and sent it as a marriage present to 
Glauké: it was unthinkingly accepted and put on, and the 
body of the unfortunate bride was burnt up and consumed. 
Kreén, her father, who tried to tear from her the burning 
garment, shared her fate and perished. The exulting Médea 
escaped by means of a chariot with winged serpents furnished 
to her by her grandfather Hélios : she placed herself under the 
protection of Aégéus at Athens, by whom she had a son named 
Médus. She leit her young children in the sacred enclosure 
of the Akrean Héré, relying on the protection of the altar to 
ensure their safety; but the Corinthians were so exasperated 


altogether different from those in Diod6rus. Both Diod6rus and Hyginus 
exonerate Alkéstis from all share in the death of her father (Hygin. f. 24). 

‘The old poem called the Néerot (see Argum. ad Eurip, Med., and Schol. 
Aristophan. Equit. 1321) recounted, that Médea had boiled in # caldron 
the old Aisén, father of Jas6n, with herbs and incantations, and that she 
had brought him out young and strong. Ovid copies this (Metam. vii. 
162-203). It is singular that Pherekydés and Simonidés said that she had 
Performed this process upon Jason himself (Schol. Aristoph. 4 ¢,). 

jogenes (ap. Stobee. Florileg. t. xxix. 92) rationalises the story, and con- 
verts Médea from an enchantress into an improving and regenerating 
preceptress. The death of Aisén, as described in the text, is given from 
Dioddrus and Apollodérus. Médea seems to have been worshipped as a 
goddess in other places besides Corinth (see Athenagor. Legat. pro Christ. 
125 Macrobius, i. 12, p. 247, Gronov.). 

these funeral games in honour of Pelias were among the most renowned 
of the mythical incidents: they were celebrated in a special poem by 
Stesichorus, and represented on the chest of Kypselus at Olympia. Kastér, 
Meleager, Amphiaraos, JasOn, Péleus, Mopsos, &c., contended in them 
(Pausan. v. 17, 43 Stesichori Fragm. 1,p. 54, ed. Klewe; Athén. iv. 172). 
How familiar the details of them were to the ofa literary Greek is 
indirectly attested by Plutarch, Sympos. v. 2, vol. iii. p. 762, Wytt. 

2 Hesiod, Theogon. 998. 

3 According to the Schol. ad Eurip. Méd. 20, Jas6n marries the daughter 
of Hippotés the son of Kre6n, who is the son of Lykethos, Lyksethos, 
after the departure of Bellerophén from Corinth, reigned twenty-seven 
years ; then Kre6n reigned thirty-five years ; then came Hippotés, 
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against her for the murder of Kredn and Glauké, that they 
dragged the children away from the altar and put them to 
death. The miserable Jas6n perished by a fragment of his 
own ship Arg6, which fell upon him while he was asleep under 


it, being hauled on shore, according to the habitual practice 
of the ancients. 


The first establishment at Ephyré, or Corinth, had been 
founded by Sisyphus, another of the sons of AZolus, brother of 
SalmOneus and Krétheus.? The olid Sisyphus was distin- 
guished as an unexampled master of cunning and deceit. He 
blocked up the road along the isthmus, and killed the strangers 
who came along it by rolling down upon them great stones from 


1 Apollodér. i. 9, 27; Diodér. iv. 54. The Médea of Euripidés, which 

has fortunately been preserved to us, is too well known to need express 
reference. He makes Médea the destroyer of her own children, and borrows 
from this circumstance the most pathetic touches of his exquisite drama, 
Parmeniskos accused him of having been bribed by the Corinthians to give 
this turn to the legend ; and we may regard the accusation as a proof that 
the older and more current tale imputed the murder of the children to the 
Corinthians (Schol. Eurip. Md. 275, where Didymos gives the story out 
of the old poem of Kreophylos). ‘See also Alian V. H. v. 21; Pausan. 
ii, 3, 6. 
The most significant fact in respect to the fable is, that the Corinthians 
celebrated periodically a propitiatory sacrifice to Héré Akreea and to 
Mermerus and Phérés, as. an atonement for the sin of having violated the 
sanctuary of the altar. The legend grew out of this religious ceremony, 
and was so arranged as to explain and account for it (see Eurip, Méd, 1376, 
with the Schol. Diodér. iv. 55). 

‘Mermerus and Phérés were the names given to the children of Médea 
and Jas6n in the old Naupaktian Verses; in which, however, the legend 
must have been recounted quite differently, since they said that Jasén and 
Médea had gone from Idlkos, not to Corinth, but to Corcyra ; and that 
Mermerus had perished in hunting on the opposite continent of Epirus, 
Kinzth6n again, another ancient genealogical poet, called the children of 
Médea and Jas6n Eriépis and Médos (Pausan. ii. 3, 7). Diodéras gives 
them different names Ie 34). Hesiod in the Theogony speaks only of 
Medeius as the son of Jason. 

‘Médea does not appear either in the Iliad or Odyssey ; in the former we 
find Agamédé, daughter of Augeas, ‘‘ who knows all the poisons (or medi- 
cines) which the earth nourishes” (Iliad, xi. 740) ; in the latter we have 
Circé, sister of Aétés father of Médea, and living in the Aisean island 
(Odyss. x. 70). Circé is daughter of the god Hélios, as Médea is his grand- 
daughter,—she is herself a goddess. She is in many points the parallel of 
Médea : she forewarns and preserves Odysseus throughout his dangers, as 
Médea aids Jason: according to the Hesiodic story she has two children 
by Odysseus, Agrius and Latinus (Theogon. 1001). 

Odysseus goes to Ephyré to Ilos the son of Mermerus, to procure poison 
for his arrows: Eustathius treats this Mermerus as the son of Médea (see 
Odyss, i, 270, and Eust.), As Ephyré is the legendary name of Corinth, 
we may presume this to be a thread of the same mythical tissue. 

3 See Euripid. Zol.—Fragm. 1, Dindorf; Dikzarch, Vit. Groec. p. 22. 
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the mountains above. He was more than a match even for the 
arch thief Autolykus, the son of Hermés, who derived from his 
father the gift of changing the colour and shape of stolen goods, 
so that they could no longer be recognised : Sisyphus, by mark- 
ing his sheep under the foot, detected Autolykus when he stole 
them, and obliged him to restore the plunder. His penetration 
discovered the amour of Zeus with the nymph #gina, daughter 
of the river-god Asépus. Zeus had carried her off to the island 
of CEn6né (which subsequently bore the name of A®gina) ; upon 
which As6pus, eager to recover her, inquired of Sisyphus whither 
she was gone ; the latter told him what had happened, on con- 
dition that he should provide a spring of water on the summit 
of the Acro-Corinthus, Zeus, indignant with Sisyphus for this 
revelation, inflicted upon him in Hadés the punishment of 
perpetually heaving up a hill a great and heavy stone, which, so 
soon as it attained the summit, rolled back again in spite of all 
his efforts with irresistible force into the plain.? 

In the application of the olid genealogy to Corinth, 
Sisyphus, the son of AZolus, appears as the first name: but 
the old Corinthian poet Eumélus either found or framed an 
heroic genealogy for his native city independent both of AZolus 
and Sisyphus. According to this genealogy, Ephyré, daughter 
of Oceanus and Téthys, was the primitive tenant of the Cor- 
inthian territory, Asépus of the Sikyénian: both were assigned 
to the god Helios, in adjusting a dispute between him and 
Poseidén, by Briareus. Helios divided the territory between his 
two sons Asétés and Aléeus: to the former he assigned Corinth, 
to the latter Siky6n. #étés, obeying the admonition of an 
oracle, emigrated to Kolchis, leaving his territory under the rule 
of Bunos, the son of Hermés, with the stipulation thatit should 

1 Respecting Sisyphus, see Apollodér. i. 9, 3; iii. 12,6. Pausan, ii. 
5,1. Schol. ad Iliad, i. 180, Another legend about the amour of Sisyphu: 
with Tyr6, is in Hygin. fab. 60, and about the manner in which he over- 
reached even Hadés (Pherekydés ap. Schol. Iliad. vi. 153). The stone 
rolled by Sisyphus in the under-world appears in Ouyss. xi. 592. The 
name of Sisyphus was given during the historical age to men of craft and 
stratagem, such as Derkyllidés (Xenoph. Hellenic. iii. 1, 8). He passed 
for the real father of Odysseus, though Hyene (ad Apollodér. i. 9, 3) 
treats this as another Sisyphus, whereby he destroys the suitableness of the 
predicate as regards Odysseus. The duplication and triplication of 
synonymous personages is an ordinary resource for the purpose of reducing 
the legends into a seeming chronological sequence. 

Even in the days of Eumélus a religious mystery was observed respecting 
the tombs of Sisyphus and Néleus,—the latter had also died at Corinth,—no 
one could say where they were buried (Pausan. ii. 2, 2). 

Sisyphus even overreached Persephoné, and made his escape from the 
under-world (Theognis, 702). 
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be restored whenever either he or any of his descendants 
returned. After the death of Bunos, both Corinth and Sikyén 
were possessed by Epépeus, son of Aléeus,a wicked man. His 
son Marathén left him in disgust and retired into Attica, but 
returned after his death and succeeded to his territory, which 
he in turn divided between his two sons Corinthos and Sikyén, 
from whom the names of the two districts were first derived. 
Corinthos died without issue, and the Corinthians then invited 
Médea from Iélkos as the representative of Aétés: she with her 
husband Jas6n thus obtained the sovereignty of Corinth.! This 
legend of Eumélus, one of the earliest of the genealogical poets, 
so different from the story adopted by Neophrén or Euripidés, 
was followed certainly by Simonidés, and seemingly by ‘Theo- 
pompus.? The incidents in it are imagined and arranged with 
a view to the supremacy of Médea; the emigration of A‘étés 
and the conditions under which he transferred his sceptre, being 
so laid out as to confer upon Médea an hereditary title to the 
throne. The Corinthians paid to Médea and to her children 
solemn worship, either divine or heroic, in conjunction with 
Héré Akrza,’ and this was sufficient to give to Médea a promi- 
nent place in the genealogy composed by a Corinthian poet, 
accustomed to blend together gods, heroes, and men in the 
antiquities of his native city. According to the legend of 
Eumélus, Jasén became (through Médea) king of Corinth ; but 
she concealed the children of their marriage in the temple of 
Héré, trusting that the goddess would render them immortal. 
Jas6n, discovering her proceedings, left her and retired in disgust 
to Iélkos ; Médea also, being disappointed in her scheme, quitted 
the place, leaving the throne in the hands of Sisyphus, to whom, 
according to the story of Theopompus, she had become attached.* 
Other legends recounted, that Zeus had contracted a passion for 


i. 1,13 3,10. Schol. ad Pindar. Olymp. xiii. 74. Schol. 
‘024. ‘Schol. Apoll. Rhod. iv, 1212, 
p. Schol, ad Eurip. Méd. 10-20; ‘Theopompus, Fragm. 340, 
Didot ; though Welcker (Der Episch. Cycl. p. 29) thinks that this does not 
belong to the historian Theopompus, Epimenidés also followed the story 
of Eumélus in making Aétés a Corinthian (Schol. ad Apoll. Rhod. 
iii, 242). 

va Be ais els KépivOoy perorchcews, “Immus dxriberai kal “EAAaviKds: bra 
BE BeBactrevne ris KoplvOov 4 Mfdera, Etundos iorope? kal ZyuwvlBqs’ bre FE 
nal Abdvaros Hv 4 MASea, Moucaios &v 7G reph "IoOulev loropel, Sua xa) mept 
riov THs "Axpalas “Hpas éopray éxri@els (Schol. Eurip. Méd. 10). Compare 
also v. 1376, of the play itself, with the Scholia and Pausan. ii. 3, 6. 
Both Alkinan and Hesiod represented Médea as a goddess (Athenagoras, 
Legatio pro Christianis, p. 54, ed. Oxon.), 

#Pausan, ii, 3, 10; Schol. Pindar. Olymp. xiii. 74. 
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Médea, but that she had rejected his suit from fear of the dis- 
pleasure of Héré; who, as a recompense for such fidelity 
rendered her children immortal : } moreover Médea had erected, 
by special command of Héré, the celebrated temple of Aphrodité 
at Corinth. ‘The tenor of these fables manifests their connexion 
with the temple of Héré: and we may consider the legend of 
Médea as having been originally quite independent of that of 
Sisyphus, but fitted on to it, in seeming chronological sequence, 
so as to satisfy the feelings of those Zolids of Corinth who 
passed for his descendants. 

Sisyphus had for his sons Glaukés and Omytién. From 
Glaukés sprang Bellerophén, whose romantic adventures 
commence with the Iliad, and are further expanded by sub- 
sequent poets: according to some accounts he was really the 
son of Poseid6n, the prominent deity of the AZolid family.* 
The youth and beauty of Bellerophén rendered him the object 
of a strong passion on the part of Anteia, wife of Preetos king 
of Argos. Finding her advances rejected, she contracted a 
violent hatred towards him, and endeavoured by false accusa- 
tions to prevail upon her husband to kill him. Proetos refused. 
to commit the deed under his own roof, but despatched him to 
his son-in-law the king of Lykia in Asia Minor, putting into his 
hands a folded tablet full of destructive symbols. Conformably 
to these suggestions, the most perilous undertakings were 
imposed upon Bellerophén. He was directed to attack the 
monster Chimera and to conquer the warlike Solymi as well as 
the Amazons: as he returned victorious from these enterprises, 
an ambuscade was laid for him by the bravest Lykian warriors, 
allof whom heslew. Atlength the Lykian king recognised him 
“as the genuine son of a god,” and gave him his daughter in 
marriage together with half of his kingdom. The grandchildren 
of Bellerophén, Glaukés and Sarpédén,—the latter a son of 


1 Schol, Pindar. Olymp. xiii, 32-74; Plutarch, De Herodot. Malign. p. 


72 Pindar, Olymp. xiii. 98, and Schol. ad 1; Schol. ad Iliad. vi 151 
this seems to be the sense of Iliad, vi. 191. 






Welcker (Griectische T put to- 
gether all that can be ig age the two plays of Euripidés. 

Vélcker seeks to make out that Belleroph6n is identical with Poseidén 
Hippios,—a_separate personification of one of the attributes of the god 


Poseidén. For this conjecture he gives some plausible grounds (Mythologie 
des Japetisch. Geschlechts, p. 129 #¢g.). 
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his daughter Laodameia by Zeus,—combat as allies of Troy 
against the host of Agamemn6n.! 

We now pass from Sisyphus and the Corinthian fables to 
another son of AZolus, Athamas, whose family history is not 
less replete with mournful and tragical incidents, abundantly 
diversified by the poets. Athamas, we are told, was king of 
Orchomenos ; his wife Nephelé was a goddess, and he had by 
her two children, Phryxus and Hellé. After a certain time he 
neglected Nephelé, and took to himself as a new wife Iné, the 
daughter of Kadmus, by whom he had two sons, Learchus and 
Melikertés. Iné, looking upon Phryxus with the hatred of a 
stepmother, laid a snare for his life. She persuaded the women 
to roast the seed-wheat, which, when sown in this condition, 
yielded no crop, so that famine overspread the land, Athamas, 
sending to Delphi to implore counsel and a remedy, received 
for answer through the machinations of Ind with the oracle, that 
the barrenness of the fields could not be alleviated except by 
offering Phryxus as a sacrifice to Zeus. The distress of the 
people compelled him to execute this injunction, and Phryxus 
was led as a victim to the altar. But the power of his mother 
Nephelé snatched him from destruction, and procured for him 
from Hermés a ram with a fleece of gold, upon which he and 
his sister Hellé mounted and were carried across the sea. The 
ram took the direction of the Euxine sea and Kolchis: when 
they were crossing the Hellespont, Hellé fell off into the narrow 
strait, which took its name from that incident. Upon this, the 
ram, who was endued with speech, consoled the terrified 
Phryxus, and ultimately carried him safe to Kolchis: Aétés, 
king of Kolchis, son of the god Hélios and brother of Circé, 
received Phryxus kindly, and gave him his daughter Chalkiopé 
in marriage. Phryxus sacrificed the ram to Zeus Phyxios, 
suspending the golden fleece in the sacred grove of Arés. 

Athamas—according to some both Athamas and Inéd—were 
afterwards driven mad by the anger of the goddess Héré ; inso- 
much that the father shot his own son Learchus, and would also 
have put to death his other son Melikertés, if Iné had not 
snatched him away. She fled with the boy across the Megarian 
territory and Mount Geraneia, to the rock Moluris, overhanging 
the Sarénic Gulf: Athamas pursued her, and in order to escape 
him she leaped into the sea. She became a sea-goddess under 
the title of Leukothea; while the body of Melikertés was cast 
ashore on the neighbouring territory of Schoenus, and buried by 
his uncle Sisyphus, who was directed by the Nereids to pay to 

1 Iliad, vi. 155-210. 
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him heroic honours under the name of Palemén. The Isth- 
mian games, one of the great periodical festivals of Greece, 
were celebrated in honour of the god Poseidén, in conjunction 
with Palemén as a hero. Athamas abandoned his territory, 
and became the first settler of a neighbouring region called from 
him Athamantia, or the Athamantian plain.! 

The legend of Athamas connects itself with some sanguinary 
religious rites and very peculiar family customs, which prevailed 
at Alos, in Achaia Phthidtis, down to a time? later than the 
historian Herodotus, and of which some remnant existed at 
Orchomenos even in the days of Plutarch. Athamas was 
worshipped at Alos as a hero, having both a chapel and a 


1 Eurip. Méd. £250, with the Scholia, according to which story In6é 

killed both her children— 

"Ive paveigay tx Geirv, 86° 4 Aids 
Aduap viv éfémenwpe Baudray &Ap, 

Compare Valckenazer, Diatribe in Eurip. ; Apollodér. i. 9, 1-2 ; Schol. ad 
Pindar. Argum. ad Isthm. p. 180. ‘The many varieties of the fable of 
Athames and his family may be seen in Hygin. fab. 1-5; Philostephanus 
ap. Schol, Iliad. vii. 8: it was a favourite subject with the edians, 
and was handled by Aischylus, Sophoklés and Euripidés in more than one 
drama (see Welcker, Griechische Tragéd. vol. i. p. 312-3323 vol. ii. p. 
612). Heyne says that the proper reading of the name is Phrizus, not 
Phryxus,—incorrectly, I think: &péfos connects the name both with 
the ‘story of roasting’ the wheat (qplyew), and also with the country 
pvyla, of which it was  Peciended that Phryxus was the Eponymus. Ind, 
or Leukothea, was wors peed as a heroine at Megara as well as at Corinth 
(Pausan. i. 42, 3): the celebrity of the Isthmian games carried her worship, 
as wellas that of Palemén, throughout most parts of Greece (Cicero, De 
Nat. Deor. iii. 16). She is the only personage of this family noticed 
either in the Iliad or Odyssey: in the latter poem she is a sea-goddess, 
who has once been a mortal, daughter of Kadmus; she saves Odysseus 
from imminent danger at sea by presenting to him her xphSenrov (Odyss. 
v. 433; see the refinements of Aristidés, Orat. iii. p. 27). The voyage of 
Phryxus and Hellé to Kolchis was related in the Hesiodic Eoiai: we find 
the names of the children of Phryxus by the daughter of Aétés quoted 
from that poem (Schol, ad Apollon. Rhod, ii. 1123): both Hesiod and 
Pherekydés mentioned the golden fleece of the ram (Eratosthen. Catasterism. 
19; Pherekyd. Fragm, 53, Didot), 

Hekateus preserved the romance of the speaking ram (Schol. Apoll. 
Rhod. i. 256); but Hellanikus dropped the story of Hellé having fallen 
into the sea : according to him she died at Paktyé in the Chersonesus (Schol. 
Apoll. Rhod. ii. 1144). 

The poet Asius seems to have given the genealogy of Athamas by The- 
mist6 much in the same manner as we find it in Apollodérus (Pausan. ix. 
23, 3). 

According to the ingenious refinements of Dionysius and Palephatus, 
(Schol. ad Apoil. Rhod. ii. 1144; Palephat, de Incred, c. 31) the ram of 
Phryxus was afier all a man named Krios, a faithful attendant who, aided 
in his escape ; others imagined a ship with’a ram’s head at the bot 

2 Plurarch, Qucest. Gree. c. 38, p. 299. Schol. Apoll. Rhod. ii. 655, 
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consecrated grove, attached to the temple of Zeus Laphystios. 
On the family of which he was the heroic progenitor, a special 
curse and disability stood affixed. The eldest of the race was 
forbidden to enter the prytaneion or government-house: if he 
was found within the doors of the building, the other citizens 
laid hold of him on his going out, surrounded him with garlands, 
and led him in solemn procession to be sacrificed as a victim at 
the altar of Zeus Laphystios. The prohibition carried with it an 
exclusion from all the public meetings and ceremonies, political 
as well as religious, arid from the sacred fire of the state: many 
of the individuals marked out had therefore been bold enough 
to transgress it. Some had been seized on quitting the building 
and actually sacrificed ; others had fled the country for a long 
time to avoid a similar fate. 

The guides who conducted Xerxes and his army through 
southern Thessaly detailed to him this existing practice, coupled 
with the local legend, that Athamas, together with Ind, had 
sought to compass the death of Phryxus, who however had 
escaped to Kolchis ; that the Achzans had been enjoined by 
an oracle to offer up Athamas himself as an expiatory sacrifice 
to release the country from the anger of the gods; but that 
Kytissoros, son of Phryxus, coming back from Kolchis, had 
intercepted the sacrifice of Athamas,! whereby the anger of the 
gods remained still unappeased, and an undying curse rested 
upon the family.? 

That such human sacrifices continued to a greater or less 
extent, even down to a period later than Herodotus, among the 
family who worshipped Athamas as their heroic ancestor, appears 
certain: mention is also made of similar customs in parts of 
Arcadia, and of Thessaly, in honour of Péleus and Cheir6n.® 


1 Of the Athamas of Sophoklés, turning upon this intended but not 
consummated sacrifice, little is known, except from a passage of Aristophanés 
and the Scholia upon it (Nubes, 258)— 
dni rl ordpavovs olnor, abepares, 
Gorep we toy "ABduard drus pi Oicere. 

Athamas was introduced in this drama with a garland on his head, on 
the point of being sacrificed as an expiation for the death of his son 
Phryxus, when Héraklés interposes and rescues him. 

8 "Herodot. vii. 197. Plato, Minés, p. 315. 

3 Plato, Min6s, c. § Kal of rod ’ASduarros Exyovor, ofas Oucias Blovaw, 
“EAAnves bvres. As atestimony to the fact still existing or believed to exist, 
this dialogue is quite sufficient, though not the work of Plato, 

Mévizos 3 ioropel, ev 7h Tay Gavuaciov owaywyh dv TéAAn Tis 
@errarlas "Axaidy KvOpwrov Imre? nal Xelpwv: xaraBvecbas. (Clemens. 
Alexand. Admon, ad Gent. p, 27, Sylb.) Respecting the sacrifices at 
the temple of Zeus Lykseus in Arcadia, see Plato, Republ. viii. p. 565- 
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But we may reasonably presume, that in the period of greater 
humanity which Herodotus witnessed, actual sacrifice had become 
very rare. The curse and the legend still remained, but were 
not called into practical working, except during periods of 
intense national suffering or apprehension, during which the 
religious sensibilities were always greatly aggravated. We can- 
not at all doubt, that during the alarm created by the presence 
of the Persian king with his immense and ill-disciplined host, 
the minds of the Thessalians must have been keenly alive to all 
that was terrific in their national stories, and all that was 
expiatory in their religious solemnities. Moreover, the mind of 
Xerxes himself was so awe-struck by the tale, that he reverenced 
the dwelling-place consecrated to Athamas, The guides who 
recounted to him the romantic legend, gave it as the historical 
and generating cause of the existing rule and practice : a critical 
inquirer is forced (as has been remarked before) to reverse the 
order of precedence, and to treat the practice as having been 
the suggesting cause of its own explanatory legend. 

The family history of Athamas, and the worship of Zeus 
Laphystios, are expressly connected by Herodotus with Alos in 
Achza Phthiétis—one of the towns enumerated in the Iliad as 
ander the command of Achilles. But there was also a moun- 
itain called Laphystion, and a temple and worship of Zeus 
Laphystios between Orchomenos and Koréneia, in the 
northern portion of the territory known in the historical ages 
as Beotia. Here too the family story of Athamas is localised, 
and Athamas is presented to us as king of the districts of 
Koré6neia, Haliartus and Mount Laphystion : he is thus inter- 
‘woven with the Orchomenian genealogy. Andreus (we are 





Pausanias (viii. 38, 5) seems to have shrunk, when he was upon the spot, even 
from inquiring what they were—a striking proof of the fearful idea which 
he had conceived of them. Plutarch (De Defectu Oracul. c. 14) speaks of 
ras wédat rotounévas &x0pwo6valas. The Schol. ad Lycophron. 229, gives 
a story of children being sacrificed to Melikertés at Tenedos ; and Apollo- 
d6rus (ad Porphyr. de Abstinentia, ii. 55, see Apollod. Fragm. 20, ed. 
Didot) said that the Lacedzemonians had sacrificed a man to Arés—xal 
Aaxedaipovious gnoly 6 "AnoAAddwpos TE “Ape: Ove kvOpwmor, About 
Salamis in Cyprus, see Lactantius, De Falsi Religione, i. c. 21. ‘ Apud 
Cypri Salaminem, humanam hostiam Jovi Teucrus immolavit, idque sacri- 
ficium posteris tradidit : quod est nuper Hadriano imperante sublatum.”” 

Respecting human sacrifices in historical Greece, consult a good. section 
in K. F. Hermann’s Gottesdienstliche Alterthiimer der Griechen (sect. 
27). Such sacrifices had been a portion of primitive Grecian religion, but 
had gradually become obsolete everywhere—except in one or two solitary 
.cases, which were spoken of with horror. Even in these cases, too, the 
reality of the fact, in later times, is not beyond suspicion. 

1 Pausan. ix. 34) 4. 
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told), son of the river Péneios, was the first person who settled 
in the region: from him it received the name Andréis. 
Athamas, coming subsequently to Andreus, received from him 
the territory of Koréneia and Haliartus with Mount Laphys- 
tion : he gave in marriage to Andreus Euippé, daughter of his 
son Leucén, and the issue of this marriage was Eteoklés, said 
to be the son of the river Képhisos. Korénos and Haliartus, 
grandsons of the Corinthian Sisyphus, were adopted by 
Athamas, as he had lost all his children, But when his 
grandson Presbén, son of Phryxus, retumed to him from 
Kolchis, he divided his territory in such manner that Korénos 
and Haliartus became the founders of the towns which bore 
their names. Almén, the son of Sisyphus, also received from 
Eteoklés a portion of territory, where he established the village 
Alménes.? 

With Eteoklés began, according to a statement in one of the 
Hesiodic poems, the worship of the Charites or Graces, so long 
and so solemnly continued at Orchomenos in the periodical 
festival of the Charitésia, to which many neighbouring towns 
and districts seem to have contributed.? He also distributed 
the inhabitants into two tribes—Eteokleia and Képhisias. 
He died childless, and was succeeded by Almos, who had 
only two daughters, Chrysé and Chrysogeneia. The son 
of Chrysé by the god Arés was Phlegyas, the father and 
founder of the warlike and predatory Phlegyz, who despoiled 
every one within their reach, and assaulted not only the 
pilgrims on their road to Delphi, but even the treasures of 
the temple itself. The offended god punished them by 
continued thunder, by earthquakes, and by pestilence, which 
extinguished all this impious race, except a scanty remnant 
who fled into Phokis. 

Chrysogeneia, the other daughter of Almos, had for issue, by 
the god Poseidon, Minyas : the son of Minyas was Orchomenos, 
From these two was derived the name both of Minyz for the 
people, and of Orchomenos for the town.’ During the reign 
of Orchomenos, Hyéttus came to him from Argos, having 
become an exile in consequence of the death of Molyros: 
Orchomenos assigned to him a portion of land, where he 
founded the village called Hyeteas * Orchomenos, having no 

1 Pausan, ix. 34, 5. ephoris Fragm. 68, Mar, 

3 Pausan. ix. 36, 1-3. esate a legend, about the three daughters of 
Minyas, which was treated by the age ais poetess Korinna, the contem- 
pom of Pindar (Antonin. Liberalis. Narr. 


- sable exile of Hyéttus was recounted in the Yeotai Hesiod. Fragm. 148, 
arkt. 
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issue, was succeeded by Klymenos, son of Presbén, of the 
house of Athamas: Klymenos was slain by some Thébans 
during the festival of Poseidén at Onchéstos ; and his eldest 
son, Erginus, to avenge his death, attacked the Thébans with his 
utmost force ;—an attack, in which he was so successful, that 
the latter were forced to submit, and to pay him an annual 
tribute. 

The Orchomenian power was now atits height: both Minyas 
and Orchomenos had been princes of surpassing wealth, and 
the former had built a spacious and durable edifice which he 
had filled with gold and silver. But the success of Erginus 
against Thébes was soon terminated and reversed by the hand 
of the irresistible Héraklés, who rejected with disdain the 
claim of tribute, and even mutilated the envoys sent to demand 
it: he not only emancipated Thébes, but broke down and 
impoverished Orchomenos.! _Enrginus in his old age married a 
young wife, from which match sprang the illustrious heroes, or 
gods, Trophénius and Agamédés; though many (amongst 
whom is Pausanias himself) believed Trophénius to be the 
son of Apollo. Trophénius, one of the most memorable 
persons in Grecian mythology, was worshipped as a god in 
various places, but with especial sanctity as Zeus Trophénius 
at Lebadeia : in his temple at this town, the prophetic manifes- 
tations outlasted those of Delphi itself§ Trophénius and 
Agamédés, enjoying matchless renown as architects, built 4 the 
temple of Delphi, the thalamus of Amphitry6n at Thébes, and 
also the inaccessible vault of Hyrieus at Hyria, in which they 
are said to have left one stone removeable at pleasure so as to 
reserve for themselves a secret entrance. They entered so 
frequently, and stole so much gold and silver, that Hyrieus, 
astonished at his losses, at length spread a fine net, in which 


1 Pausan. ix. 37, 2. Apollod. ii, 4, 11. Diodér. iv. 10, The two 
latter tell us that Erginus was slain. Klymené is among the wives and 
daughters of the heroes seen by Odysseus in Hadés: she is termed by 
the Schol. daughter of Minyas (Odyss. xi. 325). 

2 Pausan. ix. 37, 1-3. Adyeras 88 5 Tpopdvis Awdadwvos elvas, nal ode 
"Epylvov: Kat éyd te melOouat, wal boris waph Tpopdvioy Ae 3h 
parevodpevos. 

3 Plutarch, De Defectu Oracul. c. 5, p. 411, Strabo, ix. p. 414. The 
mention of the honeyed cakes, both in Aristophanes (Nub. 508) and 
Pausanias (ix. 39, 5), indicates that the curious preliminary ceremonies, for 
those who consulted the oracle of Trophénius, remained the same after a 
lapse of 550 years. Pausanias consulted it himself. There had been at 
one time an oracle of Teiresias at Orchomenos: but it had become silent 
at an early period (Plutarch, Defect. Oracul. c. 44, p. 434). 

4 Homer, Hymn. Apoll. 296. Pausan. ix. 11, 1. 
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Agamédés was inextricably caught: Trophénius cut off his 
brother’s head and carried it away, so that the body, which 
alone remained, was insufficient to identify the thief. Like 
Amphiaraos, whom he resembles in more than one respect, 
Trophénius was swallowed up by the earth near Lebadeia.! 

From Trophénius and Agamédés the Orchomenian gene- 
alogy passes to Askalaphos and Ialmenos, the sons of Arés-by 
Astyoché, who are named in the Catalogue of the Iliad as 
leaders of the thirty ships from Orchomenos against Troy, 
Azeus, the grandfather of Astyoché in the Iliad, is introduced 
as the brother of Erginus? by Pausanias, who does not carry 
the pedigree lower. 

The genealogy here given out of Pausanias is deserving of 
the more attention, because it seems to have been copied from 
the special history of Orchomenos by the Corinthian Kallippus, 
who again borrowed from the native Orchomenian poet, 
Chersias : the works of the latter had never come into the 
hands of Pausanias. It illustrates forcibly the principle upon 
which these mythical genealogies were framed, for almost every 
personage in the series is an Eponymus. Andreus gave his 
name to the country, Athamas to the Athamantian plain; 
Minyas, Orchomenos, Korénus, Haliartus, Almos, and Hyéttos, 
are each in like manner connected with some name of people, 
tribe, town, or village; while Chrysé and Chrysogeneia have 
their origin in the reputed ancient wealth of Orchomenos. 
Abundant discrepancies are found, however, in respect to this 
old genealogy, if we look to other accounts. According to one 
statement, Orchomenos was the son of Zeus, by Isioné, 
daughter of Danaus ; Minyas was the son of Orchomenos (or 
rather Poseidén) by Hermippé, daughter of Boedtos ; the sons 
of Minyas were Presbén, Orchomenos, Athamas, and Dioch- 
théndas.? Others represented Minyas as son of Poseidén by 
Kallirrhoé, an Oceanic nymph,‘ while Dionysius called him 
son of Arés, and Aristodémus, son of Aleas: lastly, there were 


2 Pausan. ix. 37, 3. A similar story, but far more romantic and ampli- 
fied, is told op Herodotus (ii. 121), respecting the treasury-vault of 
Rhampsinitus, king of Egypt. Charax (ap. Schol. Aristoph. Nub. 508) 

ives the same tale, but places the scene in the treasury-vault of Augeas, 
fing of Elis, which he says was Baile by Trophénius, to whom he assigns 
a totally different genealogy, The romantic adventures of the tale 
rendered it eminently fit to be interwoven at some point or another of 
legendary history, in any country. 

Pausan. ix. 38,6; 29, 1. 
3 Schol. Apollén. hod. & 230. Compare Schol. ad Lycophron...873. 
4 Schol. Pindar, Olymp. xiv. 5. 
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not wanting authors who termed both Minyas and Orchomenos 
sons of Eteoklés.' Nor do we find in any one of these 
genealogies the name of Amphi6én the son of Iasus, who 
figures so prominently in the Odyssey as king of Orchomenos, 
and whose beautiful daughter Chléris is married to Néleus. 
Pausanias mentions him, but not as king, which is the 
denomination given to him in Homer.? 

The discrepancies here cited are hardly necessary in order to 
prove that these Orchomenian genealogies possess no historical 
value. Yet some probable inferences appear deducible from 
the general tenor of the legends, whether the facts and persons 
of which they are composed be real or fictitious. 

Throughout all the historical age, Orchomenos is a member 
of the Boeétian confederation. But the Boedtians are said to 
have been immigrants into the territory which bore their name 
from Thessaly; and prior to the time of their immigration, 
Orchomenos and the surrounding territory appear as possessed. 
by the Minyz, who are recognised in that locality both in the 
Iliad and in the Odyssey,? and from whom the constantly 
recurring Eponymus, king Minyas, is borrowed by the genea- 
logists. Poetical legend connects the Orchomenian Minyze on 
the one side, with Pylos and Triphylia in Peloponnésus ; on 
the other side, with Phthiédtis and the town of Iélkos in 
Thessaly ; also with Corinth, through Sisyphus and his sons. 
Pherekydés represented Néleus, king of Pylos, as having also 
been king of Orchomenos.5 In the region of Triphylia, near 
to or coincident with Pylos, a Minyeian river is mentioned by 
Homer ; and we find traces of residents called Minyz even in 
the historical times, though the account given by Herodotus 


1 Schol. Pindar. Isthm. i. 79. Other discrepancies in Schol. Vett. ad 
Iliad, ii. Catalog. 18. 

9 Odyss. xi. 283. Pausan. ix. 36, 3- 

3 Tliad, ii. 5, 11. Odyss. xi. 283. Hesiod, Fragm. Eoiai, 27, Diintz. 
“tev PB Opxouerdy Movhidy. Pindar, Olymp. xiv. 4. TaAaryévar Muvar 
@xloxowo:. Herodot. i. 146. Pausanias calls them Minye even in their 
dealings with Sylla (ix. 30, 1). Buttmann, in his Dissertation (liber die 
Minye der Altesten Zeit, in the Mythologus, Diss. xxi. p. 218), doubts 
whether the name Minyze was ever areal name; but all the passages make 
against his opinion. 

‘ Schol. Apoll. Rhod. ii, 1186. i. 230. efjuos 88 Anuhrpids pnoe robs 
epi thy “IwAxdy olxodrras Mivtas KaAciobat ; and i. 763. Thy yap "loAndy 
ol Mirbas Sxovy, Gs Gnor ZpowlBns ey Zvupleros: also Eustath, ad Tliad. 
ii, 512. Steph. Byz, v, Mayda, Orchomenos and Pylos run together in 
the mind of the poet of the Odyssey, xi. 458. 

5 Pherekyd. Fragm. 56, Didot. We see by the sgh Fragment of the 
same author, that he extended the genealogy of Phryxos to Pherz in 
‘Thessaly, 
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of the way in which they came thither is strange and 
unsatisfactory.? 

Before the great changes which took place in the inhabitants 
of Greece from the immigration of the Thesprétians into 
Thessaly, of the Boedtians into Boedtia, and of the Dérians 
and Etdlians into Peloponnésus, at a date which we have no 
means -of determining, the Minye and tribes fraternally 
connected with them seem to have occupied a large portion of 
the surface of Greece, from I6lkos in Thessaly to Pylos in the 
Peloponnésus. The wealth of Orchomenos is renowned even 
in the Iliad ;? and when we study its topography in detail, we 
are furnished with a probable explanation both of its prosperity 
and its decay. Orchomenos was situated on the northern bank 
of the lake Kdpais, which receives not only the river Képhisos 
from the valleys of Phékis, but also other rivers from Parnassus 
and Helic6n. The waters of the lake find more than one sub- 
terranean egress—partly through natural rifts and cavities in 
the limestone mountains, partly through a tunnel pierced 
artificially more than a mile in length—into the plain on the 
north-eastern side, from whence they flow into the Eubcean sea 
near Larymna.® And it appears that, so long as these channels 
were diligently watched and kept clear, a large portion of the 
lake was in the condition of alluvial land, pre-eminently rich 
and fertile. But when the channels came to be either neglected, 
or designedly choked up by an enemy, the water accumulated 
to such adegree, as to occupy the soil of more than one ancient 
town, to endanger the position of Képz, and to occasion the 
change of the site of Orchomenos itself from the plain to the 
declivity of Mount Hyphanteion. An engineer, Kratés, began 
the clearance of the obstructed water-courses in the reign of 
Alexander the Great, and by his commission—the destroyer of 
Thébes being anxious to re-establish the extinct prosperity of 
Orchomenos. He succeeded so far as partially to drain and 

} Herodot. iv. 145. Strabo, viii. 337-347. Hom. Iliad, xi. 721. 
— ara roraydy Muvhioy, near Elis, 

, ix, 381. 

* See the description of these channels or Katabothra in Colonel Leake’s 
Travels in Northem Greece, vol. ii. c. 15, p. 281-293, and still more 
elaborately in Fiedler, Reise durch alle Theile des Kénigreichs Griechen- 
lands, Leipzig, 1840, He traced fifteen popendicalas shafts sunk for the 
purpose of admitting air into the tunnel, the first separated from the last by 
about $900 fect : they are now of course overgrown and stopped up (vol. i. 

11 
P Forchhammer states the length of this tunnel as considerably greater 
than what is here mentioned. He also gives a plan of the Lake Kopais 
with the surrounding region, ga Thave inserted in this History. 
00gle 
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diminish the lake, whereby the site of more than one ancient 
city was rendered visible: but the revival of Thébes by 
Kassander, after the decease of Alexander, arrested the 
Progress of the undertaking, and the lake soon regained its 
former dimensions, to contract which no farther attempt was 
made.! 

According to the Théban legend,? Héraklés, after his defeat 
of Erginus, had blocked up the exit of the waters, and con- 
verted the Orchomenian plain into a lake. The spreading of 
these waters is thus connected with the humiliation of the 
Minyz ; and there can be little hesitation in ascribing to these 
ancient tenants of Orchomenos, before it became bceotised, 
the enlargement and preservation of the protective channels, 
Nor could such an object have been accomplished, without 
combined action and acknowledged ascendency on the part of 
that city over its neighbours, extending even to the sea at 
Larymna, where the river Képhisos discharges itself. Of its 
extended influence, as well as of its maritime activity, we find 
a remarkable evidence in the ancient and venerated Amphi- 
Ktyony at Kalauria. The little island so named, near the 
harbour of Troezén, in Peloponnésus, was sacred to "Poseidén, 
and an asylum of inviolable sanctity. At the temple of 
Poseidén, in Kalauria, there had existed, from unknown date, 
a periodical sacrifice, celebrated by seven cities in common— 
Hermioné, Epidaurus, 4Egina, Athens, Prasie, Nauplia, and 
the Minyeian Orchomenos. This ancient religious com- 
bination dates from the time when Nauplia was independent 
of Argos, and Prasiz of Sparta: Argos and Sparta, according 
to the usual practice in Greece, continued to fulfil the obliga- 
tion each on the part of its respective dependent.® Six 
out of the seven states are at once sea- towns, and near 
enough to Kalauria to account for their participation in this 
Amphiktyony. But the junction of Orchomenos, from its 
comparative remoteness, becomes inexplicable, except on the 


1 We owe this interesting fact to Strabo, who is however both concise 
and unsatisfactory, viii, p. 406-407. It was affirmed that there had been 
two ancient towns, named Eleusis and Athéne, originally founded by 
Cecréps, situated on the lake, and thus overflowed (Steph. Byz. v. *A@jrai. 
Diogen. Laért, iv. 23. Pausan. ix. 24, 2). For the plain or marsh near 
Orchomenos, see Plutarch, Sylla, c, 20-22, 

2 Diodér. iv, 18. Pausan. ix. 38, 5. 

® Strabo, viii. p. 374. "Hy 88 kal “Aupuervovla Tis wepl rd lepdy roir0, 
Exrd rbdcav at pereixoy ris Ouolas* doar 38 Epuidy, "Ex(Bavpos, Atyua, 
“A@jiva, TIpaceis, NavmAceis, ‘Opxopevds 6 Muvdeios. “Yxtp pty ody rar 
Navwdtkey ’Apyeiot, Srdp Mpacidar 8% AaxeBaipdriot, fuverédour. 
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supposition that its territory reached the sea, and that it 
enjoyed a considerable maritime traffic—a fact which helps to 
elucidate both its legendary connexion with Idlkos, and its 
partnership in what is called the Iénic emigration. 

The great power of Orchomenos was broken down and 
the city reduced to a secondary and half-dependent position 
by the Beeétians of Thébes; at what time and under what 
circumstances, history has not preserved. The story that 
the Théban hero, Héraklés, rescued his native city from 
servitude and tribute to Orchomenos, since it comes from a 
Kadmeian and not from an Orchomenian legend, and since 
the details of it were favourite subjects of commemoration in 
the Théban temples,? affords a presumption that Thébes was 
really once dependent on Orchomenos. Moreover the savage 
mutilations inflicted by the hero on the tribute-seeking envoys, 
so faithfully portrayed in his surname Rhinokoloustés, infuse 
into the mythe a portion of that bitter feeling which so long 
prevailed between Thébes and Orchomenos, and which led 
the Thébans, as soon as the battle of Leuktra had placed 
supremacy in their hands, to destroy and depopulate their 
rival.$ The ensuing generation saw the same fate retorted 
upon Thébes, combined with the restoration of Orchomenos. 
The legendary grandeur of this city continued, long after it 
had ceased to be distinguished for wealth and power, imperish- 
ably recorded both in the minds of the nobler citizens and in 
the compositions of the poets: the emphatic language of 
Pausanias shows how much he found concerning it in the 
old epic.4 


Section II—Davcuters or AZoLus 


With several of the daughters of Aolus memorable 
mythical pedigrees and narratives are connected. Alkyone 


1 Pausan. ix. 17, 13 26, 1 2 Herod. i. 146. Pausan. vii. 2, 2. 
® Theocrit, xvi. 104— 
10 "BredeAeios Otyarpes Gear, at Merv 
“Byxcnerar fAtdrotar Snex@éuerér wore Ofass, 
The Scholiast gives a sense to these words much narrower than they 
really bear. See Diodér. xv. 79; Pausan. ix. 15. In the oration which 
Isokratés places in the mouth ofa Platzan, complaining of the oppressions 
of Thébes, the ancient servitude and tribute to Orchomenos are cast in the 
teeth of the Thébans (Isokrat. Orat. Plataic. vol, ili, p. 32, Auger). 

4 Pausan. ix. 34, 5. See also the fourteenth Olympic Ode of Pindar, 
addressed to the Orchomenian Asopikus. The learned and instructive 
work of K. O. Miiller, Orchomenos und die Minyer, embodies everything 
which can be known respecting this once-memorable ‘ity ; indeed the con- 
tents of the work extend much further than its title promises, 
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married Kéyx, the son of Eésphoros, but both she and her 
husband displayed in a high degree the overweening insolence 
common in the olic race. The wife called her husband 
Zeus, while he addressed her as Héré, for which presumptuous 
act Zeus punished them by changing both into birds. 

Canacé had by the god Poseidén several children, amongst 
whom were Epépeus and Aléeus.? Aléeus married Iphimédea; 
who became enamoured of the god Poseid6n, and boasted of 
her intimacy with him. She had by him two sons, Otos and 
Ephialtés, the huge and formidable Aléids,—Titanic beings, 
nine fathoms in height and nine cubits in breadth, even in 
their boyhood, before they had attained their full strength. 
These Aldids defied and insulted the gods in Olympus. They 
paid their court to Héré and Artemis; moreover they even 
seized and bound Arés, confining him in a brazen chamber 
for thirteen months. No one knew where he was, and the 
intolerable chain would have worn him to death, had not 
Eriboea, the jealous stepmother of the Aldids, revealed the 
place of his detention to Hermés, who carried him surrepti- 
tiously away when at the last extremity. Arés could obtain 
no atonement for such an indignity. Otos and Ephialtés even 
prepared to assault the gods in heaven, piling up Ossa on 
Olympus and Pelion on Ossa, in order to reach them. And 
this they would have accomplished had they been allowed to 


1 Apollodér, i. 7, 4. _Kéyx,—king of Trachin,—the friend of Héraklés 
and protector of the Hérakleids to the extent of his power (Hesiod. 
Scut. Hercul. 355-4733 Apollodér. ii. 7, 5; Hekate. Fragm. 353, 
Didot). 

2 Cnact, daughter of Holus, is a subject of deep tragical interest both 
in Evripidés and Ovid. The eleventh Heroic Epistle of the latter, founded 
mainly on the lost tragedy of the former called Aolus, purports to be from 
Canacé to Macareus, and contains a pathetic description of the ill-fated 
passion between a brother and sister: see the Fragments of the Aolus in 
Dindorf’s collection. In the tale of Kaunos and Byblis, both children of 
Milétos, the results of an incestuous passion are different, but hardly less 
melancholy (Parthenios, Narr. xi.). 

Makar, the son of olus, is the primitive settler of the island of Lesbos 
(Hom. Hymn. Apoll. 37): moreover, in the Odyssey, olus, son of 
Hippotés, the dispenser of the winds, has six sons and six daughters, and 
marries the former to the latter (Odyss. x. 7). The two persons called 
Zolus are brought into connexion genealogically (see Schol. ad Odyss. 1. 
c., and Diodér. iv. 67), but it seems probable that Euripidés was the first 
to place the names of Macareus and cé in that relation which confers 
upon them their poetical celebrity. Sostratus (ap. Stobzum, t. 614, 
404) can hardly be considered to have borrowed from any older source th: 
Euripidés. Welcker (Griech. Tragéd. vol. ii. p. 860) puts together all 
that can be known respecting the structure of the lost drama of 
Euripidés. 
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grow to their full maturity; but the arrows of Apollo put a 
timely end to their short-lived career.) 

The genealogy assigned to Kalyké, another daughter of 
£olus, conducts us from Thessaly to Elis and A&t6lia. She 
married Aéthlius (the son of Zeus by Protogeneia, daughter 
of Deukalién and sister of Hellén), who conducted a colony 
out of Thessaly, and settled in the territory of Elis. He 
had for his son Endymi6n, respecting whom the Hesiodic 
Catalogue and the Eoiai related several wonderful things. 
Zeus granted him the privilege of determining the hour of 
his own death, and even translated him into heaven, which 
he forfeited by daring to pay court to Héré: his vision in 
this criminal attempt was cheated by a cloud, and he was 
cast out into the under-world.2 According to other stories, 
his great beauty caused the goddess Séléne to become 
enamoured of him, and to visit him by night during his 
sleep :—the sleep of Endymién became a proverbial expression 


1 Thiad, v. 386; Odyss. xi. 306; Apollodér. i. 7, 4. So Typhteus in 
the Hesiodic Theogony, the last enemy of the gods, is killed before he 
comes to maturity (Theog. 837). For the different turns given to this 
ancient Homeric legend, see Heyne, ad Apollodér, 1. c., and Hyginus, f. 
28. The Aldids were noticed in the Hesiodic poems (ap. Schol. Apoll. 
Rhod. i. 482). Odysseus does not see sem in Hadés, as Heyne by mis- 
take says; he sees their mother Iphimédea. Virgil (Ain. vi. 582) assigns 
to them a place among the sufferers of punishment in Tartarus. 

Eumélus, the Corinthian poet, designated Aléeus as son of the god 
Hélios and brother of Aétés, the father of Médea (Eumél. Fragm. 2, 
Marktscheffel). ‘The scene of their death was subsequently laid in Naxos 
(Pindar, Pyth. iv. 88): their tombs were seen at Anthéd6n in Beedtia 
(Pausan. ix. 22, 4). The very curious legend alluded to by Pausanias 
from Hegisinoos, the author of an Atthis,—to the effect that Otos and 
Ephialtés were the first to establish the worship of the Muses in Helikén, 
and that they founded Askra along with CE6klos, the son of Poseidén,—is 
one which we have no means of tracing farther (Pausan. ix. 29, 1). 

‘The story of the Aldids, as Diod6rus gives it (v. 51, 52), diverges on 
almost every point : it is evidently borrowed from some Naxian archzolo- 

jist, and the only information which we collect from it is, that Otos and 
ephisltis received phd honours at sada The non sO: Miller 
‘Orchomenos, p. 387) a] to me unusual ¢ and fanciful. 

¢ ‘Ephialtés mp indie combat of ihe Gants (gainst the gods (Apollo- 
dér. t. 6, 2), where Heyne remarks, as in so many other cases, ‘¢ Ephialtés 
hic non confundendus cum alts Aléei filio.” An observation just 
indeed, if we are su to lealing with es and adventures 
historically real—but Migethe nisieading in Tega 1 these legendai 
characters. For here the general conception of Ephialtés and his 
attributes is in both cases the same; but the particular adventures 
ascribed to him cannot be made to consist, as facts, one with the other. 

2 Hesiod, Akusilaus and Pherekydés, ap. Schol. Apollén. Rhod. iv. 57. 
‘wv 8 abr@ avdrov taulns. The Scholium is very full of matter, and 
exhibits many of the diversities in the tale of Endymién: see also Apollo- 
dér. i. 7, 5; Pausan. v. 1,23 Conn, Narr. 14. 
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for enviable, undisturbed, and deathless repose.!_ Endymién 
had for issue (Pausanias gives us three different accounts, 
and Apollodérus a fourth, of the name of his wife), Epeios, 
ZEtélus, Peén, and a daughter Eurykydé. He caused his 
three sons to run a race on the stadium at Olympia, and 
Epeios, being victorious, was rewarded by becoming his 
successor in the kingdom: it was after him that the people 
were denominated Epeians. 

Epeios had no male issue, and was succeeded by his nephew 
Eleios, son of Eurykydé by the god Poseidén: the name of the 
people was then changed from Epeians to Eleians. £télus, 
the brother of Epeios, having slain Apis, son of Phoréneus, 
was compelled to flee from the country: he crossed the 
Corinthian gulf and settled in the territory then called Kurétis, 
but to which he gave the name of A£télia.? 

The son of Eleios,—or, according to other accounts, of the 
god Helios, of Poseid6én, or of Phorbas,*—is Augeas, whom 
we find mentioned in the Iliad as king of the Epeians or 
Eleians. Augeas was rich in all sorts of rural wealth, and 
possessed herds of cattle so numerous, that the dung of the 
animals accumulated in the stable or cattle-enclosures beyond 
all power of endurance. Eurystheus, as an insult to Héraklés, 
imposed upon him the obligation of cleansing this stable: the 
hero, disdaining to carry off the dung upon his shoulders, 
turned the course of the tiver Alpheios through the building, 
and thus swept the encumbrance away.‘ But Augeas, in spite 
of so signal a service, refused to Héraklés the promised 





1 Theocrit. iii. 493 xx. 35 3 where, however, Endymién is connected 
with Latmos in Karia (see Schol. ad J/oc.). 

2 Pausan. v. 1. 3-6; Apollodér. i. 7, 6. 

3 Apollodér. ii, 2 5; Schol. Apol. Rhod. i. 172. In all probability, 
the old legend made Augeas the son of the god Hélios: Hélios, Augeas 
and Agamédé are a triple series parallel to the Corinthian genealogy, 
Helios, Aiétés and Médea; not to mention that the etymology of Augeas 
connects him with Helios. Theocritus (xx, 55) designates him as the son 
of the god Helios, through whose favour his cattle are made to prosper 
and multiply with such astonishing success (xx. 117). 

4 Diodér. iv. 13. “YBpews evexey Edpucdeds xpocérate nadapa’ 5 8% 
‘Hpaxags 7d uty rois Guois eeveyxeiy abrhy dmedoxiuacer, dcxalvov Thy de 
tis OBpews aloydvqy, &c. (Pausan. v. t, 73 Apollodér. ii. §, 5.) 

It may not ‘be improper to remark that’ this fable indicates a purely 
pastoral condition, or at least a singularly rude state of agriculture ; and 
the way in which’ Pausanias recounts it goes even beyond the genuine 
story } @s Kal TA moAAa Tis xdpas airg H8n Siarerciy Spy’ beta xd Taw 
Booxnudrwy ris xdxpov. The slaves of Odysseus however know what use 
to make of the dung heaped before his outer fence (Odyss. xvii. 299) ; not 
so the purely carnivorous and pastoral Cycl6ps (Odyss. ix. 329), The 

bling, into which the cattle go from their pasture, is called xémpos in 
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reward, though his son Phyleus protested against such treachery, 
and when he found that he could not induce his father to keep 
faith, retired in sorrow and wrath to the island of Dulichi6n.! 
To avenge the deceit practised upon him, Héraklés invaded 
Elis; but Augeas had powerful auxiliaries, especially his 
nephews, the two Molionids (sons of Poseidén by Molioné, the 
wife of Aktér), Eurytos and Kteatos. These two miraculous 
brothers, of transcendent force, grew together,—having one 
body, but two heads and four arms.? Such was their irre- 
sistible might, that Héraklés was defeated and repelled from 
Elis: but presently the Eleians sent the two Molionid brothers 
as Thedvi (sacred envoys) to the Isthmian games, and Héraklés, 
placing himself in ambush at Kleénzx, surprised and killed 
them as they passed through. For this murderous act the 
Eleians in vain endeavoured to obtain redress both at Corinth 
and at Argos; which is assigned as the reason for the self- 
ordained exclusion, prevalent throughout all the historical age, 
that no Eleian athléte would ever present himself as a com- 
petitor at the Isthmian games.8 The Molionids being thus 
removed, Héraklés again invaded Elis, and killed Augeas 
along with his children,—all except Phyleus, whom he brought 
over from Dulichién, and put in possession of his father’s 
kingdom. According to the more gentle narrative which 
Pausanias adopts, Augeas was not killed, but pardoned at 
the request of Phyleus.# He was worshipped as a hero® even 
down to the time of that author. 


Homer,—EA@oioas és xéepov, erhy Botdsyns noptowyras (Odyss. x. 41): 
compare Iliad, xviii. 575.—Munnup 3° ard udmpov ereccevovro wiBovde. 

‘The Augeas of Theocritus has abundance of wheat-land and vineyard, 
as well as cattle: he ploughs his land three or four times, and digs his 
vineyard diligently (xx. 20-32). 

1 The wrath and retirement of Phyleus is mentioned in the Iliad (ii. 
633), but not the cause of it. 

‘These singular properties were ascribed to them both in the Hesiodic 
poems and by Pherekyaés (Schol. Ven. ad Il. xi, 715-750, et ad Il. xxiii. 
638), but not in the fliad. The poet Ibykus (Fragm. 11, Schneid. ap. 
Athenz. ii. 57) calls them @ateas loonepdaous, évyulovs, *Auporépous 
yeyadras & bby dpyuple. 

‘There were temples and divine honours to Zeus Moli6n (Lactantius, de 
FalsA Religione, i. 22). 

3 Pausan. v. 2, 4. The inscription cited by Pausanias proves that this 
was the reason assigned by the Eleian athlétes themselves for the exclusion ; 
but there were several different stories. 

4 Apollodér. ii. 7, 2. Diodér. iv. 33. Pausan. v. 2,2; 3, 2. It seems 
evident from these accounts that the genuine legend represented Héraklés 
as having been defeated by the Molionids: the unskilful evasions both of 
Apollodérus and Diodérus betray this. Pindar (Qiymp. xi. 25-50) gives 
the story without any flattery to Héraklés, ® Pausan. v. 4, 1. 
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It was on occasion of this conquest of Elis, according to the 
old mythe which Pindar has ennobled in a magnificent ode, 
that Héraklés first consecrated the ground of Olympia and 
established the Olympic games. Such at least was one of 
the many fables respecting the origin of that memorable 
institution. 

It has already been mentioned that Et6lus, son of Endymi6n, 
quitted Peloponnésus in consequence of having slain Apis.? 
The country on the north of the Corinthian gulf, between 
the rivers Euénus and Acheléus, received from him the name 
of Aitblia, instead of that of Kurétis: he acquired possession 
of it after having slain Dérus, Laodokus, and Polypcetes, sons 
of Apollo and Phthia, by whom he had been well received. 
He had by his wife Pronoé (the daughter of Phorbas,) two 
sons, Pleur6én and Kalydén, and from them the two chief towns 
in Atdlia were named.® Pleur6n married Xanthippé, daughter 
of Dérus, and had for his son Agénér, from whom sprang 
Portheus, or Portha6n, and Demoniké: Euénos and Thestius 
were children of the latter by the god Arés.* 

Portheus had three sons, Agrius, Melas and CEneus: among 
the offspring of Thestius were Althaa and Léda,°—names 
which bring us to a period of interest in the legendary history. 


1 The Armenian copy of Eusebius gives a different genealogy respecting 
Elis and Pisa: Aéthlius, Epeius, Endymi6n, Alexinus ; next CEnomaus 
and Pélops, then Héraklés. Some counted ¢en generations, others three, 
between Héraklés and Iphitus, who renewed the discontinued Olympic 
games (see Armen, Euseb. copy. c. xxii. p. 140). 

® Ephorus said that 4it6lus had been expelled by Salméneus king of the 
Epeians and Pisate (ap. Strabo, viii. p. 357): he must have had before 
him a different story and different genealogy from that which is given in 
the text. 

5 Apollodér. i. 7, 6. Dérus, son of Apollo and Phthia, killed by 
#£télus, after having hospitably received him, is here mentioned. Nothing 
at all is known of this ; but the conjunction of names is such as. to render 
it probable that there was some legend connected with them : possibly the 
assistance given by Apollo to the Kurétes against the ABtolians, and the 
death of Meleager by the hand of Apollo, related both in the Eoiai and 
the Minyas (Pausan. x. 31, 2), may have been grounded upon it. The 
story connects itself with what is stated by Apollodérus about Dérus son 
of Hellén. 

4 According to the ancient genealogical poet Asius, Thestius was son of 
Agénér the son of Pleurén (Asii Fragm. 6, p. 413, ed. Marktsch.). 
Compare the genealogy of Aitélia and the general remarks upon it, in 
Brandstater, Geschichte des /Etol. Landes, &c., Berlin, 1844, p. 23 seg. 

® Respecting Léda, see the statements of Ibykus, Pherekydés, Hellanikus, 
&c. (Schol. Apollén. Rhod. i. 146). The reference to the Corinthiaca 
of Eumélus is curious : it is a specimen of the matters upon which these 
cold genealogical poems dwelt. 
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Léda marries Tyndareus and becomes mother of Helena and 
the Dioskuri: Althza marries Cineus, and has, among other 
children, Meleager and Deianeira ; the latter being begotten by 
the god Dionysus, and the former by Arés.! Tydeus also is his 
son, the father of Diomédés: warlike eminence goes hand in 
hand with tragic calamity among the members of this memorable 
family. 

We are fortunate enough to find the legend of Althea and 
Meleager set forth at considerable length in the Iliad, in the 
speech addressed by Phoenix to appease the wrath of Achilles. 
Eneus, king of Kalydén, in the vintage sacrifices which he 
offered to the gods, omitted to include Artemis: the misguided 
man either forgot her or cared not for her;? and the goddess, 
provoked by such an insult, sent against the vineyards of 
Eneus a wild boar of vast size and strength, who tore up 
the trees by the root, and laid prostrate all their fruit. So 
terrible was this boar, that nothing less than a numerous body 
of men could venture to attack him: Meleager, the son of 
Eneus, however, having got together a considerable number of 
companions, partly from the Kurétes of Pleurén, at length 
slew him. But the anger of Artemis was not yet appeased. 
She raised a dispute among the combatants respecting the 
possession of the boar’s head and hide—the trophies of victory. 
In this dispute Meleager slew the brother of his mother Althea, 
prince of the Kurétes of Pleurén: these Kurétes attacked the 
£t6lians of Kalydén in order to avenge their chief. So long 
as Meleager contended in the field the Atélians had the 
superiority. But he presently refused to come forth, indignant 
at the curses imprecated upon him by his mother. For Althea, 
wrung with sorrow for the death of her brother, flung herself 
upon the ground in tears, beat the earth violently with her 
hands, and implored Hadés and Persephoné to inflict death 
upon Meleager,—a prayer which the unrelenting Erinnyes in 
Erebus heard but too well. So keenly did the hero resent 
this behaviour of his mother, that he kept aloof from the war. 
Accordingly the Kurétes not only drove the 4£télians from the 
field, but assailed the walls and gates of Kalydén, and were on 
the point of overwhelming its dismayed inhabitants. There was 

3 Apollod6r. i. 8, 1; Euripidés, Meleager, Frag. 1. The three sons 
of Portheus are named in the Iliad (xiv. 116) as living at Pleurén and 
Kalydén. The name CEneus doubtless brings Dionysus into the legend. 

24H Adder’, foie &dnow ddeoaro Bt utya Ops (Iliad, ix. 533). The de- 
structive influence of Até ismentioned before, v. 502. The piety of Xenophén 
reproduces this ancient circumstance,—Olvews 3° é» ~yhpg éxiAaBoutvou ris 
@e00, &c. (De Venat. c. 1). 
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no hope of safety except in the arm of Meleager; but Meleager 
lay in his chamber by the side of his beautiful wife Kleopatra, 
the daughter of Idas, and heeded not the necessity. While 
the shouts of expected victory were heard from the assailants at 
the gates, the ancient men of A£télia and the priests of the gods 
earnestly besought Meleager to come forth,} offering him his 
choice of the fattest land in the plain of Kalydén. His dearest 
friends, his father CEneus, his sisters, and even his mother her- 
self, added their supplications—but he remained inflexible. At 
length the Kurétes penetrated into the town and began to burn 
it: at this last moment, Kleopatra his wife addressed to him 
her pathetic appeal, to avert from her and from his family the 
desperate horrors impending over them all. Meleager could 
no longer resist: he put on his armour, went forth from his 
chamber, and repelled the enemy, But when the danger was 
over, his countrymen withheld from him the splendid presents 
which they had promised, because he had rejected their 
prayers, and had come forth only when his own haughty caprice 
dictated.? 

Such is the legend of Meleager in the Iliad: a verse in the 
second book mentions simply the death of Meleager, without 
farther details, as a reason why Thoas appeared in command of 
the A£télians before Troy.’ 

Later poets both enlarged and altered the fable. The 
Hesiodic Eoiai, as well as the old poem called the Minyas, 
represented Meleager as having been slain by Apollo, who 
aided the Kurétes in the war ; and the incident of the burning 
brand, though quite at variance with Homer, is at least as old 
as the tragic poet Phrynichus, earlier than Aischylus.4 The 
Meere, or Fates, presenting themselves to Althea shortly after 
the birth of Meleager, predicted that the child would die so 
soon as the brand then burning on the fire near at hand should 
be consumed. Althzea snatched it from the flames and extin- 
guished it, preserving it with the utmost care, until she became 
incensed against Meleager for the death of her brother. She 
then cast it into the fire, and as soon as it was consumed the 
life of Meleager was brought to a close. 

We know from the censure of Pliny, that Sophoklés 
heightened the pathos of this subject by his account of the 
mournful death of Meleager’s sisters, who perished from excess 


1 These priests formed the Chorus in the Meleager of Sophoklés (Schol. 
ad Iliad. ix. 575). 

® Iliad, ix. 525-595. # Tliad, ii. 642. 

4 Pausan, x. 31,2. The Taevpdviar, a lost tragedy of Phrynichus. 
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of grief. They were changed into the birds called Meleagrides, 
and their never-ceasing tears ran together into amber.) But 
in the hands of Euripidés—whether originally through him or 
not,? we cannot tell—Atalanta became the prominent figure 
and motive of the piece, while the party convened to hunt the 
Kalyd6énian boar was made to comprise all the distinguished 
heroes from every quarter of Greece. In fact, as Heyne justly 
remarks, this event is one of the four aggregate dramas of 
Grecian heroic life,8 along with the Argonautic expedition, the 
siege of Thébes, and the Trojan war. 

To accomplish the destruction of the terrific animal which 
Artemis in her wrath had sent forth, Meleager assembled not 
merely the choice youth among the Kurétes and /Etélians (as 
we find in the Iliad), but an illustrious troop, including Kastor 
and Pollux, Idas and Lynkeus, Péleus and Telamén, Théseus 
and Peirithous, Ankeus and Képheus, Jasén, Amphiaraus, 
Admétus, Eurytién and others. Nest6r and Phcenix, who 
appear as old men before the walls of Troy, exhibited their 
early prowess as auxiliaries to the suffering Kalydénians.‘ 
Conspicuous amidst them all stood the virgin Atalanta, 
daughter of the Arcadian Schceneus; beautiful and matchless 
for swiftness of foot, but living in the forest as a huntress and 
unacceptable to Aphrodité.6 Several of the heroes were slain 
by the boar ; others escaped, by various stratagems: at length 
Atalanta first shot him in the back, next Amphiaraus in the 
eye, and, lastly, Meleager killed him. Enamoured of the 


1 Plin, H. N. xxvii, 2, 11. 

3 There was a tragedy of Aschylus called 'AraAdyrn, of which nothing 
remains (Bothe, Aischyli Fragm. ix. p. 18). 

Of the more recent dramatic writers, several selected Atalanta as their 
subject (see Brandstiiter, Geschichte Atoliens, p. 65). 

¥ There was a poem of Stesichorus, Xvodjpa (Stesichor. Fragm. 15, 


72). 
BY The catalogue of these heroes is in Apollod6r. i. 8, 2; Ovid, Metamor. 
viii. 300; Hygin. fab. 173. Euripidés, in his play of Meleager, gave an 
enumeration and description of the heroes (see Fragm. 6 of that play, ed. 
Matth.). Nest6r, in this picture of Ovid, however, does not appear quite 
so invincible as in his own speeches in the Iliad. The mythographers 
thought it necessary to assign a reason why Héraklés was not present at 
the Kalydénian adventure: he was just at that time in servitude with 
Omphalé in Lydia (Apollod. ii. 6, 3). ‘This seems to have been the idea 
of Ephorus, and it is much in his style of interpretation (see Ephor. Fragm. 
g, ed. Didot). 
® Euripid. Meleag. Fragm. vi. Matt.— 
Kempibos 83 wlan’, "Apeds ‘Araddvm, wives 
Kai r6f" fovea, &c. 
‘There was a drama ‘‘Meleager” both of Sophoklés and Euripidé 
the former hardly any fragments remain,—a few more of the latter. 
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beauty of Atalanta, Meleager made over to her the chief spoils 
of the animal, on the plea that she had inflicted the first 
wound. But his uncles, the brothers of Thestius, took them 
away from her, asserting their rights as next of kin,! if Meleager 
declined to keep the prize for himself: the latter, exasperated 
at this behaviour, slew them. Althza, in deep sorrow for her 
brothers and wrath against her son, is impelled to produce the 
fatal brand which she had so long treasured up, and consign 
it to the flames.? The tragedy concludes with the voluntary 
death both of Althea and Kleopatra. 

Interesting as the Arcadian huntress, Atalanta, is in herself, 
she is an intrusion, and not a very convenient intrusion, into 
the Homeric story of the Kalydénian boar-hunt, wherein 
another female, Kleopatra, already occupied the fore-ground. 
But the more recent version became accredited throughout 
Greece, and was sustained by evidence which few persons in 
those days felt any inclination to controvert. For Atalanta 
carried away with her the spoils and head of the boar into 
Arcadia ; and there for successive centuries hung the identical 
hide and the gigantic tusks, of three feet in length, in the 
temple of Athéné Alea at Tegea. Kallimachus mentions 
them as being there preserved, in the third century before the 
Christian zra ;* but the extraordinary value set upon them is 
best proved by the fact that the emperor Augustus took away 
the tusks from Tegea, along with the great statue of Athéné 
Alea, and conveyed them to Rome, to be there preserved 
among the public curiosities. Even a century and a half after- 
wards, when Pausanias visited Greece, the skin worn out with 
age was shown to him, while the robbery of the tusks had not 
been forgotten. Nor were these relics of the boar the only 
memento preserved at Tegea of the heroic enterprise. On 
the pediment of the temple of Athéné Alea, unparalleled in 
Peloponnésus for beauty and grandeur, the illustrious statuary 
Skopas had executed one of his most finished reliefs, represent- 
ing the Kalydénian hunt. Atalanta and Meleager were placed 
in the front rank of the assailants: while Ankzus, one of the 
‘Tegean heroes, to whom the tusks of the boar had proved 

) Hyginus, fab. 229. 

2 Diodér. iv. 34. “Apoliodrus (i. 8 ; 2-4) gives first the usual narrative, 
ineluding Atalanta; next, the Homeric narrative with some additional 
circumstances, but not including either Atalanta or the fire-brand on which 
Meleager’s life depended. 

% Kallimachus, Hymn. ad Dian. 217— 

O86 pur émixdyror KaAvbarnior dypeuri 


Méudoyras xémpovot ra yap omutia viens 
"Apaadiny elojAdey, Exec & Ere Onpds B8syras. 
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fatal,! was represented as sinking under his death-wound into the 
arms of his brother Epochos. And Pausanias observes, that the 
Tegeans, while they had manifested the same honourable for- 
wardness as other Arcadian communities in the conquest of 
Troy, the repulse of Xerxés, and the battle of Dipza against 
Sparta—might fairly claim to themselves, through Ankzus and 
Atalanta, that they alone amongst all Arcadians had partici- 
pated in the glory of the Kalydénian boar-hunt.? So entire 
and unsuspecting is the faith both of the Tegeans and of 
Pausanias in the past historical reality of this romantic adven- 
ture. Strabo indeed tries to transform the romance into 
something which has the outward semblance of history, by 
remarking that the quarrel respecting the boar’s head and hide 
cannot have been the real cause of war between the Kurétes 
and the AEtélians; the true ground of dispute (he contends) 
was probably the possession of a portion of territory. His 
remarks on this head are analogous to those of Thucydidés 
and other critics, when they ascribe the Trojan war, not to the 
rape of Helen, but to views of conquest or political appre- 
hensions. But he treats the general fact of the battle between 
the Kurétes and the télians, mentioned in the Iliad, as some- 
thing unquestionably real and historical—recapitulating at the 
same time a variety of discrepancies on the part of different 
authors, but not giving any decision of his own respecting 
their truth or falsehood. 

In the same manner as Atalanta was intruded into the Kaly- 
dénian hunt, so also she seems to have been introduced into 
the memorable funeral games celebrated after the decease of 
Pelias at I6lkos, in which she had no place at the time when 


1 See Pherekyd. Frag, 81, ed. Didot. 

2 Pausan. vill. 45,43 46, 1-3; 47, 2. Lucian, ady. Indoctum, c. 14, 
p. 111, Reiz. 

The officers placed in charge of the public curiosities or wonders at 
Rome (of él rots @atuaow) affirmed that one of the tusks had been 
accidentally broken in the voyage from Greece ; the other was kept in the 
temple of Bacchus in the Imperial Gardens. 

It is numbered among the memorable exploits of Théseus that he 
vanquished and killed a formidable and gigantic sow, in the territory of 
Krommy6n near Corinth. According to some critics, this Krommydnian 
sow was the mother of the Kalyd6nian boar (Strabo, viii. p. 380). 

3 Strabo, x. p. 466. Morduov 8° éuweodvros trois cord bait mpds Oivéa 
al MeAdaypor, 5 pty Months, dugl ovds xepary wal Sépyart, nate thy 
wepl rod xdepov uvdoroylar’ ds BE Td einds, eo! uepous Tis spas, &c. 
This remark is also similar 10 Mr. Payne Knight’s criticism on the true 
causes of the Trojan war, which were (he tells us) of a political 
character, independent of Helen and her abduction (Prolegom. ad Homer, 
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the works on the chest of Kypselus were executed. But her 
native and genuine locality is Arcadia; where her race-course, 
near to the town of Methydrion, was shown even in the 
days of Pausanias.2 This race-course had been the scene of 
destruction for more than one unsuccessful suitor. For 
Atalanta, averse to marriage, had proclaimed that her hand 
should only be won by the competitor who would surpass her 
in running: all who tried and failed were condemned to die, 
and many were the persons to whom her beauty and swiftness, 
alike unparalleled, had proved fatal. At length Meilanién, 
who had vainly tried to win her affections by assiduous services 
in her hunting excursions, ventured to enter the perilous lists. 
Aware that he could not hope to outrun her except by strata- 
gem, he had obtained, by the kindness of Aphrodité, three 
golden apples from the garden of the Hesperides, which he 
successively let fall near to her while engaged in the race. The 
maiden could not resist the temptation of picking them up, 
and was thus overcome: she became the wife of Meilanién, 
and the mother of the Arcadian Parthenopeus, one of the 
seven chiefs who perished in the siege of Thébes.* 


? Compare Apollodér. iii. 9, 2, and Pausan. v. 17, 4. She is made to 
wrestle with Péleus at these funeral games, which seems foreign to her 
character. ® Pausan. viii, 35, 8. 

3 Respecting the varieties in this interesting story, see Apollod. iii. 9, 2; 
Hygin. f. 185; Ovid. Metam. x. 560-700 ; Propert. i. 1, 20; #lian V. H. 
xii MeiAavlwvos owppovéorepos. Aristophan. Lysistrat. 786 and Schol. 
In the ancient representation on the chest of Kypselus (Paus. v. 19, 
Meilani6n was exhibited standing near Atalanta, who was holding a fawn: 
no match or competition in running was indicated. 

There is great discrepancy in the naming and patronymic description of 
the parties in the story. Three different persons are announced as fathers 
of Atalanta, Schceneus, Jasus and Mznalos ; the successful lover in Ovid 
(and seemingly in Euripidés also) is called Hippomenés, not Meilanién, 
In the Hesiodic poems Atalanta was daughter of Schceneus ; Hellanikus 
called her daughter of Jasus. See Apollodér. 1. c.; Kallimach, Hymn 
to Dian. 214, with the note of Spanheim ; Schol. Eurip. Pheeniss. 150; 
Schol. Theocr. Idyll. iii. 40; also the ample commentary of Bachet de 
Meziriac, sur les Epitres d’Ovide, vol. i. p. 366. Servius (ad Virg. Eclog. 
vi. 615 Aincid, iii. 113) calls Atalanta a native of Skyros. 

Both the ancient scholiasts (see Schol. Apoll. Rhod. i. 769) and the 
modem commentators, Spanheim and Heyne, seek to escape this difficulty 
by supposing two Atalantas,—an Arcadian and a Boeétian; assuming the 
principle of their conjecture to be admissible, they ought to suppose at 
least three. 

Certainly, if personages of the Grecian mythes are to be treated as 
historically real, and their adventures as so many exaggerated or mis- 
coloured facts, it will be necessary to repeat the process of multiplying 
entities to an infinite extent. And this is one among the many reasons for 
rejecting the fundamental supposition. 
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We have yet another female in the family of CEneus, whose 
name the legend has immortalised. His daughter Deianeira 
‘was sought in marriage by the river Achelous, who presented 
himself in various shapes, first as a serpent and afterwards as a 
bull. From the importunity of this hateful suitor she was 
rescued by the arrival of Héraklés, who encountered Acheldéus, 
vanquished him and broke off one of his horns, which Achel6us 
ransomed by surrendering to him the horn of Amaltheia, 
endued with the miraculous property of supplying the possessor 
with abundance of any food and drink which he desired. 
Héraklés being rewarded for his prowess by the possession of 
Deianeira, made over the horn of Amaltheia as his marriage- 
present to CEneus.1 Compelled to leave the residence of 
Eneus, in consequence of having in a fit of anger struck the 
youthful attendant Eunomus, and involuntarily killed him,? 
Héraklés retired to Trachin, crossing the river Euénus at the 
place where the Centaur Nessus was accustomed to carry over 
passengers for hire. Nessus carried over Deianeira, but when 
he had arrived on the other side, began to treat her with rude- 
ness, upon which Héraklés slew him with an arrow tinged by 


But when we consider these personages as purely legendary, so that an 
historical basis can neither be affirmed nor denied respecting them, we 
escape the necessity of such inconvenient stratagems. The test of identity 
is then to be sought in the attributes, not in the legal description,—in the 
predicates, not in the subject. Atalanta, whether born of one father or 
another, whether belonging to one place or another, is beautiful, cold, 
repulsive, daring, swift of foot and skilful with the bow,—these attributes 
constitute her identity. The Scholiast on Theocritus (iii. 40), in vindi- 
cating his supposition that there were two Atalantas, draws a distinction 
founded upon this very principle: he says that the Boedtian Atalanta was 
votoris, and the Arcadian Atalanta Spéuaue. But this seems an over- 
refinement: both the shooting and the running go to constitute an 
accomplished huntress. 

In respect to Parthenopzus, called by Euripidés and by so many others 
the son of Atalanta, it is of some importance to add, that Apollodérus, 
Aristarchus, and Antimachus, the author of the Thebaid, assigned to him 
a pedigree entirely differeut,—making him an Argeian, the son of Talaos 
and Lysimaché, and brother of Adrastus, (Apollod6r. i. 9,13 ; Aristarch. 
ap. Schol. Soph. CEd. Col. 1320; Antimachus ap. Schol. Aischyl. Sep. 
Theb. 532; and Schol. Suppiem. ad Eurip. Pheeniss. t. viii. p. 461, ed. 
Matth.  Apollodérus is in fact inconsistent with himself in another 


») 

ee Sophokd. Trachin. 7. The horn of Amaltheia was described by 
Pherekydés (Apollod. ii. 7, 5): see also Strabo, x. p. 458, and Diodér. 
iv. 35, who cites an interpretation of the fables (oi eixdgovres && airav 
sréanées) to the effect that it was symbolical of an embankment of the 
unnuly river by Héraklés, and consequent recovery of very fertile land. 

2 Hellanikus (ap. Athen. ix. p. 410) mentioning this incident, in two 
different works, called the attendant by two different names. 
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the poison of the Lernzan hydra. The dying Centaur advised 
Deianeira to preserve the poisoned blood which flowed from 
his wound, telling her that it would operate as a philtre to 
regain for her the affections of Héraklés, in case she should 
ever be threatened by a rival. Some time afterwards the hero 
saw and loved the beautiful Iolé, daughter of Eurytos, king of 
(chalia: he stormed the town, killed Eurytos, and made Iolé 
his captive. The misguided Deianeira now had recourse to 
her supposed philtre: she sent as a present to Héraklés a 
splendid tunic, imbued secretly with the poisoned blood of the 
Centaur. Héraklés adomed himself with the tunic on the 
occasion of offering a solemn sacrifice to Zeus on the promon- 
tory of Kénzon in Eubcea: but the fatal garment, when once 
put on, clung to him indissolubly, burnt his skin and flesh, 
and occasioned an agony of pain from which he was only 
relieved by death. Deianeira slew herself in despair at this 
disastrous catastrophe.! 

We have not yet exhausted the eventful career of @Eneus and 
his family—ennobled among the A&t6lians especially, both by 
religious worship and by poetical eulogy—and favourite themes 
not merely in some of the Hesiodic poems, but also in other 


1 The beautiful drama of the Trachiniz has rendered this story familiar: 
compare Apollod. ii. 7, 7. Hygin. f. 36. Diodér. iv. 36-37. 

The capture of CEchalia (OixaAlas &wais) was celebrated in a very 
ancient epic poem by Kreophylos, of the Homeric and not of the Hesiodic 
character; it passed with many as the work of Homer himself, (See 
Diintzer, Fragm. Epic. Gracor. p. 8 Welcker, Der Epische Cyclus, p. 
229.) The same subject was also treated in the Hesiodic Catalogue, or 
in the Eoiai (see Hesiod, Fragm. 129, ed. Marktsch.): the number of the 
children of Eurytos was there enumerated. 

This exploit seems constantly mentioned as the last performed by 
Héraklés, and as immediately preceding his death or apotheosis on Mount 
ta: but whether the legend of Deianeira and the poisoned tunic be very 
old, we cannot tell. 

‘The tale of the death of Iphitos, son of Eurytos, by Héraklés, isasancient 
as the Odyssey (xxi. 19-40) : but it is there stated, that Eurytos dying left 
his memorable bow to his son Iphitos (the bow is given afterwards by 
Iphitos to Odysseus, and is the weapon so fatal to the suitors), —a statement 
not very consistent with the story that Cchalia was taken and Eurytos 
slain by Héraklés. It is plain that these were distinct and contradictory 
legends. Compare Soph. Trachin. 260-285 (where Iphitos dies before 
Lurytos), not only with the passage just cited from the Odyssey, but also 
with Pherekydés, Fragm. 34, Didot. 

Hyginus (f. 33) differs altogether in the parentage of Deianeira: he calls 
her daughter of Dexamenos: his account of her marriage with Héraklés 
is in every respect at variance with Apollod6rus. In the latter, Mnésimaché 
is the daughter of Dexamenos ; Héraklés rescues her from the importunities 
of the Centaur Euryti6n (ii. 5, 5). 
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ancient epic productions, the Alkmzénis and the Cyclic Thébais.1 
By another marriage, CEneus had for his son Tydeus, whose 
poetical celebrity is attested by the many different accounts 
given both of the name and condition of his mother. Tydeus, 
having slain his cousins, the sons of Melas, who were con- 
spiring against CEneus, was forced to become an exile, and 
took refuge at Argos with Adrastus, whose daughter Deipylé 
he married. The issue of this marriage was Diomédés, whose 
brilliant exploits in the siege of Troy were not less celebrated 
than those of his father at the siege of Thébes. After the 
departure of Tydeus, CEneus was deposed by the sons of 
Agrios. He fell into extreme poverty and wretchedness, from 
which he was only rescued by his grandson Diomédés, after 
the conquest of Troy.? The sufferings of this ancient warrior, 
and the final restoration and revenge by Diomédés, were the 
subject of a lost tragedy of Euripidés, which even the ridicule 
of Aristophanés demonstrates to have been eminently pathetic. 

Though the genealogy just given of CEneus is in part 
Homeric, and seems to have been followed generally by the 
mythographers, yet we find another totally at variance with it 
in Hekatzeus, which he doubtless borrowed from some of the 
old poets: the simplicity of the story annexed to it seems to 
attest its antiquity. Orestheus, sqn of Deukalién, first passed 
into AEtélia, and acquired the kingdom: he was father of 
Phytios, who was father of GEneus. A‘télus was son of GEneus.* 

The original migration of Ztélus from Elis to AXtélia—and 
the subsequent establishment in Elis of Oxylus, his descendant 
in the tenth generation, along with the Dérian invaders of 
Peloponnésus—were commemorated by two inscriptions, one 
in the agora of Elis, the other in that of the Atélian chief 
town, Thermum, engraved upon the statues of A‘t6lus and 
Oxylus ° respectively. 


1 See the references in Apollod. i. 8, 4-5. Pindar, Isthm. iv. 32. 
MeAéray 8& coguorais Aids Exar: mpbaBadoy ceBiCSuevor. Ev piv Aitwhav 
Gvolaios pacvvais OlvetBar xparepol, &c. 

® Hekat. Fragm. 341, Didot. In this story GEneus is connected with 
the first discovery of the vine and the making of wine (olvos) : compare 
Hygin. f. 129, and Servius ad Virgil. Georgic. 3, 9. 

a ‘See Welcker (Griechisch. Tragéd. ii. p. 583) on the lost tragedy called 
neus. 

“ Timoklés, Comic. ap. Athen. vii. p. 223— 

Tépay nus druxel; xarguadey tov Olivia. 

Ovid, Heroid. ix. 153— 

“Heu! devota domus! Solio sedet Agrios alto: 
Gnea desertum nuda senecta premit,” 


5 Ephor, Fragm. 29, Didot ap. Strab. x. 
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CHAPTER VII 
THE PELOPIDS 


Awmonc the ancient legendary genealogies there was none 
which figured with greater splendour, or which attracted to 
itself a higher degree of poetical interest and pathos, than that 
of the Pelopids—Tantalus, Pelops, Atreus and Thyestés, 
Agamemnén and Menelaus and A%gisthus, Helen and Klytem- 
néstra, Orestés and Elektra and Hermioné. Each of these 
characters is a star of the first magnitude in the Grecian hemi- 
sphere: each name suggests the idea of some interesting 
romance or some harrowing tragedy: the curse, which taints 
the family from the beginning, inflicts multiplied wounds at 
every successive generation. So, at least, the story of the 
Pelopids presents itself, after it had been successively expanded 
and decorated by epic, lyric, and tragic poets. It will be 
sufficient to touch briefly upon events with which every reader 
of Grecian poetry is more or less familiar, and to offer some 
remarks upon the way in which they were coloured and modified 
by different Grecian authory, 

Pelops is the eponym or name-giver of the Peloponnésus: to 
find an eponym for every conspicuous local name was the 
invariable turn of Grecian retrospective fancy. The name 
Peloponnésus is not to be found either in the Iliad or the 
Odyssey, nor any other denomination which can be attached 
distinctly and specially to the entire peninsula. But we meet 
with the name in one of the most ancient post-Homeric poems 
of which any fragments have been preserved — the Cyprian 
Verses—a poem which many (seemingly most persons) even 
of the contemporaries of Herodotus ascribed to the author of 
the Iliad, though Herodotus contradicts the opinion.1 The 
attributes by which the Pelopid Agamemnén and his house 
are marked out and distinguished from the other heroes of the 


1 Herod., ii, 117. Fragment. Epice, Groec. Duntzer, ix. Kimpia, 8— 
Tabysro Las ool prone ée nbs, 
» mpocyPaire worty Texteows weno.Bisy 
row 8 sas 
‘Axpéraror Fes s 8uebépnero vijooy dmacay 
Also the Homeric Hymn. Apoll. 419, 430, and Tyrteeus, Fragm. 1— 
(Ei ven ta)—Bipeiay Heromos vigor dpixsueda. 


The Schol. ad Iliad. ix. 246, intimates that the name MeAordysqeos 
occurred in one or more of the Hesiodic epics. 
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Iliad, are precisely those which Grecian imagination would 
naturally seek in an eponymus—superior wealth, power, splen- 
dour, and regality. Not only Agamemnén himself, but his 
brother Menelaus, is “more of a king” even than Nest6r or 
Diomédés. The gods have not given to the king of the 
“much-golden” Mykéna greater courage, or strength, or 
ability, than to various other chiefs ; but they have conferred 
upon him a marked superiority in riches, power, and dignity, 
and have thus singled him out as the appropriate leader of the 
forces.1_ He enjoys this pre-eminence as belonging to a privi- 
leged family and as inheriting the heaven-descended sceptre of 
Pelops, the transmission of which is described by Homer in a 
very remarkable way. The sceptre was made “ by Héphzstos, 
who presented it to Zeus ; Zeus gave it to Hermés, Hermés to 
the charioteer Pelops ; Pelops gave it to Atreus, the ruler of 
men ; Atreus at his death left it to Thyestés, the rich cattle- 
owner ; Thyestés in his turn left it to his nephew Agamemnén 
to carry, that he might hold dominion over many islands and 
over all Argos.” ? 

We have here the unrivalled wealth and power of the “king 
of men, Agamemnén,” traced up to his descent from Pelops, 
and accounted for, in harmony with the recognised epical 
agencies, by the present of the special sceptre of Zeus through 
the hands of Hermés ; the latter being the wealth-giving god, 
whose blessing is most efficacious in furthering the process of 
acquisition, whether by theft or by accelerated multiplication of 
flocks and herds.8 The wealth and princely character of the 


1 Tliad, ix. 37. Compare ii. 580. Diomédés addresses Agamemnén— 
yt 82 Sidivde) a is &y ro 
Eat age hb 
‘Dhahe Bob ro: Bakcer, Bre apiros tent peparov. 
A similar contrast is drawn by Nestér (Il. i, 280) between Agamemné6n 
and Achilles. Nestdr says to Agamemnén (Il. ix. 69)— 
*Arpeidn, 09 piv Epxe od yap Bactdedrarés too. 
‘And this attribute attaches to Menelaus as well as to his brother. 
when Diomédés is about to choose his companion for the night ex; 
into the Trojan camp, Agamemnén thus addresses him (x. 232)— 
‘av pav 84 trapsy ¥' aipigeat, bv «' Wédnoda 
cama 
Scion sy deer ra eet x oat 
fe yoryr ov be xeipov’ pete aidoi cixwy, 
as Epc’, thao qeveseacte feo 








® liad, ii. ror. 

3 Iliad, xiv. 49t. Hesiod, Theog. 444. Homer, Hymn. Mercur. 
526-568. “OABov xal wAovrov Sécw meoikaddéa pdBbor. Compare 
Eustath. ad Iliad. xvi. 182. 
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Atreids were proverbial among the ancient epic poets. Paris 
not only carries away Helen, but much property along with 
her:! the house of Menelaus, when Télemachus visits it in 
the Odyssey, is so resplendent with gold and silver and rare 
ornament,” as to strike the beholder with astonishment and 
admiration. The attributes assigned to Tantalus, the father of 
Pelops, are in conformity with the general idea of the family— 
superhuman abundance and enjoyments, and intimate converse 
with the gods, to such a degree that his head is turned, and he 
commits inexpiable sin. But though Tantalus himself is men- 
tioned, in one of the most suspicious passages of the Odyssey 
(as suffering punishment in the under-world), he is not an- 
nounced, nor is any one else announced, as father of Pelops, 
unless we are to construe the lines in the Iliad as implying that 
the latter was son of Hermés. In the conception of the author 
of the Iliad, the Pelopids are, if not of divine origin, at least a 
mortal breed specially favoured and ennobled by the gods— 
beginning with Pelops, and localised at Mykénz. No allusion 
is made to any connexion of Pelops either with Pisa or with 
Lydia. 

The legend which connected Tantalus and Pelops with 
Mount Sipylus may probably have grown out of the Zolic 
settlements at Magnésia and Kymé. Both the Lydian origin 
and the Pisatic sovereignty of Pelops are adapted to times later 
than the Iliad, when the Olympic games had acquired to them- 
selves the general reverence of Greece, and had come to serve 
as the religious and recreative centre of the Peloponnésus— 
and when the Lydian and Phrygian heroic names, Midas and 
Gygés, were the types of wealth and luxpry, as well as of 
chariot-driving, in the imagination of a Greek. The incon- 
siderable villages of the Pisatid derived their whole importance 
from the vicinity of Olympia: they are not deemed worthy of 
notice in the Catalogue of Homer. Nor could the genealogy 
which connected the eponym of the entire peninsula with Pisa 
have obtained currency in Greece unless it had been sustained 
by pre-established veneration for the locality of Olympia. But 
if the sovereign of the humble Pisa was to be recognised as 


1 liad, iii, 725 vii. 363. In the Hesiodic Eoiai was the following 
couplet (Fragm. §5, p. 43, Diintzer)— 
"AAnhy wav yap Bwrev ‘Oddpmrios Alaxiby a 
Nov 8 "AyvOaovibacs, whovrov & érop" ‘ArpedBpeot. 
Again, Tyrteus, Fragm. 9, 4— 
O08" ei Tayradibew IéAotos BaciAeirepos ein, Bc. 
® Odyss. iv. 45-71. 
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forerunner of the thrice-wealthy princes of Mykéna, it became 
necessary to assign some explanatory cause of his riches. 
Hence the supposition of his being an immigrant, son of a 
wealthy Lydian named Tantalus, who was the offspring of 
Zeus and Plout6. Lydian wealth and Lydian chariot-driving 
rendered Pelops a fit person to occupy his place in the legend, 
both as ruler of Pisa and progenitor of the Mykénzan Atreids. 
Even with the admission of these two circumstances there is 
considerable difficulty, for those who wish to read the legends 
as consecutive history, in making the Pelopids pass smoothly 
and plausibly from Pisa to Mykénz. 

I shall briefly recount the legends of this great heroic family 
as they came to stand in their full and ultimate growth, after 
the localisation of Pelops at Pisa had been tacked on as a 
preface to Homer’s version of the Pelopid genealogy. 

Tantalus, residing near Mount Sipylus in Lydia, had two 
children, Pelops and Niobé. He was a man of immense 
possessions and pre-eminent happiness, above the lot of 
humanity: the gods communicated with him freely, received 
him at their banquets, and accepted of his hospitality in 
return. Intoxicated with such prosperity, Tantalus became 
guilty of gross wickedness. He stole nectar and ambrosia 
from the table of the gods, and revealed their secrets to man- 
kind: he killed and served up to them at a feast his own son 
Pelops. The gods were horror-struck when they discovered 
the meal prepared for them: Zeus restored the mangled youth 
to life, and as Démétér, then absorbed in grief for the loss of 
her daughter Persephoné, had eaten a portion of the shoulder, 
he supplied an ivory shoulder in place of it. Tantalus expiated 
his guilt by exemplary punishment. He was placed in the 
under-world, with fruit and water seemingly close to him, yet 
eluding his touch as often as he tried to grasp them, and 
leaving his hunger and thirst incessant and _unappeased.! 
Pindar, in a very remarkable passage, finds this old legend 
revolting to his feelings: he rejects the tale of the flesh of 
Pelops having been served up and eaten, as altogether un- 
worthy of the gods.? 

Niobé, the daughter of Tantalus, was married to Amphién, 


1 Diodér. iv. 77. Hom. Odyss. xi. 582. Pindar gives a different 
version of the punishment inflicted on Tantalus: a vast stone was per- 
petually impending over his head, and threatening to fall (Qlymp. i. 56; 
Isth, vii. 20). ; 

2 Pinder, Olymp. i. 4s. Compdre the sentiment of Iphigeneia in 
Euripidés, Iph. Taur. 387. 
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and had a numerous and flourishing offspring of seven sons 
and seven daughters. Though accepted as the intimate friend 
and companion of Léto, the mother of Apollo and Artemis,! 
she was presumptuous enough to triumph over that goddess, 
and to place herself on a footing of higher dignity, on account 
of the superior number of her children. Apollo and Artemis 
avenged this insult by killing all the sons and all the daughters: 
Niobé, thus left a childless and disconsolate mother, wept her- 
self to death, and was turned into a rock, which the later 
Greeks continued always to identify on Mount Sipylus.? 
Some authors represented Pelops as not being a Lydian, but 
a king of Paphlagénia; by others it was said that Tantalus, 
having become detested from his impieties, had been expelled 
from Asia by Ilus the king of Troy,—an incident which served 
the double purpose of explaining the transit of Pelops to Greece, 
and of imparting to the siege of Troy by Agamemnén the 
character of retribution for wrongs done to his ancestor.$ 
When Pelops came over to Greece, he found CEnomaus, son 
of the god Arés and Harpinna, in possession of the principality 
of Pisa, immediately bordering on the district of Olympia. 
nomaus, having been apprised by an oracle that death would 
overtake him if he permitted his daughter Hippodameia to 
marry, refused to give her in marriage except to some suitor 
who should beat him in a chariot-race from Olympia to the 
isthmus of Corinth: the ground here selected for the legendary 
victory of Pelops deserves attention, inasmuch as it is a line 
drawn from the assumed centre of Peloponnésus to its ex- 
tremity, and thus comprises the whole territory with which 
Pelops is connected as eponym. Any suitor overmatched in 
the race was doomed to forfeit his life; and the fleetness of 
the Pisan horses, combined with the skill of the charioteer 
Myrtilus, had already caused thirteen unsuccessful competitors 
to perish by the lance of CEnomaus.® Pelops entered the lists 
as a suitor: his prayers moved the god Poseidén to supply him 


1 Sapphé (Fragm. 82, Schneidewin)— 
Aaris kai Nisfa wide wiv pirat foay éraipar, 

Sapphé assigned to Niobé eighteen children (Aul. Gell. N. A. iv. A. xx. 7); 
Hesiod gave twenty ; Homer twelve (Apollod. iii. 5). 

The Lydian historian Xanthus gave a totally different version both of 
the genealogy and of the misfortunes of Niobé (Parthen Nene 33). 

2 Ovid, Metam. vi. 164-311. Pausan, i. 21, 55 

® Apollon, Rhod. ii, 358, and Schol. 5 Ister. ragnae’ 59, Dindorf; 
Diodér. iv. 74. 

4 Diodér. iv, 74. 

® Pausanias (vi. 21, 7) had read their names in the Hesiodic Eoiai. 
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with a golden chariot and winged horses; or according to 
another story, he captivated the affections of Hippodameia 
herself, who ‘persuaded the charioteer Myrtilus to loosen the 
wheels of CEnomaus before he started, so that the latter was 
overturned and perished in the race. Having thus won the 
hand of Hippodameia, Pelops became prince of Pisa! He 
put to death the charioteer Myrtilus, either from indignation 
at his treachery to CEnomaus,? or from jealousy on the score 
of Hippodameia; but Myrtilus was the son of Hermés, and 
though Pelops erected a temple in the vain attempt to propitiate 
that god, he left a curse upon his race which future calamities 
were destined painfully to work out. 

Pelops had a numerous issue by Hippodameia: Pittheus, 
‘Troezen and Epidaurus, the eponyms of the two Argolic cities 
so called, are said to have been among them: Atreus and 
‘Thyestés were also his sons, and his daughter Nikippé married 
Sthenelus of Mykénz and became the mother of Eurystheus.* 
We hear nothing of the principality of Pisa afterwards: the 
Pisatid villages become absorbed into the larger aggregate of 
Elis, after a vain struggle to maintain their separate right of 
presidency over the Olympic festival. But the legend ran that 
Pelops left his name to the whole peninsula: according to 
Thucydidés, he was enabled to do this because of the great 
wealth which he had brought with him from Lydia into a poor 
territory. The historian leaves out all the romantic interest 
of the genuine legends—preserving only this one circumstance, 
which, without being better attested than the rest, carries with 
it, from its common-place and prosaic character, a pretended 
historical plausibility.> 

Besides his numerous issue by Hippodameia, Pelops had an 
illegitimate son named Chrysippus, of singular grace and beauty, 


1 Pindar, Olym. i. 140. The chariot-race of Pelops and CEnomaus was 
represented on the chest of Kypselus at Olympia : the horses of the former 
were given as having wings (Pausan. v. 17, 4). Pherekydés gave the 
same story (ap. Schol. ad Soph. Elect. 504). 

2 It is noticed by Herodotus and others as a remarkable fact, that no 
mules were ever bred in the Eleian territory: an Eleian who wished to 
breed a mule sent his mare for the time out of the region. The Eleians 
themselves ascribed this phenomenon toa disability brought on the land 
‘by a curse from the lips Por CEnomaus (Herod. iv. 30} Plutarch, Quast. 
Grac. p. 303). 

3 Paus, 1; Sophok. Elektr. 508; Eurip. Orest. 985, with Schol. ; 








Plato, Kraty » 395+ 
« Zpollod. it a, 32 Basan i 30, 85 26, 35 ¥ 8 1. Hesiod, ap, 
Schol. ad Iliad. xx. 116. 


® Thucyd. i. 5. 
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towards whom he displayed so much affection as to excite the 
jealousy of Hippodameia and her sons. Atreus and Thyestés 
conspired together to put Chrysippus to death, for which they 
were banished by Pelops and retired to Mykénz,!—an event 
which brings us into the track of the Homeric legend. For 
Thucydidés, having found in the death of Chrysippus a suitable 
ground for the secession of Atreus from Pelops, conducts him 
at once to Mykénz, and shows a train of plausible circumstances 
to account for his having mounted the throne. Eurystheus, 
king of Mykénz, was the maternal nephew of Atreus: when 
he engaged in any foreign expedition, he naturally entrusted 
the regency to his uncle; the people of Mykénz thus became 
accustomed to be governed by him, and he on his part made 
efforts to conciliate them, so that when Eurystheus was defeated 
and slain in Attica, the Mykénzan people, apprehensive of an 
invasion from the Hérakleids, chose Atreus as at once the most 
powerful and most acceptable person for his successor.2_ Such 
was the tale which Thucydidés derived “from those who had 
learnt ancient Peloponnésian matters most clearly from their 
forefathers.” The introduction of so much sober and quasi- 
political history, unfortunately unauthenticated, contrasts 
strikingly with the highly poetical legends of Pelops and 
Atreus, which precede and follow it. 

Atreus and Thyestés are known in the Iliad only as successive 
possessors of the sceptre of Zeus, which Thyestés at his death 
bequeathes to Agamemnén. The family dissensions among 
this fated race commence, in the Odyssey, with Agamemnén 
the son of Atreus, and A‘gisthus the son of Thyestés, But 
subsequent poets dwelt upon an implacable quarrel between 
the two fathers. The cause of the bitterness was differently 
represented: some alleged that Thyestés had intrigued with 
the Krétan Aeropé, the wife of his brother ; other narratives 


1 We find two distinct legends respecting Chrysippus: his abduction by 
Laius king of Thébes, on which the lost drama of Euripidés called 
Chrysippus turned (see Welcker, Griech. Tragédien, ii. p. 536), and his 
death by the hands of his half-brothers, Hyginus (f. 85) blends the two 
together. 

iB Thucyd. i. 9. Adyouas 8 of 7d MeAcrovnclay capéorara urhun raph 
av xpbrepoy BeBeyudvor. According to Hellanikus, Atreus the pd a 
returns to Pisa after the death of Pelops with a great army, and makes 
himself master of his father’s principality (Hellanik. ap. Schol. ad Iliad. ii. 
105). Hellanikus does not seem to have been so solicitous as Thucydidés 
to bring the story into conformity with Homer. The circumstantial 
genealogy given in Schol. ad Eurip. Orest. 5, makes Atreus and Thyestés 
reside during their banishment at Makestus in Triphylia: it is given 
without any special authority, but may perhaps come from Hellanikus. 
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mentioned that Thyestés procured for himself surreptitiously 
the possession of a lamb with a golden fleece, which had been 
designedly introduced among the flocks of Atreus by the anger 
of Hermés, as a cause of enmity and ruin to the whole family. 
Atreus, after a violent burst of indignation, pretended to be 
reconciled, and invited Thyestés to a banquet, in which he 
served up to him the limbs of his own son. The father 
ignorantly partook of the fatal meal. Even the all-seeing 
Hélios is said to have turned back his chariot to the east in 
order that he might escape the shocking spectacle of this 
Thyestéan banquet: yet the tale of Thyestéan revenge—the 
murder of Atreus perpetrated by A®gisthus, the incestuous 
offspring of Thyestés by his daughter Pelopia—is no less 
replete with horrors.” 

Homeric legend is never thus revolting. Agamemnén and 
Menelaus are known to us chiefly with their Homeric attributes, 
which have not been so darkly overlaid by subsequent poets 
as those of Atreus and Thyestés, Agamemnén and Menelaus 
are affectionate brothers ; they marry two sisters the daughters 
of Tyndareus king of Sparta, Klytemnéstra and Helen; for 
Helen, the real offspring of Zeus, passes as the daughter of 
Tyndareus.8 The “king of men” reigns at Mykéne ; Menelaus 
succeeds Tyndareus at Sparta. Of the rape of Helen, and the 
siege of Troy consequent upon it, I shall speak elsewhere: I 
now touch only upon the family legends of the Atreids. Mene- 
laus, on his return from Troy with the recovered Helen, is 
driven by storms far away to the distant regions of Phcenicia 
and Egypt, and is exposed to a thousand dangers and hard- 
ships before he again sets foot in Peloponnésus. But at length 
he reaches Sparta, resumes his kingdom, and passes the rest of 
his days in uninterrupted happiness and splendour: being 
moreover husband of the godlike Helen and son-in-law of 
Zeus, he is even spared the pangs of death. When the fulness 
of his days is past, he is transported to the Elysian fields, there 
to dwell along with ‘the golden-haired Rhadamanthus” in a 
delicious climate and in undisturbed repose.+ 

Far different is the fate of the king of men, Agamemnén. 
During his absence, the unwarlike Agisthus, son of Thyestés, 
had seduced his wife Klyteemnéstra, in spite of the special 





1 ZEschyl. Agamet. 1204, 1253, 1608; Hygin. 86; Attii Fragm. 19. 

* Hygin. fab. 87-88. 

3 So we must say ‘in conformity to the ideas of antiquity: compare 
Homer, Iliad, xvi. 176; and Herodot. vi. 53. 

2 Hom. Odyss. 280-300; iv. 83-560. 
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warning of the gods, who, watchful over this privileged family, 
had sent their messenger Hermés expressly to deter him from 
the attempt.!._ A venerable bard had been left by Agamemn6n 
as the companion and monitor of his wife, and so long as that 
guardian was at hand, A®gisthus pressed his suit in vain. But 
he got rid of the bard by sending him to perish in a desert 
island, and then won without difficulty the undefended Klyteem- 
néstra. Ignorant of what had passed, Agamemnén returned 
from Troy victorious and full of hope to his native country ; 
but he had scarcely landed when AXsgisthus invited him to a 
banquet, and there, with the aid of the treacherous Klytam- 
néstra, in the very hall of festivity and congratulation, slaughtered 
him and his companions “like oxen tied to the manger.” His 
concubine Kassandra, the prophetic daughter of Priam, perished 
along with him by the hand of Klytamnéstra herself.2 The 
boy Orestés, the only male offspring of Agamemné6n, was stolen 
away by his nurse, and placed in safety at the residence of the 
Phékian Strophius. 

For seven years Egisthus and Klytemnéstra reigned in tran- 
quillity at Mykénz on the throne of the murdered Agamemnén. 
But in the eighth year the retribution announced by the gods 
overtook them: Orestés, grown to manhood, returned and 
avenged his father, by killing Aegisthus, according to Homer: 
subsequent poets add, his mother also. He recovered the 
kingdom of Mykénz, and succeeded Menelaus in that of 
Sparta. Hermioné, the only daughter of Menelaus and Helen, 
was sent into the realm of the Myrmidons in Thessaly, as the 
bride of Neoptolemus, son of Achilles, according to the promise 
made by her father during the siege of Troy.® 

Here ends the Homeric legend of the Pelopids, the final act 
of Orestés being cited as one of unexampled glory.4 Later 
poets made many additions: they dwelt upon his remorse and 
hardly-earned pardon for the murder of his mother, and upon 
his devoted friendship for Pylades; they wove many interesting 
tales, too, respecting his sisters Iphigeneia and Elektra and his 
cousin Hermioné,—names which have become naturalised in 
every climate and incorporated with every form of poetry. 

These poets did not at all scruple to depart from Homer, 


1 Odyss. 


385 iii. 310—avdaniBos AlyloBo.o, 
# Odyss 


260-275 ; iv. 512-537; xi, 408. Deinias, in his Argolica, 
aod other historians of that taritcey, Gxed the precise day of the murder 
of Agamemn6n,—the thirteenth of the month Gamélién (Schol. ad Sophokl. 
Elektr. 275). 

% Odyss. iii. 306; iv. 9. “ Odyss, i, 299. 
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and to give other genealogies of their own, with respect to the 
chief persons of the Pelopid family. In the Iliad and Odyssey, 
Agamemnon is son of Atreus: in the Hesiodic Eoiai and in 
Stésichorus, he is son of Pleisthenes the son of Atreus.! In 
Homer he is specially marked as reigning at Mykéne; but 
Stésichorus, Simonidés, and Pindar? represented him as having 
both resided and perished at Sparta or at Amyklz. According 
to the ancient Cyprian Verses, Helen was represented as the 
daughter of Zeus and Nemesis: in one of the Hesiodic poems 
she was introduced as an Oceanic nymph, daughter of Oceanus 
and Téthys.8 The genealogical discrepancies, even as to the 
persons of the principal heroes and heroines, are far too numerous 
to be cited, nor is it necessary to advert to them, except as they 
bear upon the unavailing attempt to convert such legendary 
parentage into a basis of historical record or chronological 
calculation. 

The Homeric poems probably represent that form of the 
legend, respecting Agamemn6n and Orestés, which was current 
and popular among the A‘olic colonists. Orestés was the great 
heroic chief of the AZolic emigration ; he, or his sons, or his 
descendants, are supposed to have conducted the Achzans to 
seek a new home, when they were no longer able to make head 
against the invading Dérians: the great families at Tenedos 
and other olic cities, even during the historical zera, gloried 
in tracing back their pedigrees to this illustrious source. The 
legends connected with the heroic worship of these mythical 
ancestors form the basis of the character and attributes of 
Agamemnén and his family, as depicted in Homer, in which 
Mykénz appears as the first place in Peloponnésus, and Sparta 

1 Hesiod, Fragm. 60, p. 44, ed. Diintzer ; Stésichor. Fragm. 44, Kleine. 
The Scholiast ad Soph. Elektr. 539, in reference to another discrepancy 
between Homer and the Hesiodic poems about the children of Helen, 
remarks that we ought not to divert our attention from that which is moral 
and salutary to ourselves in the poets (78 40d wal xphoiwa jpiv cols 
évrvyxdvoves), in order to cavil at their genealogical contradictions. 

Welcker in vain endeavours to show that Pleisthenés was originally 
introduced as the father of Atreus, not as his son (Griech. Tragéd. 


. 678). 
PS Schol, ail Kurt: Oreit: dG “Ounpan & Moxtonie- ggetok Baste ‘rot 
*Ayapduvovos Ernolxopos 52 xal Zipuvldns, dv Aaxedaipovlg. Pindar, Pyth. 
xi. 31; Nem. viii. 2. Stésichorus had composed an ’Opéoreia, copied in 
many points from 2 still more ancient lyric Oresteia by Xaathus: compare 
Athen. xii. p. 513, and lian, V. H. iv. 26. 

® Hesiod, ap. Schol. ad Pindar. Nem. x. 150. 
See the ode of Pindar addressed to Aristagoras of Tenedos (Nem. xi. 
355 Strabo, xiii, p. 582) There were Penthilids at, Mityléné, from 
Penthilus, son of Orestés (Aristot. Polit. v. 8, 13, Schneid.). 
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only as the second: the former the special residence of “the 
king of men;” the latter that of his younger and inferior 
brother, yet still the seat of a member of the princely Pelopids, 
and moreover the birth-place of the divine Helen. Sparta, 
Argos, and Mykénz are all three designated in the Iliad by 
the goddess Héré as her favourite cities ;1 yet the connexion 
of Mykénz with Argos, though the two towns were only ten 
miles distant, is far less intimate than the connexion of 
Mykénze with Sparta. When we reflect upon the very peculiar 
manner in which Homer identifies Héré with the Grecian host 
and its leader,—for she watches over the Greeks with the 
active solicitude of a mother, and her antipathy against the 
Trojans is implacable to a degree which Zeus cannot compre- 
hend,?—and when we combine this with the ancient and 
venerated Héraon, or temple of Héré, near Mykéne, we may 
partly explain to ourselves the pre-eminence conferred upon 
Mykénz in the Iliad and Odyssey. The Héreon was situated 
between Argos and Mykénz; in later times its priestesses 
were named and its affairs administered by the Argeians : but 
as it was much nearer to Mykénz than to Argos, we may with 
probability conclude that it originally belonged to the former, 
and that the increasing power of the latter enabled them to 
usurp to themselves a religious privilege which was always an 
object of envy and contention among the Grecian communi- 
ties. The olic colonists doubtless took out with them in 
their emigration the divine and heroic legends, as well as the 
worship and ceremonial rites, of the Héreon; and in those 
legends the most exalted rank would be assigned to the 
close-adjoining and administering city, 

Mykénz maintained its independence even down to the 
Persian invasion. Eighty of its heavy-armed citizens, in the 
ranks of Leonidas at Thermopylz, and a number not inferior 
at Platea, upheld the splendid heroic celebrity of their city 
during a season of peril, when the more powerful Argos 
disgraced itself by a treacherous neutrality. Very shortly 


1 Tliad, iv. 52 Compare Euripid. Hérakleid. 350. 
2 Tliad, iv. 31. Zeus says to Héré— 





Aaipovin, Ti vi oe +, Tpedpord re aides 

Téaea xaxé peeoxa oxi perceive 

"IAtou éfadamagat éixtipevov mroAvebpor 

Ei 8 ov 7’, eloeASoioa was kal reixe 

‘Quan Bepsdas Tpiapor Tpeiuos re wacdas, 

“Adhous ve Tpbas, rere nev Xadov itextoa.o. 
Again, xviii. 358— 





F Ad w atio 
"EE abrijs eyévovr0 capyroudwrtes "Axatot. 
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afterwards Mykénz was enslaved and its inhabitants expelled 
by the Argeians. Though this city so long maintained a 
separate existence, its importance had latterly sunk to nothing, 
while that of the Dérian Argos was augmented very much, 
and that of the Dérian Sparta still more. 

The name of Mykéne is imperishably enthroned in the 
Tliad and. Odyssey ; but all the subsequent fluctuations of the 
legend tend to exalt the glory of other cities at its expense. 
The recognition of the Olympic games as the grand religious 
festival of Peloponnésus gave vogue to that genealogy which 
connected Pelops with Pisa or Elis and withdrew him from 
Mykénz. Moreover, in the poems of the great Athenian 
tragedians, Mykénze is constantly confounded and treated as 
oné with Argos. If any one of the citizens of the former, 
expelled at the time of its final subjugation by the Argeians, 
had witnessed at Athens a drama of Aischylus, Sophoklés, ot 
Euripidés, or the recital of an ode of Pindar, he would have 
heard with grief and indignation the city of his oppressors 
made a partner in the heroic glories of his own.1 But the great 
political ascendency acquired by Sparta contributed still farther 
to degrade Mykénz, by disposing subsequent poets to treat 
the chief of the Grecian armament against Troy as having been 
a Spartan. It has been already mentioned that Stésichorus, 
Simonidés and Pindar adopted this version of the legend. 
‘We know that Zeus Agamemnon, as well as the hero Menelaus, 
was worshipped at the Dérian Sparta ;? and the feeling of 
intimate identity, as well as of patriotic pride, which had 
grown up in the minds of the Spartans connected with the 
name of Agamemnén, is forcibly evinced by the reply of the 
Spartan Syagrus to Gelén of Syracuse at the time of the 
Persian invasion of Greece. Gel6én was solicited to lend his 
aid in the imminent danger of Greece before the battle of 
Salamis: he offered to furnish an immense auxiliary force, on 
condition that the supreme command should be allotted to 
him. “Loudly indeed would the Pelopid Agamemnén cry 
out (exclaimed Syagrus in rejecting this application), if he 
were to learn that the Spartans had been deprived of the 
headship by Gel6n and the Syracusans.”* Nearly a century 

1 See the preface of Dissen to the tenth Nem. of Pindar. 

2 Clemens Alexandr. Admonit. ad Gent. p. 24. *Ayauéuvova -yoov Twa 
Ala dv Ixdpry ripadai Zrégvdos lorope?. See also Cenomaus ap. Euseb. 
Preeparat. Evangel. v. 28. 

% Herodot. vii. 159. 7H Ke péy oludterey 6 Medonidns "Ayanéuvav, 
wvOsuevos Inaprihras dwapaiphiebat rhy Hyeyovlay td Pérwvds re wal ray 
vupaxovelwy : compare Homer, ‘liad, vii. 125. See what appears to be 
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before this event, in obedience to the injunctions of the 
Delphian oracle, the Spartans had brought back from Tegea 
to Sparta the bones of “the Lacénian Orestés,” as Pindar 
denominates him :! the recovery of these bones was announced 
to them as the means of reversing a course of ill-fortune, and 
of procuring victory in their war against Tegea.? The value 
which they set upon this acquisition, and the decisive results 
ascribed to it, exhibit a precise analogy with the recovery of 
the bones of Théseus from Skyros by the Athenian Kimén 
shortly after the Persian invasion. The remains sought were 
those of a hero properly belonging to their own soil, but who 
had died in a foreign land, and of whose protection and 
assistance they were for that reason deprived. And the super- 
human magnitude of the bones, which were contained in a 
coffin seven cubits long, is well-suited to the legendary grandeur 
of the son of Agamemnén. 


CHAPTER VIII 
LACONIAN AND MESSENIAN GENEALOGIES 


Tue earliest names in Lacénian genealogy are, an indigenous 
Lelex and a Naiad nymph Kleochareia. From this pair sprung 
a son Eurétas, and from him a daughter Sparta, who became 
the wife of Lacedemén, son of Zeus and Taygeté, daughter 
of Atlas. Amyklas, son of Lacedemén, had two sons, 
Kynortas and Hyakinthus—the latter a beautiful youth, the 
favourite of Apollo, by whose hand he was accidentally killed 
while playing at quoits: the festival of the Hyakinthia, which 
the Lacedeménians generally, and the Amykleans with special 
solemnity, celebrated throughout the historical ages, was traced 
back to this legend. Kynortas was succeeded by his son 
Periérés, who married Gorgophoné, daughter of Perseus, 
and had a numerous issue—Tyndareus, Ikarius, Aphareus, 
Leukippus, and Hippokoon. Some authors gave the genealogy 
differently, making Periérés, son of Aéolus, to be the father of 
Kynortas, and C&balus son of Kynortas, from whom sprung 
Tyndareus, Ikarius and Hippokoon.* 
an imitation of the same passage in Josephus, De Bello Judaico, iii. 8, 4 
TH wdyard 7 by orevdteiay of rdrpiot vdpo1, &c. 

\ Pindar, Pyth. xi. 16. ® Herodot, 

3 Plutarch, Théseus, c. 36, Cim6n, c. 8; Pausan. iii, 

* Compare Apollod. iii, 10, 4. Pausan. iii. 1, 4. 
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Both Tyndareus and Ikarius, expelled by their brother 
Hippokoon, were forced to seek shelter at the residence of 
Thestius, king of Kalyd6n, whose daughter, Léda, Tyndareus 
espoused. It is numbered among the exploits of the omni- 
present Héraklés, that he slew Hippokoon and his sons, and 
restored Tyndareus to his kingdom, thus creating for the 
subsequent Hérakleidan kings a mythical title to the throne. 
‘Tyndareus, as well as his brothers, are persons of interest in 
legendary narrative: he is the father of Kastér—of Timandra, 
married to Echemus, the hero of Tegea1—and of Klytem- 
néstra, married to Agamemnén. Pollux and the ever-memor- 
able Helen are the offspring of Léda by Zeus. Ikarius is the 
father of Penelopé, wife of Odysseus: the contrast between 
her behaviour and that of Klytzmnéstra and Helen became 
the more striking in consequence of their being so nearly 
related. Aphareus is the father of Idas and Lynkeus, while 
Leukippus has for his daughters, Phcebé and Ilaéira. Accord- 
ing to one of the Hesiodic poems, Kastér and Pollux were 
both sons of Zeus by Léda, while Helen was neither daughter 
of Zeus nor of Tyndareus, but of Oceanus and Téthys.? 

The brothers Kastér and (Polydeukés, or) Pollux are no 
less celebrated for their fraternal affection than for their great 
bodily accomplishments: Kast6r, the great charioteer and 
horse-master ; Pollux, the first of pugilists. They are enrolled 
‘both among the hunters of the Kalydénian boar and among 
the heroes of the Argonautic expedition, in which Pollux 
represses the insolence of Amykus, king of the Bebrykes, on 
the coast of Asiatic Thrace—the latter, a gigantic pugilist, 
from whom no rival has ever escaped, challenges Pollux, but 
is vanquished and killed in the fight.8 

The two brothers also undertook an expedition into Attica 
for the purpose of recovering their sister Helen, who had been 
carried off by Théseus in her early youth, and deposited by 
him at Aphidna, while he accompanied Peirithous to the 
under-world, in order to assist his friend in carrying off 
Persephoné. The force of Kastor and Pollux was irresistible, 


1 Hesiod. ap. Schol. Pindar, Olymp. xi. 79. 

9 Hesiod. ap. Schol. Pindar, Nem. x. 150. Fragm. Hesiod. Dinter. 
58, p- 44. Tyndareus was worshipped as a god at Lacedsemén (Varro ap. 
Serv. ad Virgil. Aineid. viii. 275). 

3 Apollén. Rhod. ii. 1-96. Apollod. i, 9, 20. Theokrit. xxii, 26-133. 
In the account of Apollénius and Apollodérus, Amykus is slain in the 
contest: in that of Theokritus he is only conquered and forced to give in, 
with a promise to renounce for the future his brutal conduct: there were 
several different narratives. See Schol. Apollén. Rhod. ii, 106. 
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and when they re-demanded their sister, the people of Attica 
were anxious to restore her: but no one knew where Théseus 
had deposited his prize. The invaders, not believing in the 
sincerity of this denial, proceeded to ravage the country, 
which would have been utterly ruined, had not Dekelus, the 
eponymus of Dekeleia, been able to indicate Aphidna as the 
place of concealment. The indigenous Titakus betrayed 
Aphidna to Kastér and Pollux, and Helen was recovered : the 
brothers, in evacuating Attica, carried away into captivity 
£thra, the mother of Théseus. In after-days, when Kast6r 
and Pollux, under the title of the Dioskuri, had come to be 
worshipped as powerful gods, and when the Athenians were 
greatly ashamed of this act of Théseus—the revelation made 
by Dekelus was considered as entitling him to the lasting 
gratitude of his country, as well as to the favourable remem- 
brance of the Lacedeménians, who maintained the Dekeleians 
in the constant enjoyment of certain honorary privileges at 
Sparta,! and even spared that déme in all their invasions of 
Attica. It is not improbable that the existence of this legend 
had some weight in determining the Lacedeménians to 
select Dekeleia as the place of their occupation during the 
Peloponnésian war. 

The fatal combat between Kastér and Polydeukés on the one 
side, and Idas and Lynkeus on the other, for the possession of 
the daughters of Leukippus, was celebrated by more than one 
ancient poet, and forms the subject of one of the yet remain- 
ing Idylls of Theokritus. Leukippus had formally betrothed 
his daughters to Idas and Lynkeus; but the Tyndarids, 
becoming enamoured of them, outbid their rivals in the value 
of the customary nuptial gifts, persuaded the father to violate 
his promise, and carried off Phcebé and Ilaéira as their brides. 
Idas and Lynkeus pursued them and remonstrated against the 
injustice: according to Theokritus, this was the cause of the 
combat. But there was another tale, which seems the older, 
and which assigns a different cause to the quarrel. The four 


2 Diodér. iv, 63. Herod. ix. 73. Azxedéwv 38 ray Tére épyacapéver 
Upyov xphaowpor és rev wdvra xpdvor, ds abrol "AGqvais A€yousr. Accord- 
ing to other authors, it was Akadémus who made the revelation, and the 
spot called Akadémia, near Athens, which the Lacedeménians spared in 
consideration of this service (Plutarch, Théseus, 31, 32, 33, where he 
gives several different versions of this tale by Attic writers, framed with 
the view of exonerating Théseus). The recovery of Helen and the 
captivity of Aithra were represented on the ancient chest of Kypselus, 
with the following curious inscription— 


‘Tuvbapiba “EAévav $éperoy, Ailpay & ‘ABévabey ixerov, (Pausan. v. 19, 1.) 
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had jointly made a predatory incursion into Arcadia, and had 
driven off some cattle, but did not agree about the partition 
of the booty—Idas carried off into Messénia a portion of it 
which the Tyndarids claimed as their own. To revenge and 
reimburse themselves, the Tyndarids invaded Messénia, placing 
themselves in ambush in the hollow of an ancient oak. But 
Lynkeus, endued with preternatural powers of vision, mounted. 
to the top of Taygetus, from whence, as he could see over the 
whole Peloponnésus, he detected them in their chosen place of 
concealment. Such was the narrative of the ancient Cyprian 
Verses. Kastér perished by the hand of Idas, Lynkeus by 
that of Pollux. Idas, seizing a stone pillar from the tomb 
of his father Aphareus, hurled it at Pollux, knocked him 
down and stunned him; but Zeus, interposing at the critical 
moment for the protection of his son, killed Idas with a 
thunderbolt. Zeus would have conferred upon Pollux the 
gift of immortality, but the latter could not endure existence 
without his brother: he entreated permission to share the gift 
with Kast6r, and both were accordingly permitted to live, but 
only on every other day,! 

The Dioskuri, or sons of Zeus,—as the two Spartan heroes, 
Kastér and Pollux, were denominated,—were recognised in 
the historical days of Greece as gods, and received divine 
honours. This is even noticed in a passage of the Odyssey, 
which is at any rate a very old interpolation, as well as in one 
of the Homeric hymns. What is yet more remarkable is, 
that they were invoked during storms at sea, as the special 
and all-powerful protectors of the endangered mariner, although 
their attributes and their celebrity seem to be of a character 
so dissimilar. They were worshipped throughout most parts 
of Greece, but with pre-eminent sanctity at Sparta. 

Kast6r and Pollux being removed, the Spartan genealogy 
passes ftom Tyndareus to Menelaus, and from him to Orestés. 

Originally it appears that Messéné was a name for the 
western portion of Lacénia, bordering on what is called Pylos: 
it is so represented in the Odyssey, and Ephorus seems 
to have included it amongst the possessions of Orestés and 
his descendants.? Throughout the whole duration of the 

1 Cypria Carm. Fragm. 8. p. 13, Diintzer. Lykophr6én, 538-566 with 
Schol. Apollod. iii. 11, 1. Pindar, Nem. x. 55-90. érephuepov &davaciav : 
also Homer, Odyss. xi. 302, with the Commentary of Nitzsch, vol. iii. p. 245. 

The combat thus ends more favourably to the Tyndarids; but probably 
the account least favourable to them is the oldest, since their dignity went 


on continually increasing, until at last they became great deities. 
2 Odyss. xxi. 15, DiodOr. xv. 66. 
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Messénico-Dérian kingdom, there never was any town called 
Messéné: the town was first founded by Epameinondas, after 
the battle of Leuctra. The heroic genealogy of Messénia starts 
from the same name as that of Lacénia—from the indigenous 
Lelex: his younger son Polykaén, marries Messéné, daughter 
of the Argeian Triopas, and settles the country. Pausanias 
tells us that the posterity of this pair occupied the country 
for five generations; but he in vain searched the ancient 
genealogical poems to find the names of their descendants.! 
To them succeeded Periérés, son of AZolus; and Aphareus 
and Leukippus, according to Pausanias, were sons of Periérés. 
Aphareus, after the death of his sons, founded the town of 
Aréné, and made over most part of his dominions to his kins- 
man Néleus, with whom we pass into the Pylian genealogy. 


CHAPTER IX 
ARCADIAN GENEALOGY 


Tue Arcadian divine or heroic pedigree begins with Pelas- 
gus, whom both Hesiod and Asius considered as an indige- 
nous man, though Akusilaus the Argeian represented him as 
brother of Argos, the son of Zeus by Niobé, daughter of 
Phoréneus. Akusilaus ‘wished to establish a community of 
origin between the Argeians and the Arcadians. 

Lyka6n, son of Pelasgus and king of Arcadia, had, by 
different wives, fifty sons, the most savage, impious and wicked 
of mankind: Menalus was the eldest of them. Zeus, in 
order that he might himself become a witness of their mis- 
deeds, presented himself to them in disguise. They killed a 
child and served it up to him for a meal; but the god over- 
turned the table and struck dead with thunder Lyka6n and 
all his fifty sons, with the single exception of Nyktimus, the 
youngest, whom he spared at the earnest intercession of the 
goddess Gza (the Earth). The town near which the table 
was overturned received the name of Trapezus (Tabletown). 

This singular legend (framed on the same etymological type 
as that of the ants in A®gina, recounted elsewhere) seems 
ancient, and may probably belong to the Hesiodic Catalogue. 
But Pausanias tells us a story in many respects different, 


2 Pausan. iv. 2, 1. 
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which was represented to him in Arcadia as the primitive local 
account, and which becomes the more interesting, as he tells 
us that he himself fully believes it. Both tales indeed go to 
illustrate the same point—the ferocity of Lyka6n’s character, 
as well as the cruel rites which he practised. Lykaén was 
the first who established the worship and solemn games of 
Zeus Lykzus: he offered up a child to Zeus, and made 
libations with the blood upon the altar. Immediately after 
having perpetrated this act, he was changed into a wolf. 

“Of the truth of this narrative (observes Pausanias) I feel 
persuaded: it has been repeated by the Arcadians from old 
times, and it carries probability along with it. For the men 
of that day, from their justice and piety, were guests and 
companions at table with the gods, who manifested towards 
them approbation when they were good, and anger if they 
behaved ill in a palpable manner: indeed at that time there 
were some, who having once been men, became gods, and 
who yet retain their privileges as such—Aristzeus, the Krétan 
Britomartis, Héraklés son of Alkméné, Amphiaraus the son 
of Oiklés, and Pollux and Kastér besides. We may therefore 
believe that Lykaén became a wild beast, and that Niobé, 
the daughter of Tantalus, became a stone. But in my time, 
wickedness having enormously increased, so as to overrun 
the whole earth and all the cities in it, there are no farther 
examples of men exalted into gods, except by mere title and 
from adulation towards the powerful: moreover the anger of 
the gods falls tardily upon the wicked, and is reserved for 
them after their departure from hence.” 


) Apollodér. iii. 8,1. Hygin. fab. 176. Eratosthen. Catasterism. 8. 
Pausan. viii. 2, 2-3. A different story respecting the immolation of the 
child is in Nikolaus Damask. Fragm. p. 41, Orelli. Lykaénis mentioned 
as the first founder of the temple of Zeus Lykceus in Schol. Eurip. Orest. 
1662; but nothing is there said about the human sacrifice or its conse- 
quences. In the historical times, the festival and solemnities of the 
Lykzea do not seem to have been distinguished materially from the other 
agénes of Greece (Pindar, Olymp. xiii. 104; Nem. x. 46): Xenias the 
‘Arcadian, one of the generals in the army of Cyrus the younger, celebrated 
the solemnity with great magnificence in the march through Asia Minor 
(Xen. Anab. i. 2, 10). But the fable of the human sacrifice, and the 
subsequent transmutation of the person who had caten human food, into a 
lf, continued to be told in connexion with them (Plato, de Republic. 
viii. c. 15, p. 417). Compare Pliny, H. N. viii. 34. This e of 
Plato seems to afford distinct indication that the practice of offering 
human victims at the altar of the Lykzan Zeus was neither prevalent nor 
recent, but at most only traditional and antiquated ; and it therefore limits 
the sense or invalidates the authority of the Pseudo-Platonic dialogue, 
Minos, ¢. 5. 
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Pausanias then proceeds to censure those who, by multiplying 
false miracles in more recent times, tended to rob the old and 
genuine miracles of their legitimate credit and esteem. The 
passage illustrates forcibly the views which a religious and 
instructed pagan took of his past time—how inseparably he 
blended together in it gods and men, and how little he either 
recognised or expected to find in it the naked phenomena 
and historical laws of connexion which belonged to the world 
before him. He treats the past as the province of legend, 
the present as that of history; and in doing this he is more 
sceptical than the persons with whom he conversed, who 
believed not only in the ancient, but even in the recent and 
falsely reported miracles. It is true that Pausanias does not 
always proceed consistently with this position: he often 
rationalises the stories of the past, as if he expected to find 
historical threads of connexion ; and sometimes, though more 
rarely, accepts the miracles of the present. But in the present 
instance he draws a broad line of distinction between present 
and past, or rather between. what is recent and what is ancient. 
His criticism is, in the main, analogous to that of Arrian in 
regard to the Amazons—denying their existence during times 
of recorded history, but admitting it during the early and 
unrecorded ages. 

In the narrative of Pausanias, the sons of Lykaén, instead 
of perishing by thunder from Zeus, become the founders of 
the various towns in Arcadia, And as that region was sub- 
divided into a great number of small and independent town- 
ships, each having its own eponym, so the Arcadian heroic 
genealogy appears broken up and subdivided. Pallas, Ore- 
stheus, Phigalus, Trapezeus, Mzenalus, Mantinéus, and Tegeatés, 
are all numbered among the sons of Lykaén, and are all 
eponyms of various Arcadian towns.! 

The legend respecting Kallist} and Arkas, the eponym of 
Arcadia generally, seems to have been originally quite inde- 
pendent of and distinct from that of Lykaén. Eumélus, 
indeed, and some other poets made KallistO daughter of 
Lykaon : but neither Hesiod nor Asius, nor Pherekydés, 
acknowledged any relationship between them.?_ The beautiful 
Kallisté, companion of Artemis in the chase, had bound 
herself by a vow of chastity: Zeus, either by persuasion or 
by force, obtained a violation of the vow, to the grievous 
displeasure both of Héré and Artemis. The former changed 
Kallisté into a bear; the latter, when she was in that shape, 


2 Paus. vi. 3. Hygin. fab. 177. * Apollod. iii, 8 2. 
ygi 
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killed her with an arrow. Zeus gave to the unfortunate 
Kallisté a place among the stars, as the constellation of the 
Bear: he also preserved the child Arkas, of which she was 
pregnant by him, and gave it to the Atlantid nymph Maia to 
bring up.! 

Arkas, when he became king, obtained from Triptolemus 
and communicated to his people the first rudiments of agri- 
culture ; he also taught them to make bread, to spin, and to 
weave. He had three sons—Azan, Apheidas, and Elatus: 
the first was the eponym of Azania, the northern region of 
Arcadia; the second was one of the heroes of ‘Tegea; the 
third was father of Ischys (rival of Apollo for the affections 
of Koronis), as well as of Aipytus and Kyllén: the name of 
Epytus among the heroes of Arcadia is as old as the Catalogue 
in the Iliad.? 

Aleus, son of Apheidas and king of Tegea, was the founder 
of the celebrated temple and worship of Athéné Alea in 
that town. Lykurgus and Képheus were his sons, Augé his 
daughter, who was seduced by Héraklés, and secretly bore 
to him a child: the father, discovering what had happened, 
sent Augé to Nauplius to be sold into slavery: Teuthras, king 
of Mysia in Asia Minor, purchased her and made her his 
wife: her tomb was shown at Pergamus on the river Kaikus 
even in the time of Pausanias.° 

From Lykurgus,* the son of Aleus and brother of Augé, we 


1 Pausan. viii. 3, 2, Apollod. iii, 8, 2, Hesiod. apud Eratosthen. 
Catasterism. 1. Fragm. 182, Marktsch. Hygin. f. 177. 

2 Homer, Iliad, ii. 604. Pind. Olymp. vi. 44-63. 

The tomb of pytus, mentioned in the Iliad, was shown to Pausanias 
between Pheneus and Stymphalus (Pausan. viii. 16, 2). A®pytus was a 
cognomen of Hermés (Pausan, viii. 47, 3)- 

The hero Arkas was worshipped at Mantineia, under the special injunc- 
tion of the Delphian oracle (Pausan. |. 9, 2). 

3 Pausan. viii. 4,6. Apollod. iii. 9, 1. Dioddr. iv. 33. 

‘A separate legend respecting Augé and the birth of Télephus was 
current at Tegea, attached to the temple, statue, and cognomen of 
Eileithyia in the Tegeatic agora (Pausan. viii. 48, 5). 

Hekatzeus seems to have narrated in detail the adventures of Augé 
(Pausan. viii. 4,4; 47, 3. Hekate. Fragm. 345, Didot). 

Euripidés followed a different story about Augé and the birth of Télephus 
in his lost tragedy called Augé. (See Strabo, xiii. p. 615.) Respecting the 
Mvgol of Zschylus, and the two lost dramas, ’AAea’al and Mugol of Sopho- 
klés, little can be made out. (See Welcker, Griechisch. Tragéd, p. 53, 
408-414.) es 

« There were other local genealogies of Tegea deduced from Lykurgus : 
Bétachus, eponym of the déme Bétachide at that place, was his grand- 
son (Nicolaus ap. Steph. Byz. v. Bwray{tai). 
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pass to his son Ankzus, numbered among the Argonauts, 
finally killed im the chase of the Kalydénian boar, and father 
of Agapendr, who leads the Arcadian contingent against Troy, 
—(the adventures of his niece, the Tegeatic huntress Atalanta, 
have already been touched upon,)—then to Echemus, son of 
Aéropus and grandson of the brother of Lykurgus, Képheus. 
Echemus is the chief heroic ornament of Tegea. When 
Hyllus, the son of Héraklés, conducted the Hérakleids on 
their first expedition against Peloponnésus, Echemus com- 
manded the Tegean troops who assembled along with the 
other Peloponnésians at the isthmus of Corinth, to repel the 
invasion: it was agreed that the dispute should be determined 
by single combat, and Echemus, as the champion of Pelo- 
ponnésus, encountered and killed Hyllus. Pursuant to the 
stipulation by which they had bound themselves, the Héra~ 
kleids retired, and abstained for three generations from pressing 
their claim upon Peloponnésus. This valorous exploit of 
their great martial hero was cited and appealed to by the 
Tegeates before the battle of Plataea, as the principal evidence 
of their claim to the second post in the combined army, next 
in point of honour to that of the Lacedeménians, and 
superior to that of the Athenians: the latter replied to them 
by producing as counter-evidence the splendid heroic deeds 
of Athens,—the protection of the Hérakleids against Eury- 
stheus, the victory over the Kadmeians of Thébes, and the 
complete defeat of the Amazons in Attica.1 Nor can there 
be any doubt that these legendary glories were both recited 
by the speakers, and heard by the listeners, with profound and 
undoubting faith, as well as with heart-stirring admiration. 

One other person there is—Ischys, son of Elatus and grand- 
son of Arkas—in the fabulous genealogy of Arcadia, whom it 
would be improper to pass over, inasmuch as his name and 
adventures are connected with the genesis of the memorable 
god or hero A&sculapius, or Asklépius. Korénis, daughter of 
Phlegyas, and resident near the lake Boebéis in Thessaly, was 
beloved by Apollo and became pregnant by him: unfaithful 
to the god, she listened to the propositions of Ischys son of 
Elatus, and consented to wed him: a raven brought to Apollo 
the fatal news, which so incensed him that he changed the 


1 Herodot, ix. 27. Echemus is described by Pindar (Ol. xi. 69) as 
gaining the prize of wrestling in the fabulous Olympic games, on their first 
establishment by Héraklés. He also found a place in the Hesiodic 
Catalogue as husband of Timandra, the sister of Helen and Klytzemnéstra 
(Hesiod, Fragm. 105, p. 318, Marktscheff.). 
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colour of the bird from white, as it previously had been, 
into black.1 Artemis, to avenge the wounded dignity of her 
brother, put Kordnis to death; but Apollo preserved the 
male child of which she was about to be delivered, and 
consigned it to the Centaur Cheir6n to be brought up. The 
child was named Asklépius or ésculapius, and acquired, 
partly from the teaching of the beneficent leech Cheirén, 
partly from inborn and superhuman aptitude, a knowledge of 
the virtues of herbs and a mastery of medicine and surgery, 
such as had never before been witnessed. He not only cured 
the sick, the wounded, and the dying, but even restored the 
dead to life. Kapaneus, Eriphylé, Hippolytus, Tyndareus 
and Glaukus were all affirmed by different poets and logo- 
graphers to have been endued by him with a new life? But 
Zeus now found himself under the necessity of taking pre- 
cautions lest mankind, thus unexpectedly protected against 
sickness and death, should no longer stand in need of the 
immortal gods: he smote Asklépius with thunder and killed 
him. Apollo was so exasperated by this slaughter of his 
highly-gifted son, that he killed the Cyclépes who had fabri- 
cated the thunder, and Zeus was about to condemn him to 
Tartarus for doing so; but on the intercession of Laténa he 


2 Apollodér. iii, 10, 33 Hesiod, Fragm. 141-142, Marktscheff. ; 
Strab. ix. p. 442; Pherekydés, Fragm. 8; Akusilaus, Fragm. 25, Didot. 
Ws ais se Sylor tub ctpibs las FS de 
Tod hart Somote to dina au 
ocBer excpeextei fru Honus yipte Képeice 
Eidaridys, bAeyvao 8 Pe py 


The change of the colour of the crow isnoticed both in Ovid, Metamorph. 
ii, 632, in Antonin. Liberal. c. 20, and in Servius ad Virgil. Aineid. vii. 
761, though the name ‘“Corvo custode ejus” is there printed with a 
capital letter, as if it werea man named Corvus. 

Schol. Eurip, Alkést. 1; Diod6r. iv. 713 Apollodér. iii, 10, 33 
Pindar, Pyth. iil. 59; Sextus Empiric. adv. Grammatic. i. 12, p. 27: 
Stesichorus named Eriphylé—the Naupaktian verses, Hippolytus—(com- 
pare Servius ad Virgil. AEneid. vii. 761) Panyasis, Tyndarevs ; a proof 
of the popularity of this tale among the poets. Pindar says that Atscula- 
pius was “tempted by gold” to raise a man from the dead, and Plato 
(Legg. iii. p. 408) copies him ; this seems intended to afford some colour 
for the subsequent punisbment. “Mercede id captum (observes Boeckh. 
ad Pindar. 1. c.) Atsculapium fecisse recentior est fictio; Pindari fortasse 
ipsius, quem tragici secuti sunt: haud dubie a medicorum avaris moribus 
profecta, qui Greecorum medicis nostrisque communes sunt.” ‘The rapacity 
of the physicians (granting it to be ever so well-founded, both then and 
now) appears to me less likely to have operated upon the mind of Pindar, 
than the disposition to extenuate the cruelty of Zeus, by impting guilty and 
sordid views to Asklépius. Compare the citation from Dikeearchus, in/ra, 
P. 157. 
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relented, and was satisfied with imposing upon him a tem- 
porary servitude in the house of Admétus at Phere. 

Asklépius was worshipped with very great solemnity at 
Trikka, at Kés, at Knidus, and in many different parts of 
Greece, but especially at Epidaurus, so that more than one 
legend had grown up respecting the details of his birth and 
adventures: in particular, his mother was by some called 
Arsinoé. But a formal application had been made on this 
subject (so the Epidaurians told Pausanias) to the oracle of 
Delphi, and the god in reply acknowledged that Asklépius was 
his son by Korénis.1_ The tale above recounted seems to have 
been both the oldest and the most current. It is adorned by 
Pindar in a noble ode, wherein however he omits all mention 
of the raven as messenger—not specifying who or what the spy 
was from whom Apollo learnt the infidelity of Korénis. By 
many this was considered as an improvement in respect of 
poetical effect, but it illustrates the mode in which the charac- 
teristic details and simplicity of the old fables? came to be 
exchanged for dignified generalities, adapted to the altered 
taste of society. 

Macha6n and Podaleirius, the two sons of Asklépius, com- 
mand the contingent from Trikka, in the north-west region of 
Thessaly, at the siege of Troy by Agamemn6n2 They are the 
leeches of the Grecian army, highly prized and consulted by all 
the wounded chiefs. Their medical renown was further pro- 
longed in the subsequent poem of Arktinus, the Iliu-Persis, 
wherein the one was represented as unrivalled in surgical 
operations, the other as sagacious in detecting and appreciating 


1 Pausan. ii, 26, where several distinct stories are mentioned, each 
springing up at some one or other of the sanctuaries of the god: quite 
enough to justify the idea of three Aisculapii (Cicero, N. D. iii. 22). 

Homer, Hymn. ad isculap. 2. The tale briefly alluded to in the 
Homeric Hymn, ad Apollin. 209, is evidently different: Ischys is there the 
companion of Apollo, and Kor6nis is an Arcadian damsel. 

Aristidés, the fervent worshipper of Asklépius, adopted the story of 
Korénis, and composed hymns on the ydov KepwviBos xa) yéveawy rod God 
(Orat. 23, p- 463, Dind.). 

2 See Pindar, Pyth. iii. ‘The Scholiast puts a construction upon Pindar's 
words which is at any rate far-fetched, if indeed it be at alladmissible : he 
supposes that Apollo knew the fact from his own omniscience, without any 
informant, and he praises Pindar for having thus transformed the old fable. 
But the words oi3° fAabe cxomy seem certainly to imply some informant: 
to suppose that oxomby means the god’s own mind, is a strained interpre- 
tation. 

# Tliad, ii, 730. The Messénians laid claim to the sons of Asklépius as 
their heroes, and tried to justify the pretension by a forced construction of 
Homer (Pausan. iii. 4, 2): 
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morbid symptoms. It was Podaleirius who first. noticed the 
glaring eyes and disturbed deportment which preceded the 
suicide of Ajax.) 

Galen appears uncertain whether Asklépius (as well as 
Dionysus) was originally a god, or whether he was first a man 
and then became afterwards a god ;? but Apollodérus professed 
to fix the exact date of his apotheosis. Throughout all the 

“historical ages the descendants of Asklépius were numerous 
and widely diffused. The many families or gentes called 
Asklépiads, who devoted themselves tothe study and practice 
of medicine, and who principally dwelt near the temples of 
Asklépius, whither sick and suffering men came to obtain relief 
—all recognised the god, not merely as the object of their 
common worship, but also as their actual progenitor. Like 
Solén, who reckoned Néleus and Poseidén as his ancestors, or 
the Milésian Hekatzeus, who traced his origin through fifteen 
successive links to a god—like the privileged gens at Pélion in 
Thessaly,* who considered the wise Centaur Cheir6n as their 
progenitor, and who inherited from. him their precious secrets 
respecting the medicinal herbs of which their neighbourhood 
was full—Asklépiads, even of the later times, numbered and 
specified all the intermediate links which separated them from 
their primitive divine parent. One of these genealogies has 
been preserved to us, and we may be sure that there were 


1 Arktinus, Epice. Gree. Fragm. 2, p. 22, Diintzer. The Ilias Minor 
mentioned the death of Macha6n by Eurypylus, son of Télephus (Fragm. 
5s P, 19, Dintzer). 

>Aonanmids yé rot Kal Audvugos, er? KvOpwmor mpbrepov Horny etre Kal 
apxAGev Geol (Galen, Protreptic. 9. t. 1. p. 22, Kuhn). Pausanias con- 
siders him as @eds é€ &pyijs (ii. 26, 7). In the important temple at 
Smyrna he was worshipped as Zebs *AowAqmés (Aristidés, Or. 6. p. 645 
Or. 23. p. 456, Dind.), 

8 Apollodér. ap. Clem. Alex. Strom. i. p. 3815 see Heyne, Fragment. 
Apollod6r. p. 410. According to Apollodérus, the apotheosis of Héraklés 
and of Aisculapins took place at the same time, thirty-eight years after 
Heéraklés began to reign at Argos. 

# About Hekatseus, Herodot. ii. 143; about Solén, Diogen. Laért. Vit. 
Platon. init. 

‘A curious fragment, preserved from the lost works of Dikeearchus, tells 
us of the descendants of the Centaur Cheirén at the town of Pélion, or 
perhaps at the neighbouring town of Démétrias,—it is not quite certain 
which, perhaps at both (see Dikearch. Fragment. ed. Fuhr, p. 408). 
Tairny Bt thy Bivauv by ray wodrrdy olBe -yévos, 5 Bh Adyerar Xelpwvos 
Awdyovoy evar apadlBwot Bt nal Belevvcr rarhp vig, nad ofrws 4 divauis 
guddocerar, ds obdels HAAos olde Tav modirav obX Boioy BE TOds émoTa~ 
pévous 7 gdppaxa picGod Trois kapvodor Bonbeiv, GAAX mpoika, 

Plato, de Republ. iii. 4 (p. 391). *AxsAAeds bxd 7G cogurdry Xelpwvt 
re€papyutvor, Compare Xenophon, De Venat. c. I. 
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many such, as the Asklépiads were found in many different 
places Among them were enrolled highly instructed and 
accomplished men, such as the great Hippocratés and the 
historian Ktésias, who prided themselves on the divine origin 
of themselves and their gens*—so much did the legendary 
element pervade even the most philosophical and positive minds 
of historical Greece. Nor can there be any doubt that their 
means of medical observation must have been largely extended 
by their vicinity to a temple so much frequented by the sick, 
who came in confident hopes of divine relief, and who, whilst 
they offered up sacrifice and prayer to A’sculapius, and slept in 
his temple in order to be favoured with healing suggestions in 
their dreams, might, in case the god withheld his supernatural 
aid, consult his living descendants.* The sick visitors at Kés, 


1 See the genealogy at length in Le Clerc, Histoire de la Médecine, lib. 
ii. c. 2, p. 78, also p. 287; also Littré, Introduction aux CEuvres Com- 
plétes d’Hippocrate, t. i. p. 34. Hippokratés was the seventeenth from 
sculapius. 

Theopompus the historian went at considerable length into the i 
of the Asklépiads of Kés and Knidus, tracing them up to Podaleirius and 
his first settlement at Syrnus in Karia (see Theopomp. Fragm. 111, Didot) : 
Polyanthus of Kyréné composed a special treatise wep) rijs ray "AoxAnmiadar 
‘yevégeus (Sextus Empiric. adv. Grammat. i.’12. p. 271); see Stephan. Byz. 
v. Ks, and especially Aristidés, Orat. vii. Asclépiade. The Asklépiads 
were even reckoned among the ’Apxmyéra: of Rhodes, jointly with the 
Hérakleids (Aristidés, Or. 44, ad Rhod. p. 839, Dind.). 

In the extensive sacred enclosure at Epidaurus stood the statues of 
Asklépius and his wife Epion® (Pausan, ii. 29, 1): two daughters are 
coupled with him by Aristophanés, and he was considered especially etxais 
(Plutus, 654); Jaso, Panakeia and Hygieia are named by Anstidés. 

2 Plato, Protagor. c. 6. (p. 311). ‘Irwoxpdrn roy Kéoy, thy rev 
*Agkdnmabay ; also Phdr. c. 12i (p. 270). About Ktésias, Galen, Opp. 
t. v. p. 652, Basil. ; and Bahrt, Fragm. Ktésix, p. 20. Aristotle a 
Stahr. Aristotelia, i. p. 32) and XenophOn, the physician of the emperor 
Claudius, were both Asklépiads (Tacit. Annal. xi. 61). Plato, de Republ. 
iii. 405, calls them rods xoudobs "AcxAnmidbas. 

‘Pausanias, a distinguished physician at Gela in Sicily, and contemporary 
of the philosopher Empedokiés, was also an Asklépiad:: see the verses of 
Empedoklés upon him, Diogen. Laért. viii. 61. 

3 "Strabo, vili. p. 3743 Aristophan, Vesp. 122; Plutus, 635-750; where 
the visit to the temple of A®sculapius is described in great detail, though 
with a broad farcical colouring. 

During the last illness of Alexander the Great, several of his principal 
officers slept in the temple of Serapis, in the hope that remedies would be 
suggested to them in their dreams (Arrian, vii. 26). 

Pausanias, in describing the various temples of aselfplts which he saw, 











announces as a fact quite notorious and well underst “* Here cures are 
wrought by the god” (ii. 36, 13 iii, 26, 73 vii. 27, 4): see Suidas, v. 
*Aplorapxos. The orations of Aristidés, especially the 6th and 7th, Ask2- 
pins and the Asklépiada, are the most striking manifestations of faith and 
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or Trikka, or Epidaurus, were numerous and constant, and the 
tablets usually hung up to record the particulars of their mala- 
dies, the remedies resorted to, and the cures operated by the 
god, formed both an interesting decoration of the sacred 
ground and an instructive memorial to the Asklépiads.' 

The genealogical descent of Hippocratés and the other 
Asklépiads from the god Asklépius is not only analogous to 
that of Hekatzus and Solén from their respective ancestoral 
gods, but also to that of the Lacedeménian kings from 
Héraklés, upon the basis of which the whole supposed chrono- 
logy of the ante-historical times has been built, from Erato- 
sthenés and Apollodérus down to the chronologers of the 
present century.2 I shall revert to this hereafter. 


CHAPTER X 


AKUS AND HIS DESCENDANTS—AGINA, SALAMIS, AND 
PHTHIA 


Tur memorable heroic genealogy of the Aakids establishes 
a fabulous connexion between Aigina, Salamis, and Phthia, 
which we can only recognise as a fact, without being able to 
trace its origin. 

Eakus was the son of Zeus, born of A®gina, daughter of 
As6pus, whom the god had carried off and brought into the 
island to which he gave her name: she was afterwards married 
to Aktér, and had by him Mencetius, father of Patroclus. As 
there were two rivers named As6pus, one between Phlius and 
Siky6n, and another between Thébes and Platea—so the 
¥ginétan heroic genealogy was connected both with that of 
Thébes and with that of Phlius; and this belief led to prac- 
tical consequences in the minds of those who accepted the 
legends as genuine history. For when the Thébans, in the 
thanksgiving towards Aisculapius, as well as attestations of his extensive 
working throughout the Grecian world ; also Orat. 23 and 25, ‘Iepav Adyos, 
1, 33 and Or. 45 (De Rhetoricd, p. 22, Dind.), al-1’ y "AckAnmid trav 
el iarpiBévrav ayaa, &c. 

1 Pausan. ii, 27, 33 36, 1. Tadras eyyeypapuéra dors kad dvdpav Kad 
yuraxay drdpara axecSivrov bxd toi "AcKANM0d, xpocéri BE Kad vbonua, 
8,71 Exaoros évéanee, xa) Bras 1d07,—the cures are wrought by the god 


hirself. 
2+ Apollodérus ztatem Herculis pro cardine chronologie habuit” 
(Heyne, ad Apollodér, Fragm. p. 410). 
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68th Olympiad, were hard-pressed in war by Athens, they were 
directed by the Delphian oracle to ask assistance of their next 
of kin. Recollecting that Thébé and A®gina had been sisters, 
common daughters of Asépus, they were induced to apply 
to the Aiginétans as their next of kin, and the Aginétans 
gave them aid, first by sending to them their common heroes, 
the Aakids, next by actual armed force.! Pindar dwells 
emphatically on the heroic brotherhood between Thébes, his 
native city, and A’gina.® 

£akus was alone in A®gina: to relieve him from this solitude, 
Zeus changed all*the ants in the island into men, and thus 
provided .him with a numerous population, who, from their 
origin, were called Myrmidons.’ By his wife Endéis, daughter 
of Cheirén, AZakus had for his sons Péleus and Telamén: by 
the Nereid Psamathé, he had Ph6ékus. A monstrous crime 
had then recently been committed by Pelops, in killing the 
Arcadian prince, Stymphalus, under a simulation of friendship 
and hospitality: for this the gods had smitten all Greece with 
famine and barrenness. The oracles affirmed that nothing 
could relieve Greece from this intolerable misery except the 
prayers of Acakus, the most pious of mankind. Accordingly 
envoys from all quarters flocked to A®gina, to prevail upon 
akus to put up prayers for them: on his supplications the 
gods relented, and the suffering immediately ceased. The 
grateful Greeks established in A&gina the temple and worship 
of Zeus Panhellénius, one of the lasting monuments and insti- 
tutions of the island, on the spot where AZakus had offered up 
his prayer. The statues of the envoys who had. come to solicit 
him were yet to be seen in the A®akeion, or sacred edifice of 
©akus, in the time of Pausanias: and the Athenian Isokratés, 
in his eulogy of Evagoras, the despot of Salamis in Cyprus 
(who traced his descent through Teukros to A‘akus), enlarges 
upon this signal miracle, recounted and believed by other 
Greeks as well as by the A‘ginétans, as a proof both of the 

1 Herodot. v. 81. 2 Nem. iv. 22. Isth. vii. 16. 

3 This tale, respecting the transformation of the ants into men, is as old 
as the Hesiodic Catalogue of Women. See Diintzer, Fragm. Epicc. 21, p. 
343 evidently an etymological tale from the name Myrmidones.  Pausanias 
throws aside both the etymology and the details of the miracle: he says 
that Zeus raised men from the earth, at the prayer of AEakus (ii. 29, 2): 
other authors retained the etymology of Myrmidons from pdppnres, but gave 
a different explanation (Kallimachus, Fragm. 114, Diintzer). Mupyidéver 
ecafva (Strabo, viii. a 375). *Eoohy, 6 oimorhs (Hygin. fab. 52). 

According to the Thessalian legend, Myrmidén was the son of Zeus by 
Eurymedusa, daughter of Kletor ; Zeus having assumed the disguis¢ of an 
ant (Clemens. Alex. Admon. ad Gent..p. 25, Sylb.). 
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great qualities and of the divine favour and patronage displayed 
in the career of the Zakids1 AZakus was also employed to 
aid Poseidén and Apollo in building the walls of Troy.? 

Péleus and Telam6n, the sons of /Eakus, contracting a 
jealousy of their, bastard brother, Phékus, in consequence of 
his eminent skill in gymnastic contests, conspired to put him 
to death. Telamén flung his quoit at him while they were 
playing together, and Péleus despatched him by a blow with 
his hatchet in the back. They then concealed the dead body 
in a wood, but A®akus, having discovered both the act and 
the agents, banished the brothers from the island.? For both 
of them eminent destinies were in store. 

While we notice the indifference to the moral quality of 
actions implied in the old Hesiodic legend, when it imputes 
distinctly and nakedly this proceeding to two of the most 
admired persons of the heroic world—it is not less instructive 
to witness the change of feeling which had taken place in the 
age of Pindar. That warm eulogist of the great Zakid race 
hangs down his head with shame, and declines to recount, 
though he is obliged darkly to glance at, the cause which 
forced the pious Aakus to banish his sons from /Egina. It 
appears that Kallimachus, if we may judge by a short fragment, 
manifested the same repugnance to mention it. 

Telamén retired to Salamis, then ruled by Kychreus, the son 
of Poseidén and Salamis, who had recently rescued the island 
from the plague of a terrible serpent. This animal, expelled 


1 Apollod, iii. 12, 6, Isokrat. Evagr. Encom, vol. ii. p. 278, Auger. 
Pan-an. i. 44, 133 ii, 29, 6. Schol. Anstoph. Equit. 1253. 

So in the 106th Psalm, respecting the Israelites and Phinees, v. 29, 
“They provoked the Lord to anger by their inventions, and the plague 
was great among them ;” ‘ Then stood up Phinces and prayed, and so 
the plague ceased ;” ‘And that was counted unto him for righteousness, 
among all posterities for evermore.” 

3 Pindar, Olymp. viii. 41, with the Scholia. Didymus did not find this. 
story in any other poet older than Pindar. 

3 “Apollod. iii. 12, 6, who relates the tale somewhat differently ; but the 
old epic poem Alkmzonis gave the details (ap. Schol. Eurip. Andromach. 
685)— 





‘Bete ety dor iteo Tedaaiy payout Bion 
Meer tbtakeae beerkyes wera sara 

« Pindar, Nem. v. 15, with Scholia, and Kallimach. Frag. 136. Apoll6- 
nius Rhodius represents the fratricide as inadvertent and unintentional 
(i: 92); one instance amongst many of the tendency to soften down and 


moralise the ancient tales. tis 
Pindar, however, seems to forget this incident when he speaks in other 


places of the general character of Péleus (Olymp. ii. 75-80. Isthm. vii. 
40). 
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from Salamis, retired to Eleusis in Attica, where it was re- 
ceived and harboured by the goddess Démétér in her sacred 
domicile! Kychreus dying childless left his dominion to 
Telamén, who, marrying Periboea, daughter of Alkathoos, and 
granddaughter of Pelops, had for his son the celebrated Ajax. 
Telamén took part both in the chase of the Kalydénian boar 
and in the Argonautic expedition: he was also the intimate 
friend and companion of Héraklés, whom he accompanied in 
his enterprise against the Amazons, and in the attack made 
with only six ships upon Laomed6n, king of Troy. This last 
enterprise having proved completely successful, Telamén was 
rewarded by Héraklés with the possession of the daughter of 
Laomed6én, Hésioné—who bore to him Teukros, the most 
distinguished archer amidst the host of Agamemnén, and the 
founder of Salamis in Cyprus.? 

Péleus went to Phthia, where he married the daughter of 
Eurytién, son of Aktér, and received from him the third part 
of his dominions. Taking part in the Kalydénian boar-hunt, 
he unintentionally killed his father-in-law Euryti6n, and was 
obliged to flee to Iélkos, where he received purification from 
Akastus, son of Pelias: the danger to which he became 
exposed, by the calumnious accusations of the enamoured 
wife of Akastus, has already been touched upon in a previous 
section. Péleus also was among the Argonauts; the most 
memorable event in his life however was his marriage with 
the sea-goddess Thetis. Zeus and Poseid6n had both con- 
ceived a violent passion for Thetis. But the former having 
been forewarned by Prométheus that Thetis was destined to 
give birth to a son more powerful than his father, compelled 
her, much against her own will, to marry Péleus ; who, instructed 
by the intimations of the wise Cheirén, was enabled to seize 
her on the coast called Sépias in the southern region of 
Thessaly. She changed her form several times, but Péleus 
held her fast until she resumed her original appearance, and 
she was then no longer able to resist. All the gods were 
present, and brought splendid gifts to these memorable 


1 Apollod. iii, 12, 7. Euphori6n, Fragm. 5, Diintzer, p. 43, Epicc. 
Grac. There may have been a tutelary serpent in the temple at Eleusis, 
as there was in that of Athéné Polias at Athens (Herodot. viii. 41, Photius, 
v. Lixoby Sguy. Aristophan. Lysistr. 759, with the Schol.). 

pollod. iii. 12, 7. Hesiod. ap. Strab. ix. p. 393. 

Tee libation and ‘prayer of Héraklés, prior to the birth of Ajax, and his 
fixing the name of the yet unborn child, from an eagle (aterés) which 
appeared in response to his words, was detailed in the Hesiodic Eoiai, and 
is celebrated by Pindar (Isthm. v. 30-54). See also the Scholia. 
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nuptials: Apollo sang with his harp, Poseid6n gave to Péleus 
the immortal horses Xanthus and Balius, and Cheir6n presented 
a formidable spear, cut from an ash-tree on Mount Pélion. 
We shall have reason hereafter to recognise the value of both 
these gifts in the exploits of Achilles. 

The prominent part assigned to Thetis in the Iliad is well 
known, and the post-Homeric poets of the Legend of Troy 
introduced her as actively concurring first to promote the 
glory, finally to bewail the death, of her distinguished son.? 
Péleus having survived both his son Achilles and his grandson 
Neoptolemus, is ultimately directed to place himself on the 
very spot where he had originally seized Thetis, and thither 
the goddess comes herself to fetch him away, in order that he 
may exchange the desertion and decrepitude of age for a life 
of immortality along with the Néreids.8 The spot was indi- 
cated to Kerxés when he marched into Greece by the I6nians 
who accompanied him, and his magi offered solemn sacrifices 
to her as well as to the other Néreids, as the presiding goddesses 
and mistresses of the coast.* 

Neoptolemus or Pyrrhus, the son of Achilles, too young to 
engage in the commencement of the siege of Troy, comes on 
the stage after the death of his father as the indispensable and 
prominent agent in the final capture of the city. He returns 
victor from Troy, not to Phthia, but to Epirus, bringing with 
him the captive Andromaché, widow of Hectér, by whom 
Molossus is born to him. He himself perishes in the full 
vigour of life at Delphi by the machinations of Orestés, son 
of Agamemnén. But his son Molossus—like Fleance, the 
son of Banquo, in Macbeth—becomes the father of the 

1 Apollodér. iii, 13, 5. Homer, Iliad, xviii. 4345 xxiv. 62. Pindar, 
Nem. 50-68; Isthm, vi, 27-0, Herodot. vi, toa, Catullus, Carm. 
64. Epithal. Pel. et Thetidos, with the prefatory remarks of Deering. 

The nuptials of Péleus and Thetis were much celebrated in the Hesiodic 
Catalogue, or perhaps in the Eoiai (Duntzer, Epic. Grec. Frag. 36, p. 39); 
and Agimius—see Schol. ad Apollén. Rhod. iv. 869—where there is a 
sures attempt of Staphylus to rationalise the marriage of Péleus and 

etis. 

There was a town, seemingly near Pharsalus in Thessaly, called Theti- 
deium. Thetis is said to have been carried by Péleus to both these places : 

robably it grew up round a temple and sanctuary of this goddess (Phere- 
kyd. Frag. 16, Didot ; Hellanik. ap. Steph. Byz. @eorsdeiov). 

2 See the arguments of the lost poems, the Cypria and the Aithiopis, as 
given by Proclus, in Dintzer, Fragm. Epic. Gr. p. 11-16; also Schol. ad 
liad. xvi. 140; and the extract from the lost Wuxorracla of Aschylus, ap. 
Plato. de Republic. ii. c. 21 (p. 382, St.). 

* Eurip. Androm. iagrazo; Pindar, Olymp. ii. 86. 

4 Herodot. vii. 198. 
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powerful race of Molossian kings, who played so conspicuous 
a part during the declining vigour of the Grecian cities, and 
to whom the title and parentage of AXakids was a source of 
peculiar pride, identifying them by community of heroic origin 
with genuine and undisputed Hellénes.t 

The glories of Ajax, the second grandson of Zakus, before 
Troy, are surpassed only by those of Achilles. He perishes 
by his own hand, the victim of an insupportable feeling of 
humiliation, because a less worthy claimant is allowed to carry 
off from him the arms of the departed Achilles. His son 
Philzus receives the citizenship of Athens, and the gens or 
déme called Philaide traced up to him its name and its 
origin: moreover the distinguished Athenians, Miltiadés and 
Thucydidés, were regarded as members of this heroic 
progeny.? 

Teukros escaped from the perils of the siege of Troy as 
well as from those of the voyage homeward, and reached 
Salamis in safety. But his father Telamén, indignant at 
his having returned without Ajax, refused to receive him, 
and compelled him to expatriate. He conducted his fol- 
lowers to Cyprus, where he founded the city of Salamis: his 
descendant Evagoras was recognised as a Teukrid and as 
an Aakid even in the time of Isokratés.? 

Such was the splendid heroic genealogy of the Eakids,—a 
family renowned for military excellence. The Aakeion at 
&gina, in which prayer and sacrifice were offered to AZakus, 

1 Plutarch, Pyrrh. 1; Justin, xi, 3; Eurip, Androm. 1253; Arrian, 
Exp. Alexand, i 11. 

* Pherekydés and Hellanikus ap. Marcellin, Vit. Thucydid. init. ; 
Pausan. ii. 29, 4; Plutarch, Sol6n, 10. According to Apollodérus, how- 
ever, Pherekydés said that Telamén was only the friend of Péleus, not 
his brother,—not the son of akus (iii, 12, 7): this seems an incon- 
sistency. There was however a warm dispute between the Athenians 
and the Megarians respecting the title to the hero Ajax, who was claimed 
by both (see Pausan, i. 42, 43 Plutarch, /. ¢.): the Megarians accused 
Peisistratus of having interpolated a line into the Catalogue in the Iliad 
(Strabo, ix. p. 394). 

® Herodot. 905 Tsokrat, Enc. Evag. uf sup. Sophokl, Ajax, 
984-9955 Vellei. Patercul. 3 Aischyl. Pers. 891, and Schol. The 
return from Troy of Teukr ‘banishment by Telamén, and his settle- 
ment in Cyprus, formed the subject of the Teixpes of Sophoklés, and of a 
tragedy under a sae title by Pacuvius (Cicero de Orat. i. 53; ii, 46); 
Sophokl. Ajax, 892; Pacuvii Fragm, Teucr. 15— 

*w Te repudio, nec recipio, natum abdico, 








The legend of Teukrus was connected in Attic archeology with the peculiar 
functions and formalities of the judicature, év @pearroi (Pausan. i. 28, 12; 
ii. 29, 7). 
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remained in undiminished dignity down to the time of Pau- 
sanias.1_ This genealogy connects together various eminent 
gentes in Achaia Phthidtis, in A®gina, in Salamis, in Cyprus, 
and amongst .the Epirotic Molossians. Whether we are 
entitled to infer from it that the island of Agina was 
originally peopled by Myrmidones from Achaia Phthidtis, 
as O. Miiller imagines,? I will not pretend to affirm. These 
mythical pedigrees seem to unite together special clans or 
gentes, rather than the bulk of any community—just as we 
know that the Athenians generally had no part in the Zakid 
genealogy, though certain particular Athenian families laid 
claim to it. The intimate friendship between Achilles and 
the Opuntian hero Patroklus—and the community of name 
and frequent conjunction between the Lokrian Ajax, son of 
Oileus, and Ajax, son of Telamén—connect the Atakids with 
Opus and the Opuntian Lokrians, in a manner which we 
have no farther means of explaining. Pindar too represents 
Meneetius, father of Patroklus, as son of Aktér and gina, 
and therefore maternal brother of Aakus.’ 


CHAPTER XI 
ATTIC LEGENDS AND GENEALOGIES 


THE most ancient name in Attic archeology, as far as our 
means of information reach, is that of Erechtheus, who is 
mentioned both in the Catalogue of the Iliad and in a brief 
allusion of the Odyssey. Born of the Earth, he is brought 
up by the goddess Athéné, adopted by her as her ward, and 
installed in her temple at Athens, where the Athenians offer 
to him annual sacrifices. The Athenians are styled in the 
Iliad, “the people of Erechtheus.”* This is the most ancient 

1 Hesiod, Fragm, Dintz. Eoiai, 55, p. 43 


y Har va Taney ‘Odio Alax(Baiow 
3 "Apedaovibass, whotror & mop" Arpecinoe 








Polyb, v. 2— 
Aiaxidas, moAduw xexapndras Hire Sauté, 

2 See his Aginetica, p. 14, his earliest work. 

® Pindar, Olymp. ix. 74 The hero Ajax, son of Oileus, was especially 
worshipped at Opus; solemn festivals and’ games were celebrated in his 
honour. 

# Tliad, i. 546. Odyss. 

8 
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testimony concerning Erechtheus, exhibiting him as a divine 
or heroic, certainly a superhuman person, and identifying 
him with the primitive germination (if I may use a term, 
the Grecian equivalent of which would have pleased an 
Athenian ear) of Attic man. And he was recognised in this 
same character, even at the close of the fourth century before 
the Christian era, by the Butadaz, one of the most ancient 
and important gentes at Athens, who boasted of him as their 
original ancestor: the genealogy of the great Athenian orator 
Lykurgus, a member of this family, drawn up by his son 
Abrén, and painted on a public tablet in the Erechtheion, 
contained as its first and highest name, Erechtheus, son of 
Héphestos and the Earth. In the Erechtheion, Erechtheus 
was worshipped conjointly with Athéné: he was identified 
with the god Poseidén, and bore the denomination of Poseidén 
Erechtheus: one of the family of the Butadz, chosen among 
themselves by lot, enjoyed the privilege and performed 
the functions of hereditary priest.1 Herodotus also assigns 
the same earth-born origin to Erechtheus:* but Pindar, the 
old poem called the Danais, Euripidés, and Apollodérus— 
all name Erichthonius, son of Héphzstos and the Earth, as 
the being who was thus adopted and made the temple- 
companion of Athéné, while Apollodérus in another place 
identifies Erichthonius with Poseid6én.® The Homeric scholiast 
treated Erechtheus and Erichthonius as the same person under 
two names: and since, in regard to such mythical persons 

Kab 8 dv 'Absuga" aleev £6 dvi ion vn, 

*EvOdde uy ravpoter kai dpveiois iAdovrat 

Kovpo: ASnvaiay, weprredAopdvwr tvavTay. 

1 See the Life of Tykurgus, in Plutarch’s (I call it by that name, as it is 
always printed with his works) Lives of the Ten Orators, t- iv. p. 382- 
384, Wytt. Karivyov 8 +d yivos xd rotrwy Kal "Epexbéws rod Pfs nal 
THgalorov . . . wal dorly abrh 4 xaTaywyh rob yévous tay lepacapiver 
‘rob MoveBavos, &c. *Os Thy lepwotvny NoceSavos "Epexdews elxe (pp. 382, 
383). Erechtheus Mdpe8pos of Athéné—Aristides, Panathenaic. p. 184, 
with the Scholia of Frommel. 

Butés, the sponyraas of the Butadz, is the first priest of Poseid6n Erich- 
thonius: Apollod. iii. 1§, 1. So Kallias (Xenoph. Sympos. viii. 40), 
lepeds Gedy tav dx’ "Epex dius. 

2 Herodot. viii. 55. 

3 Harpokration, v. Abréxdwr. ‘0 82 TlvBapos wal 5 thy Aavatta 
renoinnés pacw, ’EpixOdnov e ‘Hpalorov Kal Tijs paviva:. Euripidés, 
Ton, 21. Apollod. iii. 14, 6; 15, 1. Compare Plato, Timzus, c. 

4’S:hol. ad Iliad. ii. 546, where he cites also Kallimachus for the story 
of Erichthonius. Etymologicon Magn. ‘Epexéeés. Plato (Kritias, c. 4) 
employs vague and general language to describe the agency of Héphastos 

, 


and Athéné, which the old fable in Apollod6rus (iii. 14, 6) details in 
coarser terms. See Ovid, Metam. ii. 757+ 
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there exists no other test of identity of the subject except perfect 
similarity of the attributes, this seems the reasonable conclusion. 

We may presume, from the testimony of Homer, that the 
first and oldest conception of Athens and its sacred acropolis 
places it under the special protection, and represents it as 
the settlement and favourite abode of Athéné, jointly with 
Poseidén ; the latter being the inferior, though the chosen 
companion of the former, and therefore exchanging his divine 
appellation for the cognomen of Erechtheus. But the country 
called Attica, which, during the historical ages, forms one 
social and political aggregate with Athens, was originally 
distributed into many independent démes or cantons, and 
included, besides, various religious clans or hereditary sects 
(if the expression may be permitted); that is, a multitude 
of persons not necessarily living together in the same locality, 
but bound together by an hereditary communion of sacred 
rites, and claiming privileges as well as performing obligations, 
founded upon the traditional authority of divine persons for 
whom they had a common veneration. Even down to the 
beginning of the Peloponnésian war, the demots of the various 
Attic démes, though long since embodied in the larger political 
union of Attica, and having no wish for separation, still retained 
the recollection of their original political autonomy. They 
lived in their own separate localities, resorted habitually to 
their own temples, and visited Athens only occasionally for 
private or political business, or for the great public festivals. 
Each of these aggregates, political as well as religious, had its 
own eponymous god or hero, with a genealogy more or less 
extended, and a train of mythical incidents more or less 
copious, attached to his name, according to the fancy of the 
local exegetes and poets. The eponymous heroes Marath6n, 
Dekelus, Kolénus, or Phlyus, had each their own title to 
worship, and their own position as themes of legendary nar- 
rative, independent of Erechtheus, or Poseidén, or Athéné, 
the patrons of the acropolis common to all of them. 

But neither the archeology of Attica, nor that of its various 
component fractions, was much dwelt upon by the ancient epic 
poets of Greece. Théseus is noticed both in the Iliad and 
Odyssey as having carried off from Kréte Ariadné, the daughter 
of Minos—thus commencing that connexion between the Krétan 
and Athenian legends which we afterwards find so largely 
amplified—and the sons of Théseus take part in the Trojan 
war.) The chief collectors and narrators of the Attic mythes 

1 £thra, mother of Théseus, is also mentioned (Homer, Iliad, iii. 144)- 
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were, the prose logographers, authors of the many compositions 
called Atthides, or works on Attic archeology. These writers 
—Hellanikus, the contemporary of Herodotus, is the earliest 
composer of an Atthis expressly named, though Pherekydés 
also touched upon the Attic fables—these writers, I say, inter- 
wove into one chronological series the legends which either 
greatly occupied their own fancy, or commanded the most 
general reverence among their countrymen. In this way the 
religious and political legends of Eleusis, a town originally 
independent of Athens, but incorporated with it before the 
historical age, were worked into one continuous sequence along 
with those of the Erechtheids. In this way, too, Kekrops, the 
eponymous hero of the portion of Attica called Kekropia, came 
to be placed in the mythical chronology at a higher point even 
than the primitive god or hero Erechtheus. 

Ogygés is said to have reigned in Attica! 1020 years before 
the first Olympiad, or 1796 years s.c. In his time happened 
the deluge of Deukalién, which destroyed most of the inhabit- 
ants of the country. After a long interval, Kekrops, an 
indigenous person, half-man and half-serpent, is given to us by 
Apollodérus as the first king of the country ; he bestowed upon 
the land, which had before been called Akté, the name of 
Kekropia. In his day there ensued a dispute between Athéné 
and Poseidén respecting the possession of the acropolis at 
Athens, which each of them coveted. First, Poseidén struck 
the rock with his trident, and produced the well of salt water 
which existed in it, called the Erechthéis: next came Athéné, 
who planted the sacred olive-tree ever afterwards seen and 
venerated in the portion of the Erechtheion called the cell 
of Pandrosus. The twelve gods decided the dispute; and 
Kekrops having testified before them that Athéné had rendered 
this inestimable service, they adjudged the spot to her in 
preference to Poseidén. Both the ancient olive-tree and the 
well produced by Poseid6n were seen on the acropolis, in the 
temple consecrated jointly to Athéné and Erechtheus, through- 
out the historical ages. Poseid6n, as a mark of his wrath for 
the preference given to Athéné, inundated the Thriasian plain 
with water.? 

1 Hellanikus, Fragm. 62; Philochor. Fragm. 8, ap. Euseb. Prep. 
Evang. x. 10, p. 489. Larcher (Chronologie d’Hérodote, ch. ix. s. 1, 
Pp 278) treats both the historical personality and the date of Ogygés as. 
perfectly well authenticated. 

Apollod. iii. 14, 1; Herodot. 55; Ovid, Metam. vi. 72.. The 
impression of Poseidén’s trident is still shown on the rocky floor of 
the Erechtheum at Athens. The story current among the Athenians 
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During the reign of Kekrops, Attica was laid waste by 
Karian pirates on the coast, and by invasions of the Aénian 
inhabitants from Boe6tia. Kekrops distributed the inhabitants 
of Attica into twelve local sections—Kekropia, ‘Tetrapolis, 
Epakria, Dekeleia, Eleusis, Aphidna, Thorikus, Braurén, 
Kythérus, Sphéttus, Képhisius, Phalérus. Wishing to ascertain 
the number of inhabitants, he commanded each man to cast a 
single stone into a general heap: the number of stones was 
counted, and it was found that there were twenty thousand. 

Kekrops married the daughter of Aktzeus, who (according to 
Pausanias’s version) had been king of the country before him, 
and had called it by the name of Aktea.? By her he had 
three daughters, Aglaurus, Ersé and Pandrosus, and a son, 
Enysichth6n. 

Erysichthén died without issue, and Kranaus succeeded him, 
—another indigenous person and another eponymus,—for the 
name Kranai was an old denomination of the inhabitants of 
Attica? Kranaus was dethroned by Amphiktyén, by some 
called an indigenous man; by others, a son of Deukalién: 
Amphikty6n in his turn was expelled by Erichthonius, son of 
Héphestos and the .Earth,—the same person apparently as 
Erechtheus, but inserted by Apollodérus at this point of the 
series. Erichthonius, the pupil and favoured companion of 
Athéné, placed in the acropolis the original Palladium or 
wooden statue of that goddess, said to have dropped from 
heaven: he was moreover the first to celebrate the festival of 
the Panathenza. He married the nymph Pasithea, and had 
for his son and successor Pandién.* Erichthonius was the first 
person who taught the art of breaking in horses to the yoke, 
and who drove a chariot and four.5 

In the time of Pandién, who succeeded to Erichthonius, 
Dionysus and Démétér both came into Attica; the latter was 
received by Keleos at Eleusis.6 Pandién married the nymph 
Zeuxippé, and had twin sons, Erechtheus and Butés, and two 


represented Kekrops as the judge of this controversy (Kenoph. Memor. iii. 
1 Philochor. ap. Strabo. ix. p. 397- 


2 The Parian chronological marble designates Aktseus as an indigenous 
person. Marmor Parium, Epoch. 3. Pau 
{ Herod. vil 44. Keavaa) ‘Adiva, Pindar, 
lod. Sii. 14, 6. Pausan. i. 26, 7. 
5 3 oper Georgic. iif. 114. 
¢ ‘The myihe of the visit of Démétér to Eleusis, on which occasion, she 
vouchsafed to teach her holy rites to the leading Eleusinians, is more fully 
touched upon in my first chapter. 
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daughters, Prokné and Philoméla. The two latter are the 
subjects of a memorable and well-known legend. Pandién 
having received aid in repelling the Thébans from ‘Téreus king 
of Thrace, gave him his daughter Prokné in marriage, by whom 
he had a son, Itys. The beautiful Philoméla, going to visit 
her sister, inspired the barbarous Thracian with an irresistible 
passion; he violatec her person, confined her in a distant 
pastoral hut, and pretended that she was dead, cutting out her 
tongue to prevent her from revealing the truth. After a long 
interval, Philoméla found means to inform her sister of the 
cruel deed which had been perpetrated; she wove into a 
garment words describing her melancholy condition, and 
despatched it by a trusty messenger. Prokné, overwhelmed 
with sorrow and anger, took advantage of the free egress enjoyed 
by women during the Bacchanalian festival to go and release 
her sister: the two sisters then revenged themselves upon 
Téreus by killing the boy Itys, and serving him up for his 
father to eat: after the meal had been finished, the horrid truth 
was revealed to him, Téreus snatched a hatchet to put 
Prokné to death: she fied, along with Philoméla, and all the 
three were changed into birds—Prokné became a swallow, 
Philoméla a nightingale, and Téreus an hoopoe.! This tale, 
so popular with the poets, and so illustrative of the general 
character of Grecian legend, is not less remarkable in another 
point of view—that the great historian Thucydidés seems to 
allude to it as an historical fact,? not however directly mention- 
ing the final metamorphosis. 

1 Apollod, iii. 14, 8; Aisch. Supplic. 61 ; Soph. Elektr. 107 ; Ovid, 
Metamorph. vi. 425-670. Hyginus gives the fable with some additional 
circumstances, fab. 45. Antoninus Liberalis (Nar. 11), or Boeus, from 
whom he copies, has composed a new narrative by combining together the 
names of Pandareos and Aédon, as given in the Odyssey, xix. 523, and the 
adventures of the old Attic fable. The hoopoe still continued the habit of 


chasing the nightingale: it was to the Athenians a present fact. See 
Schol. Aristoph. Aves, 212. 

2 Thucyd. ii. 29. He makes express mention of the nightingale in con- 
nexion with the story, though not of the metamorphosis. See below, 
chap. xvi. So also does Pausanias mention and reason upon it as a real 
incident: he founds upon it several moral reflections (i. 5, 45 x. 4, 5): the 
author of the Aéyos "Emrdquos, ascribed to Demosthenés, treats it in the 
same manner, as a fact ennobling the tribe Pandionis, of which Pandién 
was the eponymus. The same author, in touching upon Kekrops, the 
eponymus of the Kekropis tribe, cannot believe literally the story of his 
being half-man and half-serpent : he rationalises it, by saying that Kekrops 
‘was so called because in wisdom he was like a man, in strength like a 
serpent (Deimosth. p. 1397, 1398, Reiske). Hesiod glances at the fable 
(Opp. Di. 566), Sppoydn MasBiovls Spro xeAiSdv; see also Elian, V. H. 
xii. 20. The subject was handled by Sophoklés in his lost Téreus. 
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After the death of Pandién, Erechtheus succeeded to the 
kingdom, and his brother, Butés, became priest of Poseid6n 
Erichthonius ; a function which his descendants ever afterwards 
exercised, the Butade or Eteobutadz. LErechtheus seems to 
appear in three characters in the fabulous history of Athens— 
as a god, Poseidén Erechtheus!—as a hero, Erechtheus, son 
of the Earth—and now, as a king, son of Pandién: so much 
did the ideas of divine and human rule become confounded 
and blended together in the imagination of the Greeks in 
reviewing their early times. 

The daughters of Erechtheus were not less celebrated in 
Athenian legend than those of Pandi6n. Prokris, one of 
them, is among the heroines seen by Odysseus in Hadés: she 
became the wife of Kephalus, son of Deionés, and lived in the 
Attic déme of Thorikus, 

Kreiisa, another daughter of Erechtheus, seduced by Apollo, 
becomes the mother of I6n, whom she exposes immediately 
after his birth, in the cave north of the acropolis, concealing 
the fact from every one. Apollo prevails upon Hermés to 
convey the new-born child to Delphi, where he is brought up 
as a servant of the temple, without knowing his parents 
Kreiisa marries Xuthus, son of A£olus, but continuing childless, 
she goes with Xuthus to the Delphian oracle to inquire for a 
remedy. The god presents to them I6n, and desires them to 
adopt him as their son: their son Achzus is afterwards born to 
them, and I6n and Achzeus become the eponyms of the I6énians 
and Achzans.? 

Oreithyia, the third daughter of Erechtheus, was stolen 
away by the god Boreas while amusing herself on the banks 
of the Ilissus, and carried to his residence in Thrace. The 
two sons of this marriage, Zétés and Kalais, were born with 
wings: they took part in the Argonautic expedition, and 
engaged in the pursuit of the harpies: they were slain at Ténos 
by Héraklés. Kleopatra, the daughter of Boreas and Oreithyia, 
was married to Phineus, and had two sons, Plexippus and 
Pandi6n ; but Phineus afterwards espoused a second wife, Idea, 


1 Poseidén is sometimes spoken of under the name of Erechtheus simply 
(Lyeo) hr6n, 158). See Hesychius, v. "Epexdeds. 

‘pon this story of I6n is founded the tragedy of Euripidés which bears 
that name. I conceive many of the points of that tragedy to be of the 
invention of Euripidés himself ; but to represent I6n as son of Apollo, not 
of Xuthus, seems a genuine Attic legend. Respecting this drama, see 
O. Miller, Hist. of Dorians, ii. 2, 13-15. I doubt however the dis- 
tinction which he draws between the I6nians and the other population of 
Attica, 
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the daughter of Dardanus, who, detesting the two sons of the 
former bed, accused them falsely of attempting her chastity, 
and persuaded Phineus in his wrath to put out the eyes of 
both. For this cruel proceeding he was punished by the 
Argonauts in the course of their voyage.! 

On more than one occasion the Athenians derived, or at least 
believed themselves to have derived, important benefits from 
this marriage of Boreas with the daughter of their primeval 
hero: one inestimable service, rendered at a juncture highly 
critical for Grecian independence, deserves to be specified.2 At 
the time of the invasion of Greece by Xerxés, the Grecian fleet 
was assembled at Chalkis and Artemision in Eubcea, awaiting 
the approach of the Persian force, so overwhelming in its 
numbers as well by sea as on land. The Persian fleet had 
reached the coast of Magnésia and the south-eastern corner of 
Thessaly without any material damage, when the Athenians 
were instructed by an oracle “to invoke the aid of their son-in- 
law.” Understanding the advice to point to Boreas, they 
supplicated his aid and that of Oreithyia most earnestly, as 
well by prayer as by sacrifice, and the event corresponded to 
their wishes. A furious north-easterly wind immediately arose, 
and continued for three days to afflict the Persian fleet as it lay 
on an unprotected coast: the number of ships driven ashore, 
both vessels of war and of provision, was immense, and the 
injury done to the armament was never thoroughly repaired. 
Such was the powerful succour which the Athenians derived, 

1 Apollodé6r. iii, 15, 2; Plato, Phaedr. c. 3; Sophok. Antig. 984; also 
the copious Scholion on Apollén. Rhod. i. 212. 

The tale of Phineus is told very differently in the Argonautic expedition 
as given by Apollénius Rhodius, ii. 180. From Sophoklés we learn that 
this was the Attic version. 

The two winged sons of Boreas and their chase of the Harpies were 
noticed in the Hesiodie Catalogue (see Schol, Apollén. Rhod. ii. 296). 
But whether the Attic legend of Oreithyia was recognised in the Hesiodic 
poems seems not certain. 

Both Aischylus and Sophoklés composed dramas on the subject of 
Oreithyia (Longin. de Sublimit. c. 3). {Orithyia Atheniensis, filia Terni- 
gence, et a Borea in Thraciam rapta” (Servius ad Ving. /Eneid. xii. 83). 
Terrigena is the yyev}s "Epexdevs. Philochorus (Fragm. 30) rationalised 
the story, and said that it alluded to the effects of a violent wind. 

2 Herodot. vii. 189. Of 8¢ dv *A@nvatol op: Aéyouos BonPhoarta Tor 
Bopiy xpérepov, nal rére exeiva xarepydoacbar: nal ipdbv dweddévres Bopéo 
iSpdcavto napt xorapdy “LAicaov. 

% Herodot. 1. c. 'A@nvaios rov Bopiy dx Geoxpoxtou éxexadécarro, 
@rsévros api AAU xpnoTnplev, Tov youBpdy éxleoupoy Kadcagda. Bopiis 
Be, kara Ty ‘EAAhver Adyow Exec yuvaina Arrichy, Apedulay thy "Epex dios. 
Kara 5} 7d Kijbos TovT0, of "APnvaiol, cysBarrcduevol ogu Thy Bophy youBpdy 
dlyau, Se. 
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ata time of their utmost need, from their son-in-law Boreas ; 
and their gratitude was shown by consecrating to him a new 
temple on the banks of the Ilissus. 

The three remaining daughters of Erechtheus—he had six in 
all’—were in Athenian legend yet more venerated than their 
sisters, on account of having voluntarily devoted themselves to 
death for the safety of their country. Eumolpus of Eleusis was 
the son of Poseid6n and the eponymous hero of the sacred 
gens called the Eumolpids, in whom the principal functions, 
appertaining to the mysterious rites of Démétér at Eleusis, were 
vested by hereditary privilege. He made war upon Erechtheus 
and the Athenians, with the aid of a body of Thracian allies ; 
indeed it appears that the legends of Athens, originally foreign 
and unfriendly to those of Eleusis, represented him as having 
been himself a Thracian born and an immigrant into Attica.” 
Respecting Eumolpus however and his parentage, the dis- 
crepancies much exceed even the measure of licence usual in 
the legendary genealogies, and some critics, both ancient and 
modern, have sought to reconcile these contradictions, by the 
usual stratagem of supposing two or three different persons of 
the same name. Even Pausanias, so familiar with this class 
of unsworn witnesses, complains of the want of native Eleu- 
sinian genealogists,® and of the extreme licence of fiction in 


which other authors had indulged. 


1 Suidas and Photius, v. Map@évor: Protogeneia and Pandéra are given 
as the names of two of them. The sacrifice of Pandéra, in the Iambi of 
Hippénax (Hippénact. Fragm. xxi. Welck. ap. Athen. ix. p. 370), seems 
to allude to this daughter of Erechtheus. 

2 Apollodér. iii. 15, 3 ; Thucyd. ii. 15 ; Isokratés (Panegyr. t. i, p. 206 ; 
Panathenaic, t, ii, p. $60, Auger), Lykurgus, cont. Leccrat. p. 201, 
Reiske ;_Pausan. i. 38, 3; Euripid. Erechth. Fragm. The Schol. ad 
Soph. CEd. Col. 1048, gives valuable citations from Ister, Akestodorus 
and Androtién : we see that the inquirers of antiquity found it difficult to 
explain how the Eumolpids could have acquired their ascendent privileges 
in the management of the Eleusinia, seeing that Eumolpus himself was a 
foreigner,—Znreira,, rl Bhmore of EipodwlSa rv rederav edpyovar, tévor 
Byres. Thucydidés does of call Eumolpus a Thracian : Strabo’s language 
is very large and vague (vii. p. 321) : Isokratés says that he assailed Athens 
in order to vindicate the nghts of his father Poseidén to the sovercign 
patronage of the city. Hyginus copies this (fab. 46). 

3 Pausan. i, 38, 3. ‘Edevolvol re &pxaiol, Ere ob mpoodyrwy aprar 
yeveaAdywy, HAAG re wadoacOa: BeBdnac: Kal pddriora és Ta yévn Tov 
Tipdwv. See Heyne ad Apollodér. iii. 15, 4. ‘ Eumolpi nomen modo 
communicatum pluribus, modo plurium hominum res et facta cumulata in 
unum. Is ad quem Hercules venisse dicitur, serior zetate fuit: antiquior 
est is de quo hoc loco agitur. . . . antecessisse tamen hunc debet alius, 
qui cum ‘Triptolemo vixit,” &c. See the learned and valuable com- 
iments of Lobeck in his Aglaophamus, t. i. p. 206-213: in regard to the 
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In the Homeric Hymn to Démétér, the most ancient testi- 
mony before us,—composed, to all appearance, earlier than the 
complete incorporation of Eleusis with Athens,—Eumolpus 
appears (to repeat briefly what has been stated in a previous 
chapter) as one of the native chiefs or princes of Eleusis, along 
with Triptolemus, Dioklés, Polyxeinus and Dolichus; Keleos 
is the king, or principal among these chiefs, the son or lineal 
descendant of the eponymous Eleusis himself. To these chiefs, 
and to the three daughters of Keleos, the goddess Démétér 
comes in her sorrow for the loss of her daughter Persephoné : 
being hospitably entertained by Keleos she reveals her true 
character, commands that a temple shall be built to her at 
Eleusis, and prescribes to them the rites according to which 
they are to worship her.1_ Such seems to have been the ancient 
story of the Eleusinians respecting their own religious antiquities: 
Keleos, with Metaneira his wife, and the other chiefs here 
mentioned, were worshipped at Eleusis, and from thence 
transferred to Athens as local gods or heroes.? Eleusis became 
incorporated with Athens, apparently not very long before the 
time of Solén; and the Eleusinian worship of Démétér was 
then received into the great religious solemnities of the 
Athenian state, to which it owes its remarkable subsequent 
extension and commanding influence. In the Atticised 
worship of the Eleusinian Démétér, the Eumolpids and the 
Kérykes were the principal hereditary functionaries : Eumolpus, 
the eponym of this great family, came thus to play the 
principal part in the Athenian legendary version of the war 
between Athens and Eleusis. An oracle had pronounced that 
discrepancies of this narrative he observes, I think, with great justice (p. 211), 
“quo uno exemplo ex innumerabilibus delecto, arguitur eorum temeritas, 
qui ex variis discordibusque poetaram et mythographorum narratiunculis, 
antiquz famz formam et quasi lineamenta recognosci posse sperant.”” 

a ‘omer, Hymn. ad Cerer. 153-475— 
aig eis rents ete 
Einhnov 10 Bip, Kelly @ tyfrop aay, 

Apncnoivay 0 tepav. 











Also v. 105—* 
Thy 82 toy Kedeoio "EAevowiban biyarpes. 

The hero Eleus’s is mentioned in Pausanias, i. 38, 7; some said that he 

was the son of Hermés, others that he was the son’ of Ogygés. Compare 

Hygin. f. 147. > : 

‘Keleos and Metaneira were worshipped by the Athenians with divine 
honours (Athenagoras, Legat. p. 53, ed. Oxon.) : perbaps he confounds 
divine and heroic honours, as the Christian controversialists against 
Paganism were disposed to do. Triptolemus had a temple at Eleasis 
(Pausan. i. 38, 6). 
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Athens could only be rescued from his attack by the death of 
the three daughters of Erechtheus ; their generous patriotism 
consented to the sacrifice, and their father put them to death. 
He then went forth confidently to the battle, totally vanquished 
the enemy, and killed Eumolpus with his own hand.! Erech- 
theus was worshipped as a god, and his daughters as goddesses, 
at Athens.? Their names and their exalted devotion were 
cited along with those of the warriors of Marath6n, in the 
public assembly of Athens, by orators who sought to arouse the 
languid patriot, or to denounce the cowardly deserter ; and the 
eople listened both to one and the other with analogous feel- 
ings of grateful veneration, as well as with equally unsuspecting 
faith in the matter of fact.® 
Though Erechtheus gained the victory over Eumolpus, yet 
the story represents Poseidén as having put an end to the life 


1 Apollodér. iii. 15, 4. Some said that Immaradus, son of Eumolpus, 
had been killed by Erechtheus (Pausan. i. §, 2); others, that both 
Eumolpus and his son had experienced this fate (Schol. ad Eurip. Phceniss, 
854). But we learn from Pausanins himself what the story in the interior 
of the Erechtheion was,—that Erechtheus killed Eumolpus (i. 27, 3). 

2 Cicero, Nat. Deor. iii. 19; Philochor. ap. Schol. CEdip. Col. 100. 
Three daughters of Erechtheus perished, and three daughters were wor- 
shipped (Apollodér. iii. 15, 4; Hesychius, Zeiyos tpredplevoy ; Eurip. 
Erechtheus, Fragm. 3, Dindorf); but both Kuripidés and Apollod6rus said 
that Erechtheus was only required to sacrifice, and only did sacrifice, one, 
—the other two slew themselves voluntarily, from affection for their sister. 
I cannot but think (in spite of the opinion of Welcker to the contrary, 
Griechisch. Tragéd. i, p. 722) that the genuine legend represented Erech- 
theus as having sacrificed all three, as appears in the én of Euripidés 


'276)— 
(276) TON, Tarip "Epexteds cas Zvce ovyysvous ; 

Creiisa. “ErAy mpd yalas opdma rapdévous xravely, 

Ton. Zi 8" eoweys mas xacvyvytev worn 

Cretisa. Bpédos veoyrdy unepds fy dv dyedaais. 
Compare with this ge, Demosthen. Adyos ’Emrdg. p. 1397, Reisk. 
Just before, the death of the three daughters of Kekrops, for iniringing the 
commands of Athéné, had been mentioned. Euripidés modified this in his 
Erechtheus, for he there introduced the mother Praxithea consenting to the 
immolation of one daughter, for the rescue of the country from a foreign 
invader : to propose to a mother the immolation of three daughters at 
‘once, would have been too revolting. In most instances we find the 
strongly marked features, the distinct and glaring incidents as well as the 
dark contrasts, belong to the Hesiodic or old post-Homeric legend ; the 
changes made afterwards go to soften, dilute, and to complicate, in propor- 
tion as the feelings of the public become milder and more humane; 
sometimes however the later poets add new horrors. 

3 See the striking evidence contained in the oration of Lykurgus against 
Leccratés (p. 201-204, Reisk; Demosthen. Ady. ’Emrdg. 1. c.; and 
Xenoph6n. Memor. iii. , 9): from the two latter passages we see that the 
Athenian story represented the invasion under Eumolpus as a combined. 
assault from the western continent. 
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and reign of Erechtheus, who was (it seems) slain in the battle. 
He was succeeded by his son Kekrops II., and the latter again 
by his son Pandién II.,\—two names unmarked by any inci- 
dents, and which appear to be mere duplication of the former 
Kekrops and Pandidn, placed there by the genealogisers for the 
purpose of filling up what seemed to them a chronological 
chasm. 

Apollodérus passes at once from Erechtheus to his son 
Kekrops II, then to Pandi6n II., next to the four sons of the 
latter, AEgeus, Pallas, Nisus and Lykus. But the tragedians 
here insert the story of Xuthus, Kreiisa, and I6n; the latter 
being the son of Kreiisa by Apollo, but given by the god to 
Xuthus, and adopted by the latter as his own. I6n becomes 
the successor of Erechtheus, and his sons (Teleon, Hoplés, 
Argadés, and Aigikorés) become the eponyms of the four 
ancient tribes of Athens, which subsisted until the revolution 
of Kleisthenés. I6n himself is the eponym of the Iénic race 
both in Asia, in Europe, and in the A®gean islands: Dérus and 
Acheus are the sons of Kreiisa by Xuthus, so that I6n is 
distinguished from both of them by being of divine parentage.? 
According to the story given by Philochorus, I6n rendered such 
essential service in rescuing the Athenians from the attack of 
the Thracians under Eumolpus, that he was afterwards made 
King of the country, and distributed all the inhabitants into 
four tribes or castes, corresponding to different modes of life,— 
soldiers, husbandmen, goatherds, and artisans.2 And it seems 
that the legend explanatory of the origin of the festival Boéd- 
romia, originally important’ enough to furnish a name to one of 
the Athenian months, was attached to the aid thus rendered 
by Ion 

We pass from én to persons of far greater mythical dignity 
and interest,—A®geus and his son Théseus. 

Pandi6én had four sons, /Egeus, Nisus, Lykus, and Pallas, 
between whom he divided his dominions. Nisus received the 
territory of Megaris, which had been under the sway of Pandién, 
and there founded the seaport of Niszea. Lykus was made 
king of the eastern coast, but a dispute afterwards ensued, and 
he quitted the country altogether, to establish himself on the 

1 Apollodér. iii. 15, 5 ; Eurip. I6n, 282; Erechth. Fragm. 20, Dindorf. 

® Eurip. Ién, 1570-1595. The Kreiisa of Sophoklés, a lost tragedy, 
seems to have related to the same subject. 

Pausanias (vii. 1, 2) tells us that Xuthus was chosen to arbitrate between 
the contending claims of the sons of Erechtheus. 

3 Philochor. ap. Harpocrat. v. BonBpdusa ; Strabo, viii. p. 383. 
* Philochor. ap. Harpocrat. v. Bon8pduaa. 
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southern coast of Asia Minor, among the Termilz, to whom he 
gave the name of Lykians.!_ /®geus, as the eldest of the four, 
became king of Athens; but Pallas received a portion both of 
the south-western coast and the interior, and he as well as his 
children appear as frequent enemies both to A®geus and to 
Théseus. Pallas is the eponym of the déme Palléné, and the 
stories respecting him and his sons seem to be connected with 
old and standing feuds among the different démes of Attica, 
originally independent communities. These feuds penetrated 
into the legend. They explain the story which we find that 
Aigeus and Théseus were not genuine Erechtheids, the former 
being denominated a supposititious child to Pandién.? 
Ageus® has little importance in the mythical history except 
as the father of Théseus: it may even be doubted whether his 
name is anything more than a mere cognomen of the god 
Poseid6n, who was (as we are told) the real father of this great 
Attic Héraklés. As I pretend only to give a very brief outline 
of the general territory of Grecian legend, I cannot permit 
myself to recount in detail the chivalrous career of Théseus, 
who is found both in the Kalydénian boar-hunt and in the 
Argonautic expedition—his personal and victorious encounters 
with the robbers Sinnis, Prokrustés, Periphétés, Skiron, and 
others—his ‘valuable service in ridding his country of the 
Krommyonian sow and the Marathénian bull—his conquest of 
the Minotaur in Kréte, and his escape from the dangers of the 
labyrinth by the aid of Ariadné, whom he subsequently carries 
off and abandons—his many amorous adventures, and his ex- 
peditions both against the Amazons and into the under-world 
along with Peirithous.* 
1 Sophokl. ap. Strab. ix. p. 392; Herodot. i. 173; Strabo, xii. p. 573. 
® Plutarch, Théseus, ¢. 13. Alyebs Oerds -yevduewos Navdlo, nal wndev 
ois EpexGeldas xpoohxwy. Apollodér. iii. 15, 6. 
3 Aigeus had by Médea (who took refuge at Athens after her flight from 
Corinth) a son named Médus, who pase into Asia, and was considered 
as the eponymus and progenitor of the Median people. Datis, the general, 
who commanded the invading Persian army at the battle of Marathon, sent 
a formal communication to the Athenians announcing himself as the 
descendant of Médus, and requiring to be admitted as king of Attica: 
such is the statement of Diod6rus (Exc. Vatic. vii.-x. 48: see also Schol. 
Aristophan. Pac. 289). 
“ Ovid, Metamorph. vii. 433— 
“Te, maxime Theseu, 
‘Mirata est Marathon Cretai sanguine Tauri: 
Quodque Suis securus arat Gromyona colonus, 
[unus opusque tuum est, Tellus Epidauria per te 
Clavigeram vidit Vuleani occumbere prolem ! 
Vidit ymanem Cephisias ora Procrustem. 


ercyonis letum vidit Cerealis Eleusin, 
Occidit ille Sinis," &c. 
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Thucydidés delineates the character of Théseus as a man 
who combined sagacity with political power, and who conferred 
upon his country the inestimable benefit of uniting all the 
separate and self-governing démes of Attica into one common 
political society.!_ From the well-earned reverence attached to 
the assertion of Thucydidés, it has been customary to reason 
upon this assertion as historically authentic, and to treat the 
romantic attributes which we find in Plutarch and Diodérus as 
if they were fiction superinduced upon this basis of fact. Such 
a view of the case is in my judgement erroneous. The athletic 
and amorous knight-errant is the old version of the character— 
the Profound and long-sighted politician is a subsequent cor- 
rection, introduced indeed by men of superior mind, but 
destitute of historical warranty, and arising out of their desire 
to find reasons of their own for concurring in the veneration 
which the general public paid more easily and heartily to their 
national hero. Théseus, in the Iliad and Odyssey, fights with 
the Lapithe against the Centaurs: Théseus, in the Hesiodic 
poems, is misguided by his passion for the beautiful &®glé, 
daughter of Panopeus:? and the Théseus described in Plu- 
tarch’s biography is in great part a continuation and expansion 
of these same or similar attributes, mingled with many local 
legends, explaining, like the Fasti of Ovid, or the‘lost Aitia of 
Kallimachus, the original genesis of prevalent religious and 
social customs.® Plutarch has doubtless greatly softened down 
and modified the adventures which he found in the Attic logo- 
graphers, as well as in the poetical epics called Théséis. For 
in his preface to the life of Théseus, after having emphatically 
declared that he is about to transcend the boundary both of 
the known and the knowable, but that the temptation of com- 
paring the founder of Athens with the founder of Rome is 
irresistible, he concludes with the following remarkable words : 


Respecting the amours of Théseus, Ister especially seems to have entered 
into great details; but some of them were noticed both in the Hesiodic 
poems and by Kekrops, not to mention Pherekydés (Athen. xiii, p. 557) 
Peirithous, the intimate friend and companion of Théseus, is ree “epony- 
mous hero of the Attic déme or gens Perithoide (Ephorus ap. Photium. v. 
MepideiBa). 

Thucyd. ii. 15. "Ewes 88 @noeds eBacldcvoe, yerduevos perd rob 
Euverod kat duvards, TdT GAAG Biexdounce Thy Xépay, Kal KaTadvcas tar 
Eadrwr xédewy 7d Te Bovdeurhpia xal ras apyds, es chy viv réAw. . 
tuvgxie wdvras. 

= Hliad, i, 2655 Odyss. xi. 321. I do not notice the suspected line, 
Odyss. xi. 630. 

* Diod6rus also, from his disposition to assimilate Théseus to Héraklés, 
has given us his chivalrous as well as his political attributes (iv. 61). 
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“T pray that this fabulous matter may be so far obedient to 
my endeavours as to receive, when purified by reason, the 
aspect of history: in those cases where it haughtily scorns 
plausibility and will admit no alliance with what is probable, I 
shall beg for indulgent hearers, willing to receive antique nar- 
rative in a mild spirit.”!_ We here sce that Plutarch sat down, 
not to recount the old fables as he found them, but to purify 
them by reason and to impart to them the aspect of history. 
We have to thank him for having retained, after this purification, 
so much of what is romantic and marvellous ; but we may be 
sure that the sources from which he borrowed were more 
romantic and marvellous still. It was the tendency of the 
enlightened men of Athens, from the days of Sol6én down- 
wards, to refine and politicise the character of Théseus:? even 
Peisistratus expunged from one of the Hesiodic poems the line 
which described the violent passion of the hero for the fair 
glé : and the tragic poets found it more congenial to the 
feelings of their audience to exhibit him as a dignified and 
liberal sovereign, rather than as an adventurous single-handed 
fighter. But the logographers and the Alexandrine poets 
remained more faithful to the old fables. The story of Hekalé, 
the hospitable old woman who received and blessed Théseus 
when he went against the Marathénian bull, and whom he 
found dead when he came back to recount the news of his 
success, was treated by Kallimachus:* and Virgil must have 
had his mind full of the unrefined legends, when he numbered 
this Attic Héraklés among the unhappy sufferers condemned 
to endless penance in the under-world. 

1 Plutarch, Théseus, i. Et piv od ‘iv, exnabaipsuevov rdyp 7d 
BvOGEES waxodoa: Kal AaBeiv icroplas byw’ Sxov B’ by adOddus rod widavod 
epepporyi, wal wh Béxnrar thy mpds 7d eleds ylter, ebyrepbrar dxpoarar 
Benodueta, kal xpdws thy &pxaodroylay xpoodexoutvav. 

2 See Isokratés, Panathenaic. (t. ii. p. $10-512, Auger); Xenoph. 
Memor. iii. 5, 10. In the Helenz Encomium, Isokratés enlarges more 
upon the personal exploits of Théseus in conjunction with Eis great 

political merits (t. ii. p. 342-350, Auger). 

ria, Tenet ei Antholog. Pal. vol. i 

¢ epigram of Krinagoras, Antholog. Pal. vol. ii. p. 144 5 ep. xv. 
ed. Bruncle. an Kalina Page Se, 
"Ani F (alimachns) Baths 13 paloma wahcin 


Kai @noet M swévous. 
‘Some beautiful lines are preserved by Suidas, v. "Enavaia, wep) ‘Exdans 


@avotens (probably spoken by Théseus himself, see Plutarch, Théseus, 
©. 14). 





® Virgil, Lneid, vi. 617. ‘‘Sedet eternumque sedebit Infelix Théseus.” 
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Two however among the Théseian fables cannot be dis- 
missed without some special notice,—the war against the 
Amazons, and the expedition against Kréte. The former 
strikingly illustrates the facility as well as the tenacity of 
Grecian legendary faith; the latter embraces the story of 
Deedalus and Minos, two of the most eminent among Grecian 
ante-historical personages. 

The Amazons, daughters of Arés and Harmonia, are both 
early creations, and frequent reproductions, of the ancient epic 
—which was indeed, we may generally remark, largely occupied 
both with the exploits and sufferings of women, or heroines, 
the wives and daughters of the Grecian heroes—and which 
recognised in Pallas Athéné the finished type of an irresistible 
female warrior. A nation of courageous, hardy and indefatig- 
able women, dwelling apart from men, permitting only a short 
temporary intercourse for the purpose of renovating their num- 
bers, and burning out their right breast with a view of enabling 
themselves to draw the bow freely,—this was at once a 
general type stimulating to the fancy of the poet, and a theme 
eminently popular with his hearers. Nor was it at all repug- 
nant to the faith of the latter, who had no recorded facts to 
guide them, and no other standard of credibility as to the past 
except such poetical narratives themselves—to conceive com- 
munities of Amazons as having actually existed in anterior 
time. Accordingly we find these warlike females constantly 
reappearing in the ancient poems, and universally accepted as 
past realities. In the Iliad, when Priam wishes to illustrate 
emphatically the most numerous host in which he ever found 
himself included, he tells us that it was assembled in Phrygia, 
on the banks of the Sangarius, for the purpose of resisting the 
formidable Amazons. When Bellerophén is to be employed on 
a deadly and perilous undertaking,? by those who indirectly 
wish to procure his death, he is despatched against the Amazons. 
In the Aithiopis of Arktinus, describing the post-Homeric war 
of Troy, Penthesileia, queen of the Amazons, appears as the 
most effective ally of the besieged city, and as the most formid- 
able enemy of the Greeks, succumbing only to the invincible 
might of Achilles.6 The Argonautic heroes find the Amazons 


1 Pherekyd. Fragm. 25, Didot. 4 Tliad, ili, 186; vi. 152. 

8 See Proclus’s Argument of the lost Ethiopis (Fragm. Epicor. Gracor. 
ed. Diintzer, p. 16). We are reduced to the first book of Quintus 
Smyrneeus for some idea of the valour of Penthesileia : it is supposed to be 
copied more of less closely from the thiopis. See Tychsen’s Dissertation 
prefixed to his edition of Quintus, sections 5 and 12. Compare Dio. 
Chrysostom. Or. xi. p. 30, Reisk. Philostratus (Heroica, c. 19, p. 751) 
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on the river Thermédén, in their expedition along the southern 
coast of the Euxine. To the same spot Héraklés goes to 
attack them, in the performance of the ninth labour imposed 
upon him by Eurystheus, for the purpose of procuring the girdle 
of the Amazonian queen+Hippolyté ;! and we are told that they 
had not yet recovered from the losses sustained in this severe 
aggression when Théseus also assaulted and defeated them, 
carrying off their queen Antiopé.? This injury they avenged 
by invading Attica,—an undertaking (as Plutarch justly ob- 
serves) “neither trifling nor feminine,” especially if, according 
to the statement of Hellanikus, they crossed the Cimmerian 
Bosphorus on the winter ice, beginning their march from the 
Asiatic side of the Palus Meotis. 
resistances and difficulties of this prodigi 
trated even into Athens itself; where the final battle, hard-fought 
and at one time doubtful, by which Théseus crushed them, 
was fought—in the very heart of the city. Attic antiquaries 
confidently pointed out the exact position of the two contending 
armies: the left wing of the Amazons rested upon the spot 





gives a strange transformation of this old epical narrative into a descent of 
Amazons upon the island sacred to Achilles, 

1 Apollén. Rhod.+ii. 966, 1004; Apollod. ii. 5-9; Diodér. ii. 46; iv. 
16. The Amazons were supposed to speak the Thracian language (Schol. 
Apoll. Rhod. ii, 953), though some authors asserted them to be natives of 
Libya, others of Aithiopia (24. 965). 

Hellanikus (Fragm. 33, ap. Schol. Pindar. Nem. iii. 65) said that all the 
Argonauts had assisted Héraklés in this expedition : the fragment of the old 
epic poem (perhaps the ’Aua(éra) there quoted mentions Telam6n specially. 

The many diversities in the story respecting Théseus and the Amazon 
Antiopé are well set forth in Bachet de Meziriac (Commentaires sur Ovide, 
t. is p. 327). 

Weicker (Der Epische Cyclus, p. 313) supposes that the ancient epic 
poem, called by Suidas ’Ava{éva, related to the invasion of Attica by the 
Amazons, and that this poem is the same, under another title, as the ’Ar#ls 
of Hegesinous cited by Pausanias: I cannot say that he establishes this 
conjecture satisfactorily, but the chapter is well worth consulting. The 
epic Théséis seems to have given a version of the Amazonian contest in 
many respects different from that which Plutarch has put together out of 
the logographers (see Plut. Thés. 28): it contained a narrative of many 
unconnected exploits belonging to Théseus, and Aristotle censures it on 
that account as ill-constructed (Poetic. c. 17). 

The 'Auaforls or Avafovikd of Onasus can hardly have been (as Heyne 
supposes, ad Apollod. ii. 5, 9) an epic poem: we may infer from the 
rationalising tendency of the citation from it (Schol. ad Theocrit. xiii. 46, 
and Schol. Apollén. Rhod. i, 1207) that it was a work in prose. There 
was an ’Apatovls by Possis of Magnésia (Athenzus, vii. p. 296). 

3 Plutarch, Théseus, 27. Pindar (Olymp. xiii. 84) represents the 
Amazons as having come from the extreme north, when Bellerophén 
Conquers them, 
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occupied by the commemorative monument called the Ama- 
zoneion ; the right wing touched the Pnyx, the place in which 
the public assemblies of the Athenian democracy were after- 
wards held. The details and fluctuations of the combat, as 
well as the final triumph and consequent truce, were recounted 
by these authors with as complete faith and as much circum- 
stantiality as those of the battle of Plateza by Herodotus. The 
sepulchral edifice called the Amazoneion, the tomb or pillar 
of Antiopé near the western gate of the city—the spot called 
the Horkomosion near the temple of Théseus—even the hill of 
Areiopagus itself, and the sacrifices which it was customary to 
offer to the Amazons at the periodical festival of the Théseia— 
were all so many religious mementos of this victory ;} which 
was moreover a favourite subject of art both with the sculptor 
and the painter, at Athens as well as in other parts of Greece. 
No portion of the ante-historical epic appears to have been 
more deeply worked into the national mind of Greece than this 
invasion and defeat of the Amazons. It was not only a con- 
stant theme of the logographers, but was also familiarly appealed 
to by the popular orators along with Marath6n and Salamis, 
among those antique exploits of which their fellow-citizens 
might justly be proud. It formed a part of the retrospective 
faith of Herodotus, Lysias, Plato and Isokratés,? and the exact 


1 Plutarch, Théseus, 27-28; Pausan. i. 2, 43 Plato, Axiochus, c. 2; 
Harpocrati6én, v. ‘Aua(oweiov; Aristophan. Lysistrat. 678, with the 
Scholia. Aischyl. (Eumenid, 685) says that the Amazons assaulted the 
Citadel from the Areiopagus— 

Tléyoy 2° “Apeiov roy, "Auagérwy iSpay 
Eenvds 0, &1° HABov Onodws xara $5vor 
rparpAaroigat, kai TAcy vednTOAL 
Ti8' tyirvpyor dyreripywody more. 

% Herodot. ix. 27. Lysias (Epitaph. c. 3) represents the Amazons as 
Epxovom worrGy f@vwv: the whole race, according to him, was nearly 
extinguished in their unsuccessful and calamitous invasion of Attica. 
Isokratés (Panegyric. t. i. p. 206, Auger) says the same: also Panathénaic. 
t. iii & 560, Auger; Demosth. Epitaph. p. 1391, Reisk. Pausanias 
quotes Pindar’s notice of the invasion, and with the fullest belief of its 
historical reality (vii. 2. 4). Plato mentions the invasion of Attica the 
Amazons in the Menexenus (c. 9), but the passage in the treatise De a 
©. ii, p. 804,— dxotwy yap 3} piOovs wadaiods wémeicpat, &c.—is even 
a stronger evidence of his own belief. And Xenophén, inthe Anabasis, 
when he compares the quiver and the hatchet of his barbarous enemies to 
“those which the Amazons carry,” evidently believed himself to be speak- 
ing of real persons, though he could have seen only the costumes and 
armature of those painted by Mikén and others (Anabas. iv. 4, 10; 
compare AEschyl. Supplic. 293, and Aristophan. Lysistr. 678; Lucian, 
Anachars. c, 34, V. iil. p. 318). 

‘How copiously the tale was enlarged upon by the authors of the Atthides, 
we see in Plutarch, Théseus, 27-28, 
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date of the event was settled by the chronologists.!_ Nor did 
the Athenians stand alone in such a belief. Throughout many 
other regions of Greece, both European and Asiatic, traditions 
and memorials of the Amazons were found. At Megara, at 
‘Troezen, in Laconia near Cape Tzenarus, at Cheroneia, in 
Beeétia, and in more than one part of Thessaly, sepulchres or 
monuments of the Amazons were preserved. The warlike 
women (it was said), on their way to Attica, had not traversed 
those. countries without leaving some evidences of their 
passage.? 

Amongst the Asiatic Greeks the supposed traces of the 
Amazons were yet more numerous. Their proper territory 
was asserted to be the town and plain of Themiskyra, near 
the Grecian colony of Amisus, on the river Thermédén, a 
region called after their name by Roman historians and 
geographers. But they were believed to have conquered and 
occupied in earlier times a much wider range of territory, 
extending even to the coast of Iénia and A®olis. Ephesus, 
Smyrna, Kymé, Myrina, Paphos and Sinopé were affirmed to 
have been founded and denominated by them. Some authors 
placed them in Libya or Ethiopia; and when the Pontic 
Greeks on the north-western shore of the Euxine had become 
acquainted with the hardy and daring character of the 


Hekatzus (ap. Steph. Byz. "Aua(ovefov; also Fragm. 350, 351, 352, 
Didot) and Xanthus (ap. Hesychium, v. Bovdejin) both treated of the 
Amazons; the latter passage ought to be added to the collection of the 
Fragments of Xanthus by Didot. 

1-Clemens Alexandr. Stromat. i. p. 336; Marmor. Parium, Epoch. 21. 

® Plutarch, Thés. 27-28. Steph. Byz. v. *Awafoverov. Pausan. ii. 32, 
8; iii, 25, 2. 

3 Phesekydés ap. Schol. Apollon. Rh. ii. 373-992; Justin, ii, 43 
Strabo, xii. p. 547. Ceuloxvpay, 7d ra ’ApaCdvev olenrhpor ; Diodbr. ii. 
45-46; Sallust ap. Serv. ad Virgil. Aneid. xi. 659; Pompon, Mela, i. 
19; Plin. H.N. vi. 4. The geography of Quintus Curtius (vi. 4) and of 
Philostratus (Heroic. c. 19) is on this point indefinite, and even 
inconsistent. 

4 Ephor. Fragm. 87, Didot. Strabo, xi. p. 50: 
622. Pausan. iv. 31,6; vii. 2,4. Tacit. Ann. 
Rhod. ii. 965. 

‘The derivation of the name Sinopé from an Amazon was given by 
Hekatzeus (Fragm. 352). _Themiskyra also had one of the Amazons for its 
eponymus (Appian, Bell. Mithridat. 78). 

Some of the most venerated religious legends at Sinopé were attached to 
the expedition of Héraklés against the Amazons: Autolykus, the oracle- 
giving hero, worshipped with great solemnity even at the time when the 
fown was besieged by Lucullus, was the companion of Héraklés (Appian, 
ib. c. 83). Even a small mountain village in the territory of Ephesus,called 
Latoreia, derived its name from one of the Amazons (Athena. i. p. 31). 
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xii. p. 573; mill. p. 
|. 6. Schol. Apollon. 
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Sarmatian maidens,—who were obliged to have slain each 
an enemy in battle as the condition of obtaining 4 husband, 
and who artificially prevented the growth of the right breast 
during childhood,—they could imagine no more satisfactory 
mode of accounting for such attributes than by deducing the 
Sarmatians from a colony of vagrant Amazons, expelled by 
the Grecian heroes from their territory on the Thermédén.! 
Pindar ascribed the first_establishment of the memorable 
temple of Artemis at Ephesus to the Amazons. And 
Pausanias explains in part the pre-eminence which this temple 
enjoyed over every other in Greece by the widely diffused 
renown of its female founders,? respecting whom he observes 
(with perfect truth, if we admit the historical character of 
the old epic), that women possess an unparalleled force of 
resolution in resisting adverse events, since the Amazons, after 
having been first roughly handled by Héraklés, and then com- 
pletely defeated by Théseus, could yet find courage to play so 
conspicuous a part in the defence of Troy against the Grecian 
besiegers.® 

It is thus that in what is called early Grecian history, as the 
Greeks themselves looked back upon it, the Amazons were 
among the most prominent and undisputed personages. Nor 
will the circumstance appear wonderful if we reflect, that the 
belief in them was first established at a time when the 
Grecian mind was fed with nothing else but religious legend 
and epic poetry, and that the incidents of the supposed past, 
as received from these sources, were addressed to their faith 
and feelings, without being required to adapt themselves to 
any canons of credibility drawn from present experience. But 
the time came when the historians of Alexander the Great 
audaciously abused this ancient credence. Amongst other tales 
calculated to exalt the dignity of that monarch, they affirmed 


1 Herodot. iv. 108-117, where he gives the long tale imagined by the 
Pontic Greeks, of the origin of the Sarmatian nation. Compare Hippo- 
cratés, De Aére, Locis et Aquis, c. 17; Ephorus, Fragm. 103; Skymn. 
Chius, v. 102; Plato, Legg. vii. p. 804 ; Diod6r. ii. 34. 

The testimony of Hippokratés certifies the practice of the Sarmatian 
women to check the growth of the right breast : Toy Belidy Bt paCdy oie 
Lxovew,  MaBloro a doiow Eri mmmloow af unrépes xadneiov rerexrqudvor 
a abrle robre Sidrupor wogoucal, mpds rv paCdy Tibdact Tov Betsy" wal 
eminalerat, Sore Thy abinaw poelperdar, ds Bt rv Betiby Zuov Kal Bpaxlova 
rigay thy icxdy Kal rd rAGos exbiddvas. 

Ktésias also compares a warlike Sakian woman to the Amazons (Fragm. 
Persic. ii. pp. 221, 449, Bahr). 

® Pausan, iv. 31, 6; vii 2, 4. Dionys, Periégét. 828, 


® Pausan. i. 15) 2. 
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that after his conquest and subjugation of the Persian empire, 
he had been visited in Hyrcania by Thalestris, queen of the 
Amazons, who, admiring his warlike prowess, was anxious to be 
enabled to return into her own country in a condition to pro- 
duce offspring of a breed so invincible.! But the Greeks had 
now been accustomed for a century and a half to historical and 
philosophical criticism—and that uninquiring faith, which was 
readily accorded to the wonders of the past, could no longer be 
invoked for them when tendered as present reality. For the 
fable of the Amazons was here reproduced in its naked sim- 
plicity, without being rationalised or painted over with 
historical colours. 

Some literary men indeed, among whom were Démétrius of 
Skepsis, and the Mitylenzean Theophanés, the companion of 
Pompey in his expeditions, still continued their belief both in 
Amazons present and Amazons past; and when it became 
notorious that at least there were none such on the banks of 
the Therm6dé6n, these authors supposed them to have migrated 
from their original locality, and to have settled in the unvisited 
regions north of Mount Caucasus.? Strabo, on the contrary, 
feeling that the grounds of disbelief applied with equal force to 
the ancient stories and to the modern, rejected both the one 
and the other. But he remarks at the same time, not without 
some surprise, that it was usual with most persons to adopt 
a middle course,—to retain the Amazons as_ historical 
phenomena of the remote past, but to disallow them as 
realities of the present, and to maintain that the breed had died 
out. The-accomplished intellect of Julius Casar did not 


, Exped, Alex. vii. 13; compare iv. 15; Quint, Curt. vi. 43 

‘The note of Freinshemius on the above passage of Quintus 
Cigti is full of valuable references on the subject of the Amazons. 

2 Strabo, xi. p. 503-504 Appian, Ball Mithridat. c. 103; Plutarch, 
Pompeius, c. 35. Plin. vi. 7. Plutarch still retains the old 
description of Amazons on te noone the Thermédén: Appian 
keeps clear of this geographical error, probably copying more exactly the 
language of Theophanés, who must have been well aware that when 
Lucullus besieged Themiskyra, he did not find it defended by the Amazons 
(see Appian, Bell. Mithridat. c. 78). Ptolemy (v. 9) places the Amazons 
in the imperfectly known regions of Asiatic Sarmatia, north of the Caspian 
and near the river Rha (Volga). ‘‘This fabulous community of women 
(observes Forbiger, Handbuch der alten Geographie, ii. 77, p. 457) was a 
phznomenon much too interesting for the geographers easily to relinquish.”* 

* Strabo, xi. p. 505. “Ididv 8¢ 7 cupBEBNKE TH Adyy wep) rey "AuaCdvur, 
OF way yap BAAOL 7 wvbBes Kal 7d Loropendy Biepiouvoy Exoves' 7a yp 
wahaud cal Yevd7 Kal, repardin, wiPor xadoivrar’ [Wote. Strabo does not 
always speak of the ni6o: in this disrespectful tone ; he is sometimes much 
displeased with ha oer dispute the existence of ‘an historical kernel in 
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scruple to acknowledge them as having once conquered and 
held in dominion a large portion of Asia.1 And the com- 
promise between early, traditional, and religious faith on the one 
hand, and established habits of critical research on the other, 
adopted by the historian Arrian, deserves to be transcribed in 
his own words, as illustrating strikingly the powerful sway of 
the old legends even over the most positive-minded Greeks :— 
“Neither Aristobulus nor Ptolemy (he observes), nor any 
other competent witness, has recounted this (visit of the 
Amazons and their queen to Alexander): nor does it seem to 
me that the race of the Amazons was preserved down to that 
time, nor have they been noticed either by any one before 
Alexander, or by Xenophén, though he mentions both the 
Phasians and the Kolchians, and the other barbarous nations 
which the Greeks saw both before and after their arrival at 
Trapezus, in which marches they must have met with the 
Amazons, if the latter had been still in existence. Yet z¢ is 
incredible to me that this race of women, celebrated as they 
have been by authors so many and so commanding, should 
never have existed at all, The story tells of Héraklés, that he 
set out from Greece and brought back with him the girdle of 
their queen Hippolyté; also of Théseus and the Athenians, 
that they were the first who defeated in battle and repelled 


the inside, especially with regard to Homer.] 4 & foropla BotAerat raAndis, 
ture nadaidy, ivre véov' xal 7d reparades t ode Exet, # oxdviov. Tlepl BE 
ray 'AuaCévev 7d abrd Aéyera: Kal viv nad mdda, reparddn 7 Bvra, xa 
xlorews xdppo. Ths ty moredcesey, ds yuvaixdv otpdros, # dais, 
Yovos, avoraln dy xére xapls dvBpav; Kat ob udvov cuardin, BAAX nab 
epdbous moroairo enl thy BAAcrplay, Kad xparhceew od ray eyyds pdvor, 
Gare nal wéxps tis viv "Iwvlas wpoeAdeiv, GAAG Kal Biaxdyrioy orelAairo 
arparlay péxpt ris "Arrinfs 3 ’ANAG why Tard ye aid xa) viv Aéyera wep) 
abrav’ @mireive: 8% thy ldsdrnTa Kal rd moreverOar Ta TaAraLa 
BaAAov 4 Ta voy. There are however other passages in which he speaks 
of the Amazons as realities. 

Justin (ii. 4) recognises the great power and extensive conquests of the 
Ainazons in very early times, but says that they gradually declined down 
to the reign of Alexander, in whose time there were just a few remaining ; 
the queen with these few visited Alexander, but shortly afterwards the 
whole breed became extinct. This hypothesis has the merit of convenience, 
perhaps of ingenuity. 

1 Suetonius, Jul. Cresar, c. 22. ‘*In Syria quoque regnasse Semiramin 
(Julius Casar said this),’ magnamque Asie partem Amazonas tenuisse 

juondam.” 
q In the splendid triumph of the emperor Aurelian at Rome after the 
defeat of Zenobia, a few Gothic women who had been taken in arms were 
exhibited among the prisoners ; the official placard carried along with them 
announced them as Amazons (Vopiscus Aurel. in Histor. August. Scrip. p. 
260, ed. Paris). 
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these women in their invasion of Europe; and the combat of 
the Athenians with the Amazons has been painted by Mikén, 
not less than that between the Athenians and the Persians. 
Moreover Herodotus has spoken in many places of these 
women, and those Athenian orators who have pronounced 
panegyrics on the citizens slain in battle, have dwelt upon the 
victory over the Amazons as among the most memorable of 
Athenian exploits. If the satrap of Media sent any equestrian 
women at all to Alexander, I think that they must have come 
from some of the neighbouring barbarous tribes, practised 
in riding and equipped in the costume generally called 
Amazonian.”} 

There cannot be a more striking evidence of the indelible 
force with which these ancient legends were worked into the 
national faith and feelings of the Greeks, than these remarks of 
a judicious historian upon the fable of the Amazons. Probably 
if any plausible mode of rationalising it, and of transforming it 
into a quasi-political event, had been offered to Arrian, he 
would have been better pleased to adopt such a middle term, 
and would have rested comfortably in the supposition that he 
believed the legend in its true meaning, while his less inquiring 
countrymen were imposed upon by the exaggerations of poets. 
But as the story was presented to him plain and unvarnished, 
either for acceptance or rejection, his feelings as a patriot and 
a religious man prevented him from applying to the past such 
tests of credibility as his untrammeled reason acknowledged to 
be paramount in regard to the present. When we see more- 
over how much his belief was strengthened, and all tendency 
to scepticism shut out, by the familiarity of his eyeand memory 
with sculptured or painted Amazons *—we may calculate the 
irresistible force of this sensible demonstration on the con- 
victions of the unlettered public, at once more deeply reten- 
tive of passive impressions, and unaccustomed to the 
countervailing habit of rational investigation into evidence. 
Had the march of an army of warlike women, from the 
Therméd6n or the Tanais into the heart of Attica, been re- 
counted to Arrian as an incident belonging to the time of 
Alexander the Great, he would have rejected it no less em- 
phatically than Strab6; but cast back as it was into an 


1 Arrian, Expedit. Alexand. vii. 13. 

% Ktésias described as real animals, existing in wild and distant regions, 
the heterogeneous and fantastic combinations which he saw sculptured in 
the East (see this stated and illustrated in Bahr, Preface to the Fragm. of 
Keésias, pp. 58, 59). 
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undefined past, it took rank among the hallowed traditions 
of divine or heroic antiquity,—gratifying to extol by rhetoric, 
but repulsive to scrutinise in argument.? 


CHAPTER XII 
KRETAN LEGENDS—MINOS AND HIS FAMILY 


To understand the adventures of Théseus in Kréte, it will be 
necessary to touch briefly upon Minds and the Krétan heroic 


genealogy. 
Minés and Rhadamanthus, according to Homer, are sons of 


1 Heyne observes (Apollodér, ii. 5, 9) with respect to the fable of the 
Amazons, “In his historiarum fidem aut vestigia nemo quesiverit.” Ad- 
mitting the wisdom of this counsel (and I think it indisputable), why are 
we required to presume, in the absence of all proof, an historical basis for 
each of those o/ier narratives, such as the Kalydénian boar-hunt, the Argo- 
nautic expedition, or the siege of Troy, which go to make up, along with 
the story of the Amazons, the aggregate matter of Grecian legendary faith? 
If the tale of the Amazons could gain currency without any such support, 
‘why not other portions of the ancient epic? 

An author of easy belief, Dr. F, Nagel, vindicates the historical reality 
of the Amazons (Geschichte der Amazonen, Stutgart, 1838). I subjoin 
here a different explanation of the Amazonian tale, proceeding from 
another author who rejects the historical basis, and contained in a work of 
learning and value (Gus, Epheséaca, Berlin, 1843, p. 132)— 

“Td tantum monendum videtur, Amazonas nequaquam historice accipi- 
endas esse, sed e contrario totas ad mythologiam pertinere. Earum enim 
fabulas quum ex frequentium hierodularum gregibus in cultibus et sacris 
Asiaticis ortas esse ingeniose ostenderit Tolken, jam zner omnes mythologia 
(peritos constat, Amazonibus nihil fere nisi peregrini cujusdam cults notionem 
fexpressum esse, eusque cum Greecorum religione certamen frequentibus 
istis pugnis designatum esse, quas cum Amazonibus tot Grecorum heroes 
habuisse credebantur, Hercules, Bellerophon, Theseus, Achilles, et vel 
ipse, quem Ephesi cultum fuisse supra ostendimus, Dionysus. Qua 
Amazonum notio primaria, quum paulatim Evemeristicd (ut ita dicam) 
ratione ita transformaretur, ut Amazones pro vero feminarum populo 
haberentur, necesse quoque erat, ut omnibus fere locis, ubi ejusmodi reli- 
gionum certamina locum habuerunt, Amazones habitasse, vel eo usque 
processisse, crederentur. Quod cum nusquam manifestius fuerit, quam in 
‘Asia minore, et potissimum in eA parte quae Greciam versus vergit, haud 
mirandum est omnes fere ejus ore urbes ab Amazonibus conditas putari.” 

Ido not know the evidence upon which this conjectural interpretation 
rests, but the statement of it, though it boasts so many supporters among 
mythological critics, carries no appearance of probability to my miud. 

Priam fights against the Amazons as well as the Grecian heroes, 
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Zeus, by Europé,! daughter of the widely-celebrated Phcenix, 
born in Kréte. Minés is the father of Deukalién, whose son 
Idomeneus, in conjunction with Mérionés, conducts the 
Ketan troops to the host of Agamemnén before Troy. 
Minés is ruler of Knossus, and familiar companion of the great 
Zeus. He is spoken of as holding guardianship in Kréte—not 
necessarily meaning the whole of the island: he is farther 
decorated with a golden sceptre, and constituted judge over 
the dead in the under-world to settle their disputes, in which 
function Odysseus finds him—this however by a passage of 
comparatively late interpolation into the Odyssey. He also 
had a daughter named Ariadné, for whom the artist Daedalus 
fabricated in the town of Knossus the representation of a com- 
plicated dance, and who was ultimately carried off by Théseus : 
she died in the island of Dia, deserted by Théseus and betrayed 
by Dionysos to the fatal wrath of Artemis. Rhadamanthus 
seems to approach to Minés both in judicial functions and 
posthumous dignity. He is conveyed expressly to Eubcea, by 
the semidivine sea-carriers the Phzeacians, to inspect the 
gigantic corpse of the earth-born Tityus—the longest voyage 
they ever undertook. He is moreover after death promoted 
to an abode of undisturbed bliss in the Elysian plain at the 
extremity of the earth.? 

According to poets later than Homer, Europé is brought 
over by Zeus from Pheenicia to Kréte, where she bears to him 
three sons, Minds, Rhadamanthus and Sarpédén. The latter 
leaves Kréte and settles in Lykia, the population of which, as 
well as that of many other portions of Asia Minor, is connected 
by various mythical genealogies with Kréte, though the Sarpé- 
d6n of the Iliad has no connexion with Kréte, and is not the 


1 Europ was worshipped with very peculiar solemnity in the island of 
Kréte (see Dictys Cretensis, De Bello Trojano, i. c. 2). 

The venerable plane-tree, under which Zeus and Europé had reposed, 
was still shown, hard by a fountain at Gortyn in Kréte, in the time of 
‘Theophrastus : it was said to be the only plane-tree in the neighbourhood 
which never cast its leaves (Theophrast. Hist. Plant i, 9). 

2 Homer, Ilind, xiii. 249, 4503 xiv. 321. Odyss. xi, 322-568; xix. 
1793 iv. 564-vii. 321. 

The Homeric Minds in the under-world is not a judge of the previous 
lives of the dead, so as to determine whether they deserve reward or punish- 
ment for their conduct on earth: such functions are not assigned to him 
earlier than the time of Plato, He administers justice among the dead, 
who are conceived as a sort of society, requiring some presiding judge : 
Gewioredorra vexdecar, with regard to Min6s, is said very much like (Odyss. 
xi, 484) viv 8? adre ndya xpardes vexdeoot with regard to Achilles. See 
this matter partially illustrated in Heyne’s Excursvs xi. to the sixth book 
of the Aineid of Virgil. 
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son of Europé. Sarpédén, having become king of Lykia, was 
favoured by his father, Zeus, with permission to live for three 
generations.! At the same time the youthful Milétus, a 
favourite of Sarpédén, quitted Kréte, and established the city 
which bore his name on the coast of Asia Minor. Rhada- 
manthus became sovereign of and lawgiver among the islands 
in the Aigean: he subsequently went to Boedtia, where he 
married the widowed Alkméné, mother of Héraklés. 

Europé finds in Kréte a king Astérius, who marries her and 
adopts her children by Zeus ; this Astérius is the son of Krés, 
the eponym of the island, or (according to another genealogy 
by which it was attempted to be made out that Minés was of 
Dérian race) he was a son of the daughter of Krés by Tek- 
tamus, the son of Dérus, who had migrated into the island 
from Greece, 

Minés married Pasiphaé, daughter of the god Hélios and 
Perseis, by whom he had Katreus, Deukalién, Glaukus, Andro- 
geos,—names marked in the legendary narrative,—together 
with several daughters, among whom were Ariadné and 
Phaedra. He offended Poseid6n by neglecting to fulfil a 
solemnly-made vow, and the displeased god afflicted his wife 
Pasiphaé with a monstrous passion for a bull. The great 
artist Daedalus, son of Eupalamus, a fugitive from Athens, 
became the confidant of this amour, from which sprang the 
Minétaur, a creature half-man and half-bull.? This Minétaur 
was imprisoned by Minés in the labyrinth, an inextricable 
enclosure constructed by Dedalus for that express purpose 
by order of Minés. 

Minés acquired great nautical power, and expelled the 
Karian inhabitants from many of the islands of the 2gean, 
which he placed under the government of his sons on the 
footing of tributaries. He undertook several expeditions 
against various places on the coast—one against Nisus, the 
son of Pandién, king of Megara, who had amongst the hair of 
his head one peculiar lock of a purple colour: an oracle had 
pronounced that his life and reign would never be in danger 
so long as he preserved this precious lock. The city would 


1 Apollodér. iii, 1, 2, Kal abr@ 3(8agi Zeds tml rpeis yeveds Civ. This 
circumstance is evidently imagined by the logographers to account for the 
appearance of Sarpédén in the Trojan war, fighting against Idomenens, 
the grandson of Minds, Nisus is the eponymus of Nisza, the port of the 
town of Megara: his tomb was shown at Athens (Pausan. i, 19, 5). 
Minés is the eponym of the island of Minoa (opposite the port of Nisa), 
where it was affirmed that the fleet of Minés was stationed (Pausan. i. 44, 5). 
2 Apollod6r. iii. 1, 2. 
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have remained inexpugnable, if Skylla, the daughter of Nisus, 
had not conceived a violent passion for Minds. While her 
father was asleep, she cut off the lock on which his safety hung, 
so that the Krétan king soon became victorious. Instead of 
performing his promise to carry Skylla away with him to Kréte, 
he cast her from the stern of his vessel into the sea:! both 
Skylla and Nisus were changed into birds. 

Androgeos, son of Minés, having displayed such rare qualities 
as to vanquish all his competitors at the Panathenaic festival 
in Athens, was sent by Egeus the Athenian king to contend 
against the bull of Marathén,—an enterprise in which he 
perished, and Minés made war upon Athens to avenge his 
death. He was for a long time unable to take the city: at 
length he prayed to his father Zeus to aid him in obtaining 
redress from the Athenians, and Zeus sent upon them pes- 
tilence and famine. In vain did they endeavour to avert these 
calamities by offering up as propitiatory sacrifices the four 
daughters of Hyakinthus. Their sufferings still continued and 
the oracle directed them to submit to any terms which Minés 
might exact. He required that they should send to Kréte a 
tribute of seven youths and seven maidens, periodically, to be 
devoured by the Minétaur,?—offered to him in a labyrinth 
constructed by Dzedalus, including countless different passages, 
out of which no person could escape. 

Every ninth year this offering was to be despatched. The 
more common story was, that the youths and maidens thus 
destined to destruction were selected by lot—but the logo- 
grapher Hellanikus said that Minés came to Athens and chose 
them himself. The third period for despatching the victims 
had arrived, and Athens was plunged in the deepest affliction, 
when Théseus determined to devote himself as one of them, 
and either to terminate the sanguinary tribute or to perish. 
He prayed to Poseidén for help, while the Delphian god 
assured him that Aphrodité would sustain and extricate him. 
On arriving at Knossus he was fortunate enough to captivate 


1 Apollodér. ili. 15, 8. See the Ciris of Virgil, a juvenile poem on the 

subject of this fable ; also Hyginus, f. 198; Schol. Eurip. Hippol, 1200. 
ertius (iii. 19, 21) gives the features of the story with tolerable fidelity ; 
roa takes conetderable. liberties with it (Metam. viii. 5-150). 

2 Apollodér. iii. 15, 8. 

3 See, on the subject of Théseus and the Mindtaur, Eckermann, Lehr- 
buch der Religions Geschichte und Mythologie, vol. ii, ch. xiii. p. 133. 
He maintains that the tribute of these human victims paid by Athens to 
Minés is an historical fact. Upon what this belief is grounded, I confess 
I do not see. 
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the affections of Ariadné, the daughter of Minés, who supplied 
him with a sword and a clue of thread. With the former he 
contrived to kill the Minétaur, the latter served to guide his 
footsteps in escaping from the labyrinth. Having accomplished 
this triumph, he left Kréte with his ship and companions 
unhurt, carrying off Ariadné, whom however he soon aban- 
doned on the island of Naxos. On his way home to Athens, 
he stopped at Delos, where he offered a grateful sacrifice to 
Apollo for his escape, and danced, along with the young men 
and maidens whom he had rescued from the Minétaur, a 
dance called the Geranus, imitated from the twists and con- 
volutions of the Krétan labyrinth. It had been concerted 
with his father A®geus, that if he succeeded in his enterprise 
against the Minétaur, he should on his return hoist white sails 
in his ship in place of the black canvas which she habitually 
carried when employed on this mournful embassy. But 
Théseus forgot to make the change of sails; so that A2geus, 
seeing the ship return with her equipment of mourning un- 
altered, was impressed with the sorrowful conviction that his 
son had perished, and cast himself into the sea. The ship 
which made this voyage was preserved by the Athenians with 
careful solicitude, being constantly repaired with new timbers, 
down to the time of the Phalerian Démétrius: every year she 
was sent from Athens to Delos with a solemn sacrifice and 
specially-nominated envoys. The priest of Apollo decked her 
stern with garlands before she quitted the port, and during the 
time which elapsed until her return, the city was understood to 
abstain from all acts carrying with them public impurity, so 
that it was unlawful to put to death any person even under 
formal sentence by the dikastery. This accidental circum- 
stance becomes especially memorable, from its having post- 
poned for thirty days the death of the lamented Sokratés.1 
The legend respecting Théseus, and his heroic rescue of the 
seven noble youths and maidens from the jaws of the Minétaur, 
was thus both commemorated and certified to the Athenian 
public, by the annual holy ceremony and by the unquestioned 
identity of the vessel employed in it. There were indeed 
many varieties in the mode of narrating the incident; and 
some of the Attic logographers tried to rationalise the fable by 
1 Plato, Phzedon, c. 2, 3; Xenoph. Memor. iv. 8,2. Plato especially 
noticed robs dls éwrd éxelvous, the seven youths and seven maidens whom 
‘Théseus conveyed to Kréte and brought back safely : this number seems 
an old and constant feature in the legend. maintained by Sappho and 


Bacchylidés, as well as by Euripidés (Herc. Fur. 1318). See Servius ad 
Virgil. «Eneid. vi. 2. 
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transforming the Mindtaur into a general or a powerful athlete, 
named Taurus, whom Théseus vanquished in Kréte.! But 
this altered version never overbore the old fanciful character 
of the tale as maintained by the poets. A great number of 
other religious ceremonies and customs, as well as several 
chapels or sacred enclosures in honour of different heroes, 
were connected with different acts and special ordinances of 
Théseus. To every Athenian who took part in the festivals of 
the Oschophoria, the Pyanepsia, or the Kybernésia, the name 
of this great hero was familiar ; while the motives for offering 
to him solemn worship at his own special festival of the 
Théseia, became evident and impressive. 

The same Athenian legends which ennobled and decorated 
the character of Théseus, painted in repulsive colours the 
attributes of Minés; and the traits of the old Homeric com- 
rade of Zeus were buried under those of the conqueror and 
oppressor of Athens. His history, like that of the other legend- 
ary personages of Greece, consists almost entirely of a string 
of family romances and tragedies. His son Katreus, father of 
Aéropé, wife of Atreus, was apprised by an oracle that he 
would perish by the hand of one of his own children: he 
accordingly sent them out of the island, and Althemenés, his 
son, established himself in Rhodes. Katreus having become 
old, and fancying that he had outlived the warning of the 
oracle, went over to Rhodes to see Althemenés. In an 
accidental dispute which arose between his attendants and the 
islanders, Althzmenés inadvertently took part and slew his 


1 For the general narrative and its discrepancies, see Plutarch, Thés. 
c. 15-19; Diod6r. iv. 60-62; Pausan. i. 17, 3; Ovid, Epist. Ariadn. 
Thés. 104. In that other portion of the work of Diodérus which relates 
more especially to Kréte, and is borrowed from Krétan logographers and 
historians (v. 64-80), he mentions nothing at all respecting the war of 
Minés with Athens, 

In the drama of Euripidés called Théseus, the genuine story of the 
youths and maidens about to be offered as food to the Min6taur was intro- 
‘duced (Schol. ad Aristoph. Vesp. 312). 

Ariadné figures in the Odyssey along with Théseus : she is the daughter 
of Minds, carried off by Théseus from Kréte, and killed by Artemis in the 
way home: there is no allusion to Minétaur, or tribute, or self-devotion 
of Théseus (Odyss. xi. 324). This is probably the oldest and simplest 
form of the legend—one of the many amorous (compare Theognis, 1232) 
adventures of Théseus : the rest is added by post-Homeric poets. 

The respect of Aristotle for Min6s induces him to adopt the hypothesis 
that the Athenian youths and maidens were not put to death in Kréte, but 

ew old in servitude, (Aristot. Fragm. Borrialoy ToAcrela, p. 106, ed. 

feumann, of the Fragments of the treatise Mep) MoArreiy, Plutarch, 
Quest. Grae. p. 298.) 
VOL. 1. o 
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father without knowing him. Glaukus, the youngest son of 
Minés, pursuing a mouse, fell into a reservoir of honey and 
was drowned. No one knew what had become of him, and 
his father was inconsolable ; at length the Argeian Polyeidus, 
a prophet wonderfully endowed by the gods, both discovered 
the boy and restored him to life, to the exceeding joy of Minés.! 

The latter at last found his death in an eager attempt to 
overtake and punish Dedalus. This great artist, the epony- 
mous hero of the Attic gens or déme called the Dedalidz, and 
the descendant of Erechtheus through Métion, had been tried 
at the tribunal of Areiopagus and banished for killing his 
nephew Talos, whose rapidly improving skill excited his envy. 
He took refuge in Kréte, where he acquired the confidence of 
Minés, and was employed (as has been already mentioned) in 
constructing the labyrinth ; subsequently however he fell under 
the displeasure of Minés, and was confined as a close prisoner 
in the inextricable windings of his own edifice. His unrivalled 
skill and resource however did not forsake him. He manv- 
factured wings both for himself and for his son Ikarus, with 
which they flew over the sea. The father arrived safely in Sicily 
at Kamikus, the residence of the Sikanian king Kokalus ; but the 
son, disdaining paternal example and admonition, flew so high 
that his wings were melted by the sun and he fell into the sea, 
which from him was called the Ikarian sea.® 

Deedalus remained for some time in Sicily, leaving in various 
parts of the island many prodigious evidences of mechanical 
and architectural skill. At length Minés, bent upon regaining 
possession of his person, undertook an expedition against 
Kokalus with a numerous fleet and army. Kokalus, affecting 
readiness to deliver up the fugitive, and receiving Minés with 
apparent friendship, ordered a bath to be prepared for him by 
his three daughters, who, eager to protect Dzedalus at any price, 
drowned the Krétan king in the bath with hot water.> Many 


1 Apollodér. iii. cap. 2-3. 
8 Pherekyd. Fragm. 105; Hellanik, Fragm, 82 (Didot); Pausan. vii. 


4 5 
PDiodés. iv. 795 Ovid, Metamorph. vii. 181. Both Ephorus and 
Philistus mentioned the coming of Deedalus to Kokalus in Sicily (Ephor. 
agm. 1 Didot); probably Antiochus noticed it als 
‘okalus was the point of commencement for the 





Sicilian historians. 
4 Diodér. iv. 80. 
5 Pausan, vii. 4,5; Schol. Pindar, Nem. iv. 95; Hygin. fab. 443 
Conon, Narr. 25; Ovid, Ibis, 291— 
“ Vel tua maturet, sicut Minoia fata, 
Per caput infuse fervidus humor aqua.” 
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of the Krétans who had accompanied him remained in Sicily 
and founded the town of Minoa, which they denominated after 
him. But not long afterwards Zeus instigated all the inhabit- 
ants of Kréte (except the towns of Polichna and Presus) to 
undertake with one accord an expedition against Kamikus for 
the purpose of avenging the death of Minds. They besieged 
Kamikus in vain for five years, until at last famine compelled 
them to return. On their way along the coast of Italy, in the 
Gulf of Tarentum, a terrible storm destroyed their fleet and 
obliged them to settle permanently in the country: they 
founded Hyria with other cities, and became Messapian 
Tapygians. Other settlers, for the most part Greeks, imy 
migrated into Kréte to the spots which this movement had 
left vacant. In the second generation after Minds, occurred 
the Trojan war. The departed Minés was exceedingly offended 
with the Krétans for co-operating in avenging the injury to 
Menelaus, since the Greeks generally had lent no aid to the 
Krétans in their expedition against the town of Kamikus. He 
sent upon Kréte, after the return of Idomeneus from Troy, 
such terrible visitations of famine and pestilence, that the 
population again died out or expatriated, and was again 
renovated by fresh immigrations. The intolerable suffering! 
thus brought upon the Krétans by the anger of Minés, for 
having co-operated in the general Grecian aid to Menelaus, 
was urged by them to the Greeks as the reason why they could 
take no part in resisting the invasion of Xerxés ; and it is even 
pretended that they were advised and encouraged to adopt 
this ground of excuse by the Delphian oracle.* 

Such is the Minés of the poets and logographers, with his 
This story formed the subject of a lost drama of Sophoklés, Kayla: or 
Mivws ; it was also told by Kallimachus, év Airfors, as well as by Philo- 
stephanus (Schol. Iliad. ii. 145). 

1 This curious and very characteristic narrative is given by Herodot. vii. 
169-171. 

Herodot, vii. 169. The answer ascribed to the Delphian oracle, on 
the question being put by the Krétan envoys whether it would be better 
for them to aid the Greeks against Xerxés or not, is highly emphatic and 
poetical : 72 rhmiot, dmipdupebe boa duiv ex ray Meverdy Tiwwpnudrov Mivws 
Emenpe pnviwv Baxpipara, Bre of piv ob tuvetenphtavro até roy ev Kayley 
Odvarov -yevbuevor, imeis BE xelvoros rhy de Endprns spwaxSeisay Sx’ avBpds 
BapBdpov -yuvaixa. 

tf such an answer was ever retumed at all, I cannot but think that it 
must have been from some oracle in Kréte itself, not from Delphi. The 
Delphian oracle could never have so far forgotten its obligations to the 
general cause of Greece, at that critical moment, which involved moreover 
the safety of all itsown treasures, as to deter the Krétans from giving 
assistance. 
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legendary and romantic attributes : the familiar comrade of the 
great Zeus,—the judge among the dead in Hadés,—the husband 
of Pasiphaé, daughter of the god Hélios—the father of the 
goddess Ariadné, as well as of Androgeos, who perishes and 
is worshipped at Athens, and of the boy Glaukus, who is 
miraculously restored to life by a prophet,—the person be- 
loved by Skylla, and the amorous pursuer of the nymph or 
goddess Britomartis,?—the proprietor of the Labyrinth and of 
the Minétaur, and the exactor of a periodical tribute of youths 
and maidens from Athens as food for this monster,—lastly, the 
follower of the fugitive artist Daedalus to Kamikus, and the 
victim of the three ill-disposed daughters of Kokalus in a bath. 
With this strongly-marked portrait, the Minés of Thucydidés 
and Aristotle has scarcely anything in common except the 
name. He is the first to acquire Zha/assokraty, or command 
of the A2gean sea: he expels the Karian inhabitants from the 
Cyclades islands, and sends thither fresh colonists under his 
own sons ; he puts down piracy, in order that he may receive 
his tribute regularly ; lastly, he attempts to conquer Sicily, but 
fails in the enterprise and perishes. Here we have conjectures, 
derived from the analogy of the Athenian maritime empire in 
the historical times, substituted in place of the fabulous inci- 
dents, and attached to the name of Minds, 

In the fable a tribute of seven youths and seven maidens is 
paid to him periodically by the Athenians ; in the historicised 
narrative this character of a tribute-collector is preserved, but 
the tribute is money collected from dependent islands ;4 and 


1 Hesiod. Theogon. 949; Pausan. i. 1, 4. 

2 Kallimach. Hymn. ad Dian. 189. Strabo (x. p. 476) dwells also 
upon the strange contradiction of the legends concerning Minés: I agree 
with Hoeckh (Kreta, ii. p. 93) that 8acuéacyos in this passage refers to the 
tribute exacted from Athens for the Minétaur. 

3 Thucyd. i. 4. Mivws -yap,nadalraros Sy dxofi tomer, vavrixdy exrhoaro, 
kal ris vow 'EAAnvixijs Oaddcons em) xretorov éxpdrnoe, xal Tov KuKAddwv 
vhowy Ipté re Kal olxierhs abrds rev rAclorwy eyévero, Kapas ekeadaas xal 
rods éavrod maidas jyyeudvas eymaraarhoas’ 74 re Anorindy, bs elds, eabfper 
ex rhs Oardaons, ep boor HSivaro, rod ras mpoodBous ardor Iévar aitg. 
See also c. 8. 

Aristot. Polit. ii. 7,2. Aoxel 8° 4 vigos al pbs rhy dpxhy thy ‘EAAnMKhy 
mepunevar ka) KeloBat KOSS... Bid Kad rhy ris Bardaons dpxdy Kardexer 
6 Mivws, kal tas vhoous Tas piv exerpdoaro, Tas BE Gxice’ TéAOS B exiOduevos 
7h Zucedlg roy Bloy ereredrnaey exel wep) Kdysxov. 

Ephorus (ap. Skymn. Chi. 542) repeated the same statement : he men- 
tioned also the indigenous king Krés. 

4 Tt is curious that Herodotus expressly denies this, and in language 
which shows that he had made special inquiries about it: he says that 
the Karians or Leleges in the islands (who were, according to Thucydidés, 
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Aristotle points out to us how conveniently Kréte is situated 
to exercise empire over the Zgean. The expedition against 
Kamikus, instead of being directed to the recovery of the 
fugitive Dzedalus, is an attempt on the part of the great 
thalassokrat to conquer Sicily. Herodotus gives us generally 
the same view of the character of Minds as a great maritime 
king, but his notice of the expedition against Kamikus includes 
the mention of Dzedalus as the intended object of it.1_ Ephorus, 
while he described Minés as a commanding and comprehensive 
lawgiver imposing his commands under the sanction of Zeus, 
represented him as the imitator of an earlier lawgiver named 
Rhadamanthus, and also as an immigrant into Kréte from the 
olic Mount Ida, along with the priests or sacred companions 
of Zeus called the Idzei Dactyli. Aristotle too points him out 
as the author of the Syssitia, or public meals common in Kréte 
as well as at Sparta,—other divergences in a new direction 
from the spirit of the old fables.? 

The contradictory attributes ascribed to Minds, together 
with the perplexities experienced by those who wished to in- 
troduce a regular chronological arrangement into these legen- 
dary events, has led both in ancient and in modern times to 
the supposition of two kings named Minés, one the grandson 
of the other,—Minos I., the son of Zeus, lawgiver and judge, 
—Minos II, the thalassokrat,—a gratuitous conjecture, which, 
without solving the problem required, only adds one to the 
numerous artifices employed for imparting the semblance of 
history to the disparate matter of legend. The Krétans were 
at all times, from Homer downward, expert and practised sea- 
men. But that they were ever united under one government, 
or ever exercised maritime dominion in the Augean is a fact 
which we are neither able to affirm nor to deny. The Odyssey, 


expelled by Minés) paid no tribute to Minds, but manned his navy, i.e. 
they stood to Minés much in the same relation as Chios and Lesbos stood to 
Athens (Herodot. i. 171). One may trace here the influence of those 
discussions which must have been prevalent at that time respecting the 
maritime empire of Athens. 

1 Herodot. vii. 170. A€yerat yap Mives kara Chrnow AaiddAou dmucdpevoy 
es Sixavlny, Thy viv ZueAiny Karevuevny, dobaveiv Braly Gavdrp. *Avd BE 
xpdvov Kpitras, G00 a) erorpivavros, &c. 

2 Aristot. Polit. ii. 7, 1; vii. 9,2. Ephorus, Fragm. 63, 64, 65. He 
set aside altogether the Homeric genealogy of Min6s, which makes him 
brother of Rhadamanthus and bom in Kréte. 

Strabo, in pointing out the many contradictions respecting Minds, re- 
marks, “Eort 3¢ kal KAAos Adyos odx Suodoyotpevos, Tay wey Eévoy Tis yhooU 
hy Mivw Aeydvruv, Tay Bt emixdpiov. By the former he doubtless means 
Ephorus, though he has not here specified him (x. p. 477). 
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in so far as it justifies any inference at all, points against such a 
supposition, since it recognises a great diversity both of inhabi- 
tants and of languages in the island, and designates Minds as 
king specially of Knéssus: it refutes still more positively the 
idea that Minés put down piracy, which the Homeric Krétans 
as well as others continue to practise without scruple. 
Herodotus, though he in some places speaks of Minés as a 
person historically cognisable, yet in one passage severs him 
pointedly from the generation of man. The Samian despot 
“Polykratés (he tells us) was the first person who aspired to 
nautical dominion, excepting Minés of Knéssus, and others 
before him (if any such there ever were) who may have ruled 
the sea ; but Polykratés is the first of that which is called éie 
generation of man who aspired with much chance of success to 
govern I6nia and the islands of the A°gean.”! Here we find it 
manifestly intimated that Minds did not belong to the genera- 
tion of man, and the tale given by the historian respecting the 
tremendous calamities which the wrath of the departed Minds 
inflicted on Kréte confirms the impression. The king of 
Knéssus is a god or a hero, but not a man; he belongs to 
legend, not to history. He is the son as well as the familiar 
companion of Zeus; he marries the daughter of Hélios, and 
Ariadné is numbered among his offspring. To this super- 
human person are ascribed the oldest and most revered institu- 
tions of the island, religious and political, together with a 
period of supposed ante-historical dominion. That there is 
much of Krétan religious ideas and practice embodied in the 
fables concerning Minés can hardly be doubted ; nor is it im- 
probable that the tale of the youths and maidens sent from 
Athens may be based in some expiatory offerings rendered to 
a Krétan divinity. The orgiastic worship of Zeus, solemnised 
by the armed priests with impassioned motions and violent 
excitement, was of ancient date in that island, as well as the 
connexion with the worship of Apollo both at Delphi and at 
Délos. To analyse the fables and to elicit from them any 
trustworthy particular facts, appears to me a fruitless attempt. 
The religious recollections, the romantic invention, and the 


1 Herodot. iii. 122. Tloduxpdrns yap dort xparos ray tyueis Buer 
‘EAAGvav, ds Gaxraccoxparéew dmevohon, wapet Mivads re rod Kywoclou, xal 
el 34 ris BAAS mpérepos rourou hpte ris Gardoons* ris Bt dyOpomntns 
Aeyoudyns yevets Moauxpdrns dor) mparos erxidas rorrds Excv "Iovins 
re Kal vigwy Epkew. 

The expression exactly corresponds to that of Pausanias, ix. 5, 1, él rar 
xadovnivar ‘Hpday, for the age preceding the dv€punnin yeveh; also vill 
2, 1, és 7d dvwrdpw rod dvOpdenuy ~yévous. 
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items of matter of fact, if any such there be, must for ever 
remain indissolubly amalgamated as the poet originally 
blended them, for the amusement or edification of his audi- 
tors. Hoeckh, in his instructive and learned collection of facts 
respecting ancient Kréte, construes the mythical genealogy of 
Minés to denote a combination of the orgiastic worship of 
Zeus, indigenous among the Eteokrétes, with the worship of 
the moon imported from Phoenicia, and signified by the names 
Europé, Pasiphaé and Ariadné.1_ This is specious as a conjec- 
ture, but I do not venture to speak of it in terms of greater 
confidence. 

From the connexion of religious worship and legendary tales 
between Kréte and various parts of Asia Minor,—the Troad, 
the coast of Milétus and Lykia, especially between Mount Ida 
in Kréte, and Mount Ida in A®élis,—it seems reasonable to 
infer an ethnographical kindred or relationship between the 
inhabitants anterior to the period of Hellenic occupation, The 
tales of Krétan settlement at Minoa and Engyién on the south- 
western coast of Sicily, and in Iapygia on the Gulf of Taren- 
tum, conduct us to a similar presumption, though the want of 
evidence forbids our tracing it farther. In the time of Hero- 
dotus, the Eteokrétes, or aboriginal inhabitants of the island, 
were confined to Polichna and Presus ; but in earlier times, 
prior to the encroachments of the Hellénes, they had occupied 
the larger portion, if not the whole of the island. Minds was 
originally their hero, subsequently adopted by the immigrant 
Hellénes,—at least Herodotus considers him as barbarian, not 
Hellenic? 


CHAPTER XIII 
ARGONAUTIC EXPEDITION 


Tue ship Arg6 was the theme of many songs during the 
oldest periods of the Grecian epic, even earlier than the 
Odyssey. Theking /Zétés, from whom she is departing, the 
hero Jas6n, who commands her, and the goddess Héré, who 
watches over him, enabling the Argé to traverse distances and 
to escape dangers which no ship had ever before encountered, 

1 Hoeckh, Kreta, vol. ii, pp. 56-67. K. Q, Miller also (Dorier. ii. 2, 
14) puts a religious interpretation upon these Kreto-Attic legends, but he 


explains them in a manner totally different from Hoeckh. 
Herodot, i. 173. 
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are all circumstances briefly glanced at by Odysseus in his 
narrative to Alkinous. Moreover Eunéus, the son of Jasén 
and Hypsipylé, governs Lémnos during the siege of Troy by 
Agamemnon, and carries on a friendly traffic with the Grecian 
camp, purchasing from them their Trojan prisoners. 

The legend of Halus in Achaia Phthidtis, respecting the 
religious solemnities connected with the family of Athamas 
and Phryxus (related in a previous chapter) is also interwoven 
with the voyage of the Argonauts; and both the legend and 
the solemnities seem evidently of great antiquity. We know 
further, that the adventures of the Argé were narrated not only 
by Hesiod and in the Hesiodic poems, but also by Eumélus 
and the author of the Naupaktian verses—by the latter seem- 
ingly at considerable length.? But these poems are unfortun- 
ately lost, nor have we any means of determining what the 
original story was ; for the narrative, as we have it, borrowed 
from later sources, is enlarged by local tales from the subse- 
quent Greek colonies—Kyzikus, Herakléia, Sinopé, and others. 

Jasén, commanded by Pelias to depart in quest of the 
golden fleece belonging to the speaking ram which had carried 
away Phryxus and Hellé, was encouraged by the oracle to 


1 Odyss. xii. 69— 
oi 8 xeivy ye wapéwder wovrémropos vHis) 
ne} ove a Airao rAdovoas 
Kad 7 ery Ef dea Bide weyédas wort wérpas, 
‘AAA "Hip mapequper, axel Gudos fev “Tower 





470. 

2 See Hesiod, Fragm. Catalg. Fr. 6, p. 33, Diintz.; Eoiai, Frag. 36, 
P+ 395 Frag. 72, p. 47- Compare Schol. ad Apollén. ’ Rhod. i. 455 ii, 
178-297, 1125 ; iv. 254-284. Other poetical soe — 

The old epic poem’ Agimius, Frag. 5, p. 57, Diint 

Kinathén in the ‘Horakitia touched upon the death ‘of Hylas near Kius 
in Mysia (Schol. Apoll6n, Rhod. i. 1357). 

The epic poem Aaufaktia, Frag. 1 to 6, Ditntz. p. 61. 

Eumilus, Frag, 2, 3, 5, p- 65, Diintz. 

Epimenidés, the Kieran Prophet and poet, composed a poem in 6500 
lines, ’Apyois vavnylay re, *Ideovos els KéAxous kxomdoby (Diogen. 
Laér. i. 10, 5), which is noticed more than once in the Scholia on Apol- 
Iénius, on subjects connected with the poem (ii, 11253 iii. 42). See 
Mimnerm. Frag. 10, Schneidewin, p. 15. 

Antimachus, in his poem Lydé, touched upon the Argonautic expedition, 
and has been partially copied by Apoll6nius Rhod. (Schol. ‘Ap. Rh. i. 
1290 ; ii, 296 ; iii. 410; iv. 1153). 

‘The logographers Pherekydés and Hekateeus seem to have related the 

dition at considerable length. 

he Bibliothck der alten Literatur und Kunst (Géttingen, 1786, 2% 
Stiick, p. 61) contains an instructive Dissertation by Groddeck, Ueber 
die Argonautika, a summary of the various authorities respecting this 
expedition. 
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invite the noblest youth of Greece to his aid, and fifty of the 
most distinguished amongst them obeyed the call. Héraklés, 
Théseus, Telam6n and Péleus, Kastor and Pollux, Idas and 
Lynkeus—Zétés and Kalais, the winged sons of Boreas—Mele- 
ager, Amphiaraus, Képheus, Laertés, Autolykus, Mencetius, 
Aktor, Erginus, Euphémus, Ankzus, Poeas, Periklymenus, 
Augeas, Eurytus, Admétus, Akastus, Kzeneus, Euryalus, Péne- 
leds and Léitus, Askalaphus and Ialmenus, were among them. 
Argus the son of Phryxus, directed by the promptings of 
Athéné, built the ship, inserting in the prow a piece of timber, 
from the celebrated oak of Dodona, which was endued with 
the faculty of speech :1 Tiphys was the steersman, Idmén (the 
son of Apollo) and Mopsus accompanied them as prophets, 
while Orpheus came to amuse their weariness, and reconcile 


their quarrels, with his harp.? 


1 Apollén, Rhod. i. 525; iv. 580. Apollodér. i. 9, 16. Valerius 
Flaccus (i. 300) softens down the speech of the ship Arg6 into a dream of 
Jas6n. Alexander Polyhistor explained what wood was used (Plin. H. N, 
xiii, 22), 

2 Apollénius Rhodius, Apollod6rus, Valerius Flaccus, the Orphic 
Argonautica, and Hyginus, have all given Catalogues of the Argonautic 
heroes (there was one also in the lost tragedy called Atma: of Sophoklés, 
see Welcker, Gr. Trag. 327): the discrepancies among them are 
numerous and irreconcileable. Burman, in the Catalogus Argonautarum, 
prefixed to his edition of Valerius Flaccus, has discussed them copiously. I 
transcribe one or two of the remarks of this conscientious and laborious 
critic, out of many of a similar tenor, on the impracticability of a fabulous 
chronology. Immediately before the first article, Acasfus—‘‘ Neque enim 
in etatibus Argonautarum ullam rationem temporum constare, neque in 
stirpe et stemmate deducend4 ordinem ipsum nature congruere videbam. 
Nam et huic militie adscribi videbam Heroas, qui per nature leges et 
ordinem fati eo usque vitam extrahere non potuére, at aliis ab hac expedi- 
tione remotis Heroum militiis nomina dedisse narrari deberent a Poetis et 
Mythologis. In idem etiam tempus avos et nepotes conjici, consanguineos 
ztate longe inferiores prioribus ut cequales adjungi, concoquere vix posse 
videtur.”—Art. Ancaus: ‘Scio objici posse, si seriem illam majorem 
respiciamus, hune Anceum simul cum proavo suo Talao in eandem 

rofectum fuisse expeditionem. Sed similia exempla in aliis occurrent, et 
1n fabulis rationem temporum non semper accuratam licet deducere.”—Art. 
Jasin: *‘Herculi enim jam provecta ztate adhesit Theseus juvenis, et 
in Amazonia expeditione socius fuit, interfuit huic expeditioni, venatui apri 
Calydonii, et rapuit Helenam, que circa Trojanum bellum maxime floruit : 

juse omnia si Theseus tot temporum intervallis distincta egit, secula duo 
vel tria vixisse debuit. Certe Jason Hypsipylem neptem Ariadnes, nec 
videre, nec Lemni cognoscere potuit.”—Art, Meleager: ‘ Unum est quod 
alicui longum ordinem majorum recensenti scrupulum movere possit : nimis 
longum intervallum inter Holum et Meleagrum intercedere, ut potuerit 
interfuisse huic expeditioni: cum nonus fere numeretur ab A£olo, et plurimi 
ut Jason, Argus, et alii tertid tantum ab olo generatione distent. Sed 
sepe jam notavimus, frustra temporum concordiam in fabulis quzeri.” 
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First they touched at the island of Lémnos, in which at that 
time there were no men ; for the women, infuriated by jealousy 
and ill-treatment, had put to death their fathers, husbands, and 
brothers. The Argonauts, after some difficulty, were received 
with friendship, and even admitted into the greatest intimacy. 
They staid some months, and the subsequent population of the 
island was the fruit of their visit. Hypsipylé, the queen of the 
island, bore to Jas6n two sons.! 

They then proceeded onward along the coast of Thrace, up 
the Hellespont, to the southern coast of the Propontis, in- 
habited by the Doliones and their king Kyzikus. Here they 
were kindly entertained, but after their departure were driven 
back to the same spot by a storm; and as they landed in the 
dark, the inhabitants did not know them. A battle took place, 
in which the chief, Kyzikus, was killed by Jas6én; whereby 
much grief was occasioned as soon as the real facts became 
known. After Kyzikus had been interred with every demon- 
stration of mourning and solemnity, the Argonauts proceeded 
along the coast of Mysia.?_ In this part of the voyage, they left 
Héraklés behind. For Hylas, his favourite youthful com- 
panion, had been stolen away by the nymphs of a fountain, 
and Héraklés, wandering about in search of him, neglected to 
return. At last he sorrowfully retired, exacting hostages from 
the inhabitants of the neighbouring town of Kius that they 
would persist in the search.® 


Read also the articles Castér and Pollux, Nestr, Péleus, Staphylus, 
&e. 
"We may stand excused for keeping clear of a chronology which is fertile 
only in difficulties, and ends in nothing but illusions. 

1 Apollodér. i. 9, 17; Apollén. Rhod. i. 609-915 ; Herodot. iv. 145. 
‘Theokritus (Idyll. ‘xiii. '29) omits all mention of Lémnos, and represents 
the Arg6 as arriving on the third day from Iélkos at the Hellespont. 
Diodé6rus (iv. 41) also leaves out Lémnos. 

3 Apollén. Rhod. 940-1020 ; Apollodér. i. 9, 18 

3 Apollodér. i. 9, 19. This was the religious legend, explanatory of a 
ceremony performed for many centuries by the people of Prusa : they ran 
round the lake Askanius shouting and clamouring for Hylas—ut littus 
Hyla, Hylaomne sonaret.” (Virgil, Eclog.) . . . . « ‘incujus memoriam 
adhue solemni cursatione lacum populus circuit et Hylam voce clamat.” 
Solinus, c. 42. 

‘There is endless discrepancy as to the concern of Héraklés the 
Argonautic expedition. A story is alluded to in Aristotle (Politic. iii. 9) 
that the ship Arg6 herself refused to take him on board, because he was so 
much superior in stature and power to all the other heroes—ob yap 20éAew 
airdy Byew thy 'Apyd pera trav BAdwy, bs dmepBddAdovra wOAY Tar 
wAwrhpwy. This was the story of Pherekydés (Fr. 67, Didot) as well as of 
Antimachus (Schol. Apoll. Rhod. i, 1290): it is probably a very ancient 
portion of the legend, inasmuch as it ascribes to the ship sentient powers, 
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They next stopped in the country of the Bebrykians, where the 
boxing contest took place between the king Amykus and the 
Argonaut Pollux:1 they then proceeded onward to Bithynia, 
the residence of the blind prophet Phineus. His blindness had 
been inflicted by Poseidén as a punishment for having com- 
municated to Phryxus the way to Kolchis. The choice had 
been allowed to him between death and blindness, and he had 
preferred the latter.2 He was also tormented by the harpies, 
winged monsters who came down from the clouds whenever his 
table was set, snatched the food from his lips and imparted to 
it afoul and unapproachable odour. In the midst of this misery, 
he hailed the Argonauts as his deliverers—his prophetic powers 
having enabled him to foresee their coming. The meal being 
prepared for him, the harpies approached as usual, but Zétés 
and Kalais, the winged sons of Boreas, drove them away and 
pursued them. They put forth all their speed, and prayed to 
Zeus to be enabled to overtake the monsters ; when Hermés 
appeared and directed them to desist, the harpies being for- 
bidden further to molest Phineus, and retiring again to their 
native cayern in Kréte.* 

Phineus, grateful for the relief afforded to him by the 
Argonauts, forewarned them of the dangers of their voyage and 
of the precautions necessary for their safety ; and through his 
suggestions they were enabled to pass through the terrific rocks 
called Symplégades. These were two rocks which alternately 
opened and shut, with a swift and violent collision, so that it 
in consonance with her other miraculous properties. The etymology of 
Apheta in Thessaly was connected with the tale of Héraklés having there 
been put on shore from the Arg6 (Herodot. vii. 193): Ephorus said that 
he staid away voluntarily from fondness for Omphalé (Frag. 9, Didot). 
The old epic poet Kinzth6n said that Héraklés had placed the Kian 
hostages at Trachin, and that the Kians ever afterwards maintained a 
respectful correspondence with that place (Schol. Ap. Rh. i. 1357). This 
is the explanatory legend connected with some existing custom, which we 
are unable further to unravel. 

2 See above, chap, vii - 

2 Such was the old narrative of the Hesiodic Catalogue and Eoiai. See 
Schol. Apoll6n. Rhod. ii. 181-296. 

ag again was the old Hesiodic story (Schol. Apoll. Rhod. ii. 
296)— 





“Bv6" oly’ eixeador Aint Wiyddorn. 

Apollodérus (i. 9, 21), Apoll6nius (178-300), and Valerius Flace. (iv. 428- 
'530) agree in most of the circumstances. 

4 Such was the fate of the harpies as given in the old Naupaktian Verses. 
(See Fragm. Ep. Grec. Ditntzer, Naupakt. Fr. 2, p. 61.) 

The adventure of the Argonauts with Phineus is given by Diodérus in 
a manner totally different (Diodér. iv. 44): he seems to follow Dionysius 
of Mityléné (see Schol. Apoll6n, Rhod. ii. 207). 
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was difficult even for a bird to fly through during the short 
interval. When the Arg6 arrived at the dangerous spot, 
Euphémus let loose a dove, which flew through and just escaped 
with the loss of a few feathers of her tail. This was a signal to 
the Argonauts, according to the prediction of Phineus, that they 
might attempt the passage with confidence. Accordingly they 
rowed with all their might, and passed safely through: the clos- 
ing rocks, held for a moment asunder by the powerful arms of 
Athéné, just crushed the ornaments at the stern of their vessel, 
It had been decreed by the gods, that so soon as any ship once 
got through, the passage should for ever afterwards be safe and 
easy to all. The rocks became fixed in their separate places. 
and never again closed.1 

After again halting on the coast of the Mariandynians, where 
their steersman Tiphys died, as well as in the country of the 
Amazons, and after picking up the sons of Phryxus, who had 
been cast away by Poseidén in their attempt to return from 
Kolchis to Greece, they arrived in safety at the river Phasis and 
the residence of Alétés. In passing by Mount Caucasus, they 
saw the eagle which gnawed the liver of Prométheus nailed to 
the rock, and heard the groans of the sufferer himself. The sons 
of Phryxus were cordially welcomed by their mother Chalkiopé.? 
Application was made to /Eétés, that he would grant to the 
Argonauts, heroes of divine parentage and sent forth by the 
mandate of the gods, possession of the golden fleece; their aid 
in return was proffered to him against any or all of his enemies. 
But the king was wroth, and peremptorily refused, except upon 
conditions which seemed impracticable.* Héphestos had given 
him two ferocious and untameable bulls, with brazen feet, which 
breathed fire from their nostrils : Jas6n was invited, as a proof 
both of his illustrious descent and of the sanction of the gods to 
his voyage, to harness these animals to the yoke, so as to plough 
a large field and sow it with dragon’s teeth. Perilous as the 
condition was, each one of the heroes volunteered to make the 
attempt. Idmén especially encouraged Jasén to undertake it,> 
and the goddesses Héré and Aphrodité made straight the way 
for him.® Médea, the daughter of A2étés and Eidyia, having 

2 Apollodér, i. 9, 22. ApollOn. Rhod. ii. 310-615. 

2 Apollodér. i. 9, Apollén. Rhod. ii. 850-1257. 

3 Apoll6n. Rhod. iii. 320-385. 

4 Apoll6n. Rhod. iii. 410, Apollodtr. i. 9, 23. 

® This was the story of the Naupaktian Verses (Schol. Apollén. Rhod. 
iii. 515-525): Apollénius and others altered it, Idmén, according to them, 
died in the voyage before the arrival at Kolchis. 

© Apollén. Rhod. iii. 50-200. Valer. Flacc. vi. 440-480. Hygin. fab. 22. 
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seen the youthful hero in his interview with her father, had 
conceived towards him a passion which disposed her to employ 
every means for his salvation and success. She had received 
from Hekaté pre-eminent magical powers, and she prepared for 
Jas6n the powerful Prometheian unguent, extracted from a herb 
which had grown where the blood of Prométheus dropped. 
The body of Jasén having been thus pre-medicated, became 
invulnerable! either by fire or by warlike weapons. He under- 
took the enterprise, yoked the bulls without suffering injury, 
and ploughed the field: when he had sown the dragon’s teeth, 
armed men sprung out of the furrows. But he had been fore- 
warned by Médea to cast a vast rock into the midst of them, 
upon which they began to fight with each other, so that he was 
easily enabled to subdue them all.? 

The task prescribed had thus been triumphantly performed. 
Yet Alétés not only refused to hand over the golden fleece, but 
even took measures for secretly destroying the Argonauts and 
burning their vessel. He designed to murder them during the 
night after a festal banquet ; but Aphrodité, watchful for the 
safety of Jas6n,® inspired the Kolchian king at the critical 
moment with an irresistible inclination for his nuptial bed. 
While he slept, the wise Idmén counselled the Argonauts to 
make their escape, and Médea agreed to accompany them.* 
She lulled to sleep by a magic potion the dragon who guarded 
the golden fleece, placed that much-desired prize on board the 
vessel, and accompanied Jas6n with his companions in their 
flight, carrying along with her the young Apsyrtus, her brother.® 

“Zétés, profoundly exasperated at the flight of the Argonauts 
with his daughter, assembled his forces forthwith, and put to 
sea in pursuit of them. So energetic were his efforts that he 
shortly overtook the retreating vessel, when the Argonauts again 
owed their safety to the stratagem of Médea. She killed her 
brother Apsyrtus, cut his body in pieces and strewed the limbs 
round about in the sea. Asétés on reaching the spot found 


1 Apoll6n. Rhod. iii, 835, Apollodér. i. 9, 23. Valer. Flace. vii. 356. 
Ovid, Epist. xii. 15— 
“‘Isset anhelatos non 
Immemor sonic 
? Apollén. Rhod. iii. 1230-1400. 
3 The Naupaktian Verses stated this (see the Fragm. 6, ed. Dintzer, 
p. 61), ap. Schol. Apollén. Rhod. iv. 59-86. 
4 Such was the story of the Naupaktian Verses. (See Fragm. 6, p. 61. 
Dintzer ap. Schol. Apollén, Rhod. iv. 59, 86, 87.) 
5 Apollodér. i. 9, 23. Apollén. Rhod. iv. 220. 
Pherekydés said that Jas6n killed the dragon (Fr. 74, Did.). 
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these sorrowful traces of his murdered son; but while he tarried 
to collect the scattered fragments, and bestow upon the body 
an honourable interment, the Argonauts escaped! The spot 
on which the unfortunate Apsyrtus was cut up received the 
name of Tomi.? This fratricide of Médea, however, so deeply 
provoked the indignation of Zeus, that he condemned the Argd 
and her crew to a trying voyage, full of hardship and privation, 
before she was permitted to reach home. The returning heroes 
traversed an immeasurable length both of sea and of river : first 
up the river Phasis into the ocean which flows round the earth 
—then following the course of that circumfluous stream until 
its junction with the Nile,® they came down the Nile into Egypt, 
from whence they carried the Arg6é on their shoulders by a 
fatiguing land-journey to the lake Triténis in Libya. Here they 
were rescued from the extremity of want and exhaustion by the 


1 This is the story of Apollodérus (i. 9, 24), who seems to follow Phere- 
kydés (Fr. 73, Didot). Apoll6nius (iv. 225-480) and Valerius Flaccus (viii. 
262 seq.) give totally different circumstances respecting the death of Apsyr- 
tus: but the narrative of Pherekydés seems the oldest : so revolting a story 
as that of the cutting up of the little boy cannot have been imagined in later 
times. 

Sophoklés composed two tragedies on the adventures of JasOn and 
Médea, both lost—the Koaxites, and the Zxd6a. In the former he 
represented the murder of the child Apsyrtus as having taken place in the 
house of AZétés: in the latter he introduced the mitigating circumstance, 
that Apsyrtus was the son of Aiétés bya different mother from Médea 
(Schol. Apollén. Rhod. iv. 223). 

2 Apollodér. i. 9, 24, tov rérov xpoonyspevoe Téuous. Ovid, Trist. iii. 
9. The story that Apsyrtus was cut in pieces, is the etymological legend 
explanatory of the name Tomi. 

There was however a place called Apsarus, on the southern coast of the 
Euxine, west of Trapezus, where the tomb of Apsyrtus was shown, and 
where it was affirmed that he had been put to death. He was the eponymus 
of the town, which was said to have been once called Apsyrtus, and only 
corrupted bya barbarian pronunciation, (Arrian, Periplus, Euxin. p. 6; 
Geogr. Min. v. 1.) Compare Procop. Bell. Goth. iv. 2. 

Strabo connects the death of Apsyrtus with the Apsyrtides, islands off 
the coast of Illyria, in the Adriatic (vii. p. 315). 

3 The original narrative was, that the Arg6 returned by navigating the 
circumfuous ocean, This would be almost certain, even without positive 
testimony, from the early ideas entertained by the Greeks respecting 
geography; but we know further that it was the representation of the 
Hesiodic poems, as well as of Mimnermus, Hekateus and Pindar, and 
even of Antimachus. Schol. Parisin, Ap. Rhod. iv. 254. ‘Exaraios 38 6 
MaAhouws bid rod doibos dverdelv pyoly abrods els Tov ‘Qeeavdy: Bid Bt rod 
"Oneavod KarerOeiv els tov NetAoyr &e 8& roi NelAov eis thy Ka@? jyas 
6draccav. ‘Holodos 38 xal MlBapor & MvOsorlcas xal "Avriuaxos ey Audi 
Bid Tod Aeavod pacly éAGeiv abrods eis thy AiBinv: elra Baotdcarras Thy 
*Apye els 7d juerepov kdicéoa wéAayos. Compare the Schol. Edit. ad 
‘iv. 259. 
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kindness of the local god Trit6n, who treated them hospitably, 
and even presented to Euphémus a clod of earth, as a symbolical 
promise that his descendants should one day found a city on 
the Libyan shore. The promise was amply redeemed by the 
flourishing and powerful city of Kyréné,} whose princes the 
Battiads boasted themselves as lineal descendants of Euphémus. 

Refreshed by the hospitality of Tritén, the Argonauts found 
themselves again on the waters of the Mediterranean in their 
way homeward. But before they arrived at I6lkos they visited 
Circé, at the island of Aizea, where Médea was purified for the 
murder of Apsyrtus: they also stopped at Korkyra, then called 
Drepané, where Alkinous received and protected them. The 
cave in that island where the marriage of Médea with Jason was 
consummated, was still shown in the time of the historian 
Timzus, as well as the altars to Apollo which she had erected, 
and the rites and sacrifices which she had first instituted.? After 
leaving Korkyra, the Argé was overtaken by a perilous storm 
near the island of Théra. The heroes were saved from immi- 
nent peril by the supematural aid of Apollo, who, shooting from 
his golden bow an arrow which pierced the waves like a track 
of light, caused a new island suddenly to spring up in their 
track and present to them a port of refuge. The island was 
called Anaphé ; and the grateful Argonauts established upon it 
an altar and sacrifices in honour of Apollo A’glétés, which were 
ever afterwards continued, and traced back by the inhabitants 
to this originating adventure.® 

On approaching the coast of Kréte, the Argonauts were pre- 
vented from landing by Talés, a man of brass, fabricated by 
Hépheestos, and presented by him to Minés for the protection 
of the island4 This vigilant sentinel hurled against the 
approaching vessel fragments of rock, and menaced the heroes 
with destruction. But Médea deceived him by a stratagem and 


1 See the fourth Pythian ode of Pindar, and Apollén. Rhod. iv. 1551- 


he tripod of Jas6n was preserved by the Euesperite in Libya iv. 
56: but the legend connecting the Argonauts with the lake 1 Triténis a 
ibya, is given with some considerable difierences in Herodotus, iv. 179. 

2’ Apoll6n. Rhod. iv. 1153-1217. Timzus, Fr. 7-8, Didot. Tiuaos ev 
Keprtpg Abywr yevéeGai trols yduous, Kad wepl ris Ovalas Loropel, &ri eal vov 
Adyor byecdas airiy Kar’ eviavrdy, Mndelas mpotov Ovedons ey 7@ tod 
*AwdAdwvos tepg. Kal Bwpods 8¢ gnot pynpeia Tov yapov ipicacba 
otveyyus piv ris baddoons, ob paxpay 38 THs wéAcws. 'OvoudCovar Bt roy 

pe, Noupar vdv 8, Nopnidav. 

8’ Apollodér. i. 9, 25. Apollén. Rhod. iv. 1700-1725. 

« Some called Tal6s a remnant of the-brazen race of men (Schol. Apoll. 
Rhod. iv. 1641). 
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killed him ; detecting and assailing the one vulnerable point in 
his body. The Argonauts were thus enabled to land and 
refresh themselves. They next proceeded onward to gina, 
where however they again experienced resistance before they 
could obtain water—then along the coast of Eubcea and Lokris 
back to Iélkos in the gulf of Pagasz, the place from whence 
they had started. The proceedings of Pelias during their 
absence, and the signal revenge taken upon him by Médea 
after their return, have already been narrated in a preceding 
section! The ship Argé herself, in which the chosen heroes of 
Greece had performed so long a voyage and braved so many 
dangers, was consecrated by Jasén to Poseid6én at the isthmus 
of Corinth. According to another account, she was translated 
to the stars by Athéné, and became a constellation.? 

Traces of the presence of the Argonauts were found not only 
in the regions which lay between Ié6lkos and Kolchis, but also 
in the western portion of the Grecian world—distributed more 
or less over all the spots visited by Grecian mariners or settled 
by Grecian colonists, and scarcely less numerous than the 
wanderings of the dispersed Greeks and Trojans after the capture 
of Troy. The number of Jasonia, or temples for the heroic 
worship of Jasén, was very great, from Abdéra in Thrace, east- 
ward along the coast of the Euxine, to Armenia and Media. 
The Argonauts had left their anchoring-stone on the coast of 
Bebrykia, near Kyzikus, and there it was preserved during the 
historical ages in the temple of the Jasonian Athéné4 They 
had founded the great temple of the Idean mother on the moun- 
tain Dindymon, near Kyzikus, and the Hieron of Zeus Urios on 
the Asiatic point at the mouth of the Euxine, near which was also 
the harbour of Phryxus.5 Idmén, the prophet of the expedition, 
who was believed to have died of a wound by a wild boar on 





1 Apollodér. i. 9, 26. Apollén, Rhod. iv. 1638. 

2 Dioddr. iv. 53. Erastoth, Catasterism. c. 35. 

8 Strabo, xi. p. 526-531. 

4 Apollén. Rhod. i. 955-960, and the Scholia. 

‘There was in Kyzikus a temple of Apollo under different axueageats; 
some called it the temple of the Jasonian Apollo. 

‘Another anchor however was preserved in the temple of Rhea on the 
banks of the Phasis, which was afhrmed to be the anchor of the ship Arg6. 
Arrian saw it there, but seems to have doubted its authenticity (Periplus, 
Euxin. Pont. p. 9. Geogr. Min. v. 1). 

® Neanthés ap. Strabo. i. p. 45. Apoll6n. Rhod. i. 1125, and Schol. 
Steph. Byz. v. &p{Zos. 

Apollénius mentions the fountain called Jasonez, on the hill of Dindy- 
mon. Apollén. Rhod. ii. 532, and the citations from Timosthenés and 
Herodérus in the Scholia, See also Appian, Syriac, c. 63. 
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the Mariandynian coast, was worshipped by the inhabitants of 
the Pontic Hérakleia with great solemnity, as their Heros 
Poliuchus, and that too by the special direction of the Delphian 
god. Autolykus, another companion of Jas6n, was worshipped 
as CEkist by the inhabitants of Sinopé. Moreover, the historians 
of Hérakleia pointed out a temple of Hekaté in the neighbour- 
ing country of Paphlagonia, first erected by Médea ;} and the 
important town of Pantikapzeon, on the European side of the 
Cimmerian Bosporus, ascribed its first settlement to a son of 
ABétés.2 When the returning ten thousand Greeks sailed along 
the coast, called the Jasonian shore, from Sinopé to Hérakleia, 
they were told that the grandson of Aétés was reigning king of 
the territory at the mouth of the Phasis, and the anchoring- 
places where the Arg6 had stopped were specially pointed out 
to them.® In the lofty regions of the Moschi, near Kolchis, 
stood the temple of Leukothea, founded by Phryxus, which 
remained both rich and respected down to the times of the 
kings of Pontus, and where it was an inviolable rule not to 
offer up a ram. The town of Dioskurias, north of the river 
Phasis, was believed to have been hallowed by the presence of 
Kast6r and Pollux in the Argé, and to have received from them 
its appellation. Even the interior of Media and Armenia was 
full of memorials of Jas6n and Médea, and their son Médus, or 
of Armenus the son of Jasén, from whom the Greeks deduced 
not only the name and foundation of the Medes and Armenians, 
but also the great operation of cutting a channel through the 
mountains for the efflux of the river Araxes, which they com- 
pared to that of the Peneius in Thessaly. And the Roman 


1 See the historians of Hérakleia, Nymphis and Promathidas, Fragm. 
Orelli, pp. 99, 100-104. Schol. ad Apollén. Rhod. iv. 247. Strabo, xii. 
p. 546. Autolykus, whom he calls companion of Jas6n, was, according 
to another legend, comrade of Héraklés in his expedition against the 
Amazons. 


© Strabo, 
statements 
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general Pompey, after having completed the conquest and 
expulsion of Mithridatés, made long marches through Kolchis 
into the regions of Caucasus, for the express purpose of con- 
templating the spots which had been ennobled by the exploits 
of the Argonauts, the Dioskuri and Héraklés.1 

In the west, memorials either of the Argonauts or of the 
pursuing Kolchians were pointed out in Korkyra, in Kréte, in 
Epirus near the Akrokeraunian mountains, in the islands called 
Apsyrtides near the Illyrian coast, at the bay of Caieta as well 
as at Poseidénia on the southern coast of Italy, in the island 
of AXthalia or Elba, and in Libya.? 

Such is a brief outline of the Argonautic expedition, one of 
the most celebrated and widely-diffused among the ancient 
tales of Greece. Since so many able men have treated it as 
an undisputed reality, and even made it the pivot of systematic 
chronological calculations, I may here repeat the opinion long 
ago expressed by Heyne, and even indicated by Burmann, that 
the process of dissecting the story in search of a basis of fact, 
is one altogether fruitless.$ Not only are we unable to assign 


The Thessalian companions of Alexander the Great, placed by his 
victories in possession of rich acquisitions in these regions, pleased them- 
selves by vivifying and multiplying all these old fables, proving an ancient 
kindred between the Medes and Thessalians. See Strabo, xi. p. 570. 
The temples of Jas6n were rysdueva opddpa bxd ray BapBdpwr (ib. p. 526). 

The able and inquisitive geographer Eratosthenés was among those who 
fully believed that Jasin, had left his ships in the Phasis, and had under- 
taken a land expedition into the interior country, in which he had conquered 
Media and Armenia (Strabo, i. p. 48). 

1 Appian, Mithridatic. 103: robs Kéaxous expe, nal’ loroplar ris 
"Apyovauray xal Atocxotpwy kal ‘Hpaxdéous éxinulas, al pddrcra 7d 
axdOos iSeiv 20¢Awv, SMIpoundel gach “yevérbai mep) Td Kavnacoy pos. The 
lofty crag of Caucasus called Strobilus, to which Prométheus had been 
attached, was pointed out to Arrian himself in his Periplus (p. 12, 
Geogr. Minor. vol. i). 

2 Strabo, i. pp. 21, 45, 46; v. 224-252. Pompon. Mel. ii. 3. Diod6r. 
iv. 56. Apollén. Rhod, iv. 656. Lycophron, 1273— 

Tipo paxedvas audi Kepraiov vdras 
‘Apyoiis re xAawdy dpyor Aijray wéyay. 

3 Heyne, Observ. ad Apollodér. i. 9, 16. p. 72. ‘Mirum in modum 
fallitur, qui in his commentis certum fundem fistoricura vel geographicum 
aut exquirere studet, aut se reperisse, atque historicam vel geographicam 
aliquam doctrinam, systema nos dicimus, inde procudi posse, putat,” &c. 

See also the observations interspersed in Burmann’s Catalogus Argonau- 
tarum, prefixed to his edition of Valerius Flaccus. 

The Persian antiquarians whom Herodotus cites at the beginning of his 
history (i, 2~4—it is much to be regretted that Herodotus did not inform us 
who they were, and whether they were the same as those who said that 
Perseus was an Assyrian by birth, and had become a Greek, vi. 54), 
joined together the abductions of I8 and of Eurépé, of Médea and of 
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the date, or identify the crew, or decipher the log-book, of the 
Arg6, but we have no means of settling even the preliminary 
question, whether the voyage be matter of fact badly reported, 
or legend from the beginning. The widely-distant spots in 
which the monuments of the voyage were shown, no less than 
the incidents of the voyage itself, suggest no other parentage 
than epical fancy. The supernatural and the romantic not 
only constitute an inseparable portion of the narrative, but 
even embrace all the prominent and characteristic features ; if 
they do not comprise the whole, and if there be intermingled 
along with them any sprinkling of historical or geographical 
fact,—a question to us indeterminable,—there is at least no 
solyent by which it can be disengaged, and no test by which it 
can be recognised. Wherever the Grecian mariner sailed, he 
carried his religious and patriotic mythes along with him. His 
fancy and his faith were alike full of the long wanderings of 
Jason, Odysseus, Perseus, Héraklés, Dionysus, Triptolemus or 
6 ; it was pleasing to him in success, and consoling to him in 
* difficulty, to believe that their journeys had brought them over 
the ground which he was himself traversing. ‘There was no 
tale amidst the wide range of the Grecian epic more calculated 
to be popular with the seaman, than the history of the primzval 
ship Argé, and her distinguished crew, comprising heroes from 
all parts of Greece, and especially the Tyndarids Kast6r and 
Pollux, the heavenly protectors invoked during storm and peril. 
He localised the legend anew wherever he went, often with 
some fresh circumstances suggested either by his own adven- 
tures or by the scene before him. He took a sort of religious 
possession of the spot, connecting it by a bond of faith with 
his native land, and erecting in it a temple or an altar with 
appropriate commemorative solemnities. The Jasonium thus 
established, and indeed every visible object called after the 
name of the hero, not only served to keep alive the legend of 
the Argé in the minds of future comers or inhabitants, but was 
accepted as an obvious and satisfactory proof that this marvellous 
vessel had actually touched there in her voyage. 


Helen, as pairs of connected proceedings, the second injury being a 
retaliation for the first,—they drew up a debtor and creditor account of 
abductions between Asia and Europe. The Kolchian king (they said) had 
sent a herald to Greece to ask for his satisfaction for the wrong done to 
him by Jas6n and to re-demand his daughter Médea ; but he was told in 
reply that the Greeks had received no satisfaction for the previous rape of 16. 

EThere was some ingenuity in thus binding together the old fables, so as 
to represent the invasions of Greece by Darius and Xerxés as retaliations 
for the unexpiated destruction wrought by Agamemnén. 
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The epic poets, building both on the general love of fabulous 
incident and on the easy faith of the people, dealt with distant 
and unknown space in the same manner as with past and 
unrecorded time. They created a mythical geography for the 
former, and a mythical history for the latter. But there was 
this material difference between the two: that while the 
unrecorded time was beyond the reach of verification, the 
unknown space gradually became trodden and examined. 
In proportion as authentic local knowledge was enlarged, it 
became necessary to modify the geography, or shift the scene 
of action, of the old mythes ; and this perplexing problem was 
undertaken by some of the ablest historians and geographers 
of antiquity,—for it was painful to them to abandon any portion 
of the old epic, as if it were destitute of an ascertainable basis 
of truth. 

Many of these fabulous localities are to be found in Homer 
and Hesiod, and the other Greek poets and logographers,— 
Erytheia, the garden of the Hesperides, the garden of Phoebus,! 
to which Boreas transported the Attic maiden Orithyia, the 
delicious country of the Hyperboreans, the Elysian plain,” the 
floating island of olus, Thrinakia, the country of the A&thio- 
pians, the Lestrygones, the Kykldpes, the Lotophagi, the Sirens, 
the Cimmerians and the Gorgons,? &c. These are places 
which (to use the expression of Pindar respecting the Hyper- 
boreans) you cannot approach either by sea or by land :4 the 
wings of the poet alone can carry you thither. They were not 
introduced into the Greek mind by incorrect geographical 
reports, but, on the contrary, had their origin in the legend, 
and passed from thence into the realities of geography,® which 


1 Sophokl. ap. Strabo. vii. p. 295— 
rio xe mérv0y mire 
Goifov re mahacby wjror. 
2 Odyss. iv, 562. The islands of the blessed, in Hesiod, are near the 
‘ocean (Opp. Di. 169). 
3 Hesiod, Theogon. 275-290. Homer, Iliad, i. 423. Odyss. i. 23; ix 
86-206 ; x. 4-83; xii. 135. Minnerm. Fragm. 13, Schneidewin. 
« Pindar, Pyth. x. 29— 
Navai 8 of toy av «fj 
Bee NaepBoptay sno eonetty bby, 
Tap’ ols wore Iepaeds eSaicaro Aayéres, Be. 
Hesiod, and the old epic poem called the Epigoni, both mentioned the 
Hyperboreans (Herod. iv. 32-34), 
This idea is well stated and sustained by Vélcker (Mythische Geo- 
raphie der Griechen und Rémer, cap. i, p. 11), and by Nitzsch in his 
Comments on the Odyssey—Introduct. Remarks to b. ix. p. xii.—xxxiii, 
‘The twelfth and thirteenth chapters of the History of Orchomenos, by 0. 
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they contributed much to pervert and confuse. For the navi- 
gator or emigrant, starting with an unsuspicious faith in their 
real existence, looked out for them in his distant voyages, and 
constantly fancied that he had seen or heard of them, so as to 
be able to identify their exact situation. The most contradic- 
tory accounts indeed, as might be expected, were often given 
respecting the latitude and longitude of such fanciful spots, 
but this did not put an end to the general belief in their real 
existence. ; 

In the present advanced state of geographical knowledge, 
the story of that man who after reading Gulliver’s Travels went 
to look in his map for Lilliput, appears an absurdity. But 
those who fixed the exact locality of the floating island of 
4éolus or the rocks of the Sirens did much the same ;* and, 
with their ignorance of geography and imperfect appreciation 
of historical evidence, the error was hardly to be avoided. 
The ancient belief which fixed the Sirens on the islands of 
Sirenusz off the coast of Naples—the Kyklépes, Erytheia, and 
the Lzestrygones in Sicily—the Lotophagi on the island of 
Méninx? near the Lesser Syrtis—the Pheakians at Korkyra— 
and the goddess Circé at the promontory of Circeium—took 
its rise at a time when these regions were first Hellenised and 
comparatively little visited. Once embodied in the local 
legends, and attested by visible monuments and ceremonies, it 
continued for a long time unassailed ; and Thucydidés seems 
to adopt it, in reference to Korkyra and Sicily before the 
Hellenic colonisation, as matter of fact generally unquestion- 
‘Miller, are also full of good remarks on the geography of the Argonautic 
voyage (pp. 274-299). : 

The most striking evidence of this disposition of the Greeks is to be 
found in the legendary discoveries of Alexander and his companions, when 
they marched over the untrodden regions in the east of the Persian empire 
(see Arrian, Hist. Al. v. 3: compare Lucian, Dialog. Mortuor. xiv. vol. i. 
Pp. 212, Tauch.), because these ideas were first broached at a time when 

eographical science was sufficiently advanced to canvass and criticise them. 

the early settlers in Italy, Sicily, and the Euxine, indulged their fanciful 
vision without the fear of any such monitor: there was no such thing as a 
map before the days of Anaximander, the disciple of Thalés. 

1 See Mr. Payne Knight, Prolegg. ad Homer. c. 49. Compare Spohn 
—‘‘de extrema Odysseze parte ”—p. 97. 

© Strabo, xvii. p. 834. An altar of Odysseus was shown upon this 
island, as well as some other evidences (stufoda) of his visit to the 
place. 

Apollénius Rhodius copies the Odyssey in speaking of the island of 
‘Thrinakia and the cattle of Helios (iv. 965, with Schol.). He conceives 
Sicily as Thrinakia, a name afterwards exchanged for Trinakria. The 


Scholiast ad Apoll. (/. ¢.) speaks of Trinax king of Sicily. Compare iv. 
291 with the Scholia. 
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able,! though little avouched as to details. But when geo- 
graphical knowledge became extended, and the criticism upon 
the ancient epic was more or less systematised by the literary 
men of Alexandria and Pergamus, it appeared to many of 
them impossible that Odysseus could have seen so many 
wonders or undergone such monstrous dangers, within limits 
so narrow, and in the familiar track between the Nile and the 
Tiber. The scene of his weather-driven course was then 
shifted farther westward. Many convincing evidences were 
discovered, especially by Asklepiadés of Myrlea, of his having 
visited various places in Iberia :? several critics imagined that 


1 Thucyd. i. 25-vi. 2. , These local legends appt in the eyes of Strabo 
convincing evidence (i. p. 23-26),—the tomb of the siren Parthenopé at 
Naples, the stories at Come and Dicertohla shout tte vomeneores 
Avernus, and the existence of places named after Baius and Misénus, the 
eormpanions of Odysseus, &c. 

2 Strabo, iii, p. 150-157. Ob yap udvov of xara Thy "IraAlav Kal Ztxedlar 
rémot kal GAdOL Ties THY ToLObTwY oNuEia tmoypdpovow, GAAA Kal ey TF 
“IBnpla Odizeea wdris Belrvvrat, xal’AOWasS lepdy, Kal BAR| pipia Ixvq THs 
axelvov wAdvas, Kal KAAwv Tov de TOD Tpuwikod xorcuov wepryevouerar (I 
adopt Grosskurd’s correction of the text from -yevouévwy to nepryevoudvar, 
in the note to his German translation of Strabo). 

Asklepiadés (of Myrlea in Bithynia, about 170 B.C.) resided some time in 
Turditania, the south-western region of Spain along the Guadalquivir, asa 
teacher of Greek literature (waidedoas 74 ypaymarixa), and composed a 
periegesis of the Iberian tribes, which unfortunately hes not been preserved. 
He made various discoveries in archaology, and successfully connected his 
old legends with several portions of the territory before him. His 
discoveries were,—1. In the temple of Athéné, at this Iberian town of 
Odysseia, there were shields and beaks of ships affixed to the walls, monu- 
ments of the visit of Odysseus himself. 2. Among the Kalleeki, in the 
northern part of Portugal, several of the companions of Teukros had 
settled and left descendants: there were in that region two Grecian cities, 
one called Hellenés, the other called Amphilochi; for Amphilochus also, 
the son of Amphiaraus, had died in Iberia, and many of his soldiers had 
taken up their permanent residence in the interior. 3. Many new inhabit- 
ants had come into Iberia with the expedition of Héraklés ; some also 
after the conquest of Messéné by the Lacedaeménians. 4. In Cantabria, on 
the north coast of Spain, there was a town and region of Lacedaménian 
colonists. 5. In the same portion of the country there was the town of 
Opsikella, founded by Opsikellas, one of the companions of Antenor in his 
emigration from Troy (Strabo, iii. p. 157). 

This is a specimen of the manner in which the seeds of Grecian mythus 
came to be distributed over so large a surface. To an ordinary Greek 
reader, these legendary discoveries of Asklepiadés would probably be more 
interesting than the positive facts which he communicated respecting the 
Iberian tribes ; and his Turditanian auditors would be delighted to hear— 
while he was reciting and explaining to them the animated passage of the 
Tiiad, in which Agamemnén extols the inestimable value of the bow of 
‘Teukros (viii, 281)—that the heroic archer and his companions had actually 

et foot in the Iberian peninsula. 
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he had wandered about in the Atlantic Ocean outside of the 
Strait of Gibraltar, and they recognised a section of Lotophagi 
on the coast of Mauritania, over and above those who dwelt 
on the island of Méninx.? On the other hand, Eratosthenés 
and Apollodérus treated the places visited by Odysseus as 
altogether unreal, for which scepticism they incurred much 
reproach.® 

The fabulous island of Erytheia,—the residence of the 
three-headed Gery6n with his magnificent herd of oxen, under 
the custody of the two-headed dog Orthrus, described by 
Hesiod, like the garden of the Hesperides, as extra-terrestrial, 
on the farther side of the circumfluous ocean,—this island was 
supposed, by the interpreters of Stesichorus the poet, to be 
named by him off the south-western region of Spain called 
Tartéssus, and in the immediate vicinity of Gadés. But the 
historian Hekatzus, in his anxiety to historicise the old fable, 
took upon himself to remove Erytheia from Spain nearer home 
to Epirus. He thought it incredible that Héraklés should 
have traversed Europe from east to west, for the purpose of 
bringing the cattle of Geryén to Eurystheus at Mykénz, and 
he pronounced Geryén to have been a king of Epirus, near the 
Gulf of Ambrakia. The oxen reared in that neighbourhood 
were proverbially magnificent, and to get them even from 
thence and bring them to Mykénz (he contended) was no 
inconsiderable task. Arrian, who cites this passage from 
Hekatzeus, concurs in the same view,—an illustration of the 
licence with which ancient authors fitted on their fabulous 
geographical names to the real earth, and brought down the 
ethereal matter of legend to the lower atmosphere of history.* 


1 This was the opinion of Kratés of Mallus, one of the most distinguished 
of the critics on Homer: it was the subject of an animated controversy 
between him and Aristarchus (Aulus Gellius, N. A. xiv. 6 ; Strabo, iii. p. 
157). See the instructive treatise of Lehrs, De Aristarchi Studiis, c. v. 
84, p- 251. Much controversy also took place among the critics re- 
specting the ground which Menelaus went over in his wanderings (Odyss. 
iv.). _Kratés affirmed that he had circumnavigated the southern extremity 
of Africa and gone to India: the critic Aristonikus, Strabo’s contemporary, 
enumerated all the different opinions (Strabo, i. p. 38). 

® Strabo, ili. p. 157. 

® Strabo, i, p. 22-445 vii. p. 299. 

4 Stesichori Fragm. ed. Kleine ; Geryonis, Fr. 5. p. 603 ap. Strabo, iii. 
p- 148; Herodot. iv. 8. It seems very doubtiul whether Stesichorus 
meant to indicate any neighbouring island as Erytheia, if we compare 
Fragm. 10, p. 67 of the Geryonis, and the passages of Athenseus and 
Eustathius there cited. He seems to have adhered to the old fable, placing 
Erytheia on the opposite side of the ocean-stream, for Héraklés crosses the 


ocean to get to it, 
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Both the track and the terminus of the Argonautic voyage | 
appear in the most ancient epic as little within the conditions 
of reality, as the speaking timbers or the semi-divine crew of the 
vessel. In the Odyssey, Aétés and Circé (Hesiod names Médea | 
also) are brother and sister, offspring of Hélios. The ean 
island, adjoining the circumfluous ocean, ‘where the house 
and dancing-ground of Eés are situated, and where Hélios 
rises,” is both the residence of Circé and of Asétés, inasmuch 
as Odysseus, in returning from the former, follows the same 
course as the Argé had previously taken in returning from the 
latter! Even in the conception of Mimnermus, about 600 B.c., 
a still retained its fabulous attributes in conjunction with the 
ocean and Hélios, without having been yet identified with any 
known portion of the solid earth ;? and it was justly remarked 
by Démétrius of Sképsis in antiquity (though Strabo vainly 
tries to refute him), that neither Homer nor Mimnermus 
designates Kolchis either as the residence of fétés, or as 


Hekatzus, ap. Arrian. Histor. Alex. ii, 16. Skylax places Erytheia, 
«whither GeryOn is said to have come to feed his oxen,” in the Kastid 
territory near the Greek city of Apollénia on the Ionic Gulf, northward of 
the Keraunian mountains. There were splendid cattle consecrated to 
Hélios near Apolloria, watched by the citizens of the place with great care 
(Herodot, ix. 93 ; Skylax, c. 26). 

‘About Erytheia, Cellarius observes (Geogr. Ant. ii. 1, 127), ‘ Insula 
Erytheia, quam veteres adjungunt Gadibus, vel demersa est, vel in scopulis 
quierenda, vel pars est ipsarum Gadium, nage hodie ejus formre aliqua, 
uti descripta est, fertur superesse.” To make the disjunctive catalogue 
complete, he ought to have added, ‘or it never really existed,”—not the 
least probable supposition of all. 

1 Hesiod, Theogon. 956-992; Homer, Odyss. xii. 3-69— 

Nijoww ds Alaiqy, 801 2° "Hods apeyevedns 
Oixia nai xopoi éioi, nal dvroAat HeAioto. 
& Mimnerm, Fragm. 10-11, Schneidewin ; Athens. vii. p. 277— 
Oi8é nor! ay weya xbas aviyayer aitds ‘Tjour 
“xppurrp icky render gone bhon 
G38 by dn" "ceavod teddy Uxovre por. 
Abjreo mines 1017 duetos "Hedioua 
“Actives xpueéw xelara: dv Badduip, 
"Beecvod mapa xeides’, iv Gxero beios ‘Thowr, 

3 Strabo, i. p. 45-46. Anuhrpios 8 Exhyios . . . pbs Nedv@n ab 
Kuliunvdy pidoripmorépws dvridtywy, eimdyra, 871 of Apyovairas wAdovtes 
els @acw tov dg’ ‘Optpou Kal Tay BAdwy duorryotpevey wArodv, [pdcaro 
rd ris Ialas unrpds lepd éxt KuCimoy . . . doxhy enol und’ eidéva . 
thy els aot axodnulay tov "Idcovos “Ounpor. Again, p. 46, 
aparsBav pdprupa Minveppoy, ds ev 7g "Axeav@ worhoas otknow Alfrov, &c. 

The adverb @ircriuorépws reveals to us the municipal rivalry and ‘con- 
tention between the small town Sképsis and its powerful neighbour Kyzikus, 
respecting points of comparative archaology. 
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the terminus of the Argonautic voyage. Hesiod carried the 
returning Argonauts through the river Phasis into the ocean. 
But some of the poems ascribed to Eumélus were the first 
which mentioned Atétés and Kolchig, and interwove both of 
them into the Corinthian mythical genealogy.1 These poems 
seem to have been composed subsequent to the foundation of 
Sinopé, and to the commencement of Grecian settlement on 
the Borysthenés, between the years 600 and 500B.c. The 
Greek mariners who explored and colonised the southern coast 
of the Euxine, found at the extremity of their voyage the river 
Phasis and its barbarous inhabitants: it was the easternmost 
point which Grecian navigation (previous to the time of 
Alexander the Great) ever attained, and it was within sight 
of the impassable barrier of Caucasus.2 They believed, not 
unnaturally, that they had here found “the house of Eés (the 
morning) and the rising-place of the sun,” and that the river 
Phasis, if they could follow it to its unknown beginning, would 
conduct them to the circumfluous ocean. They gave to the 
spot the name of Aa, and the fabulous and real title gradually 
became associated together into one compound appellation,— 
the Kolchian Aa, or Aéa of Kolchis.§ While Kolchis was 
thus entered on the map asa fit representative for the Homeric 
“house of the morning,” the narrow strait of the Thracian 
Bosporus attracted to itself the poetical fancy of the Symplé- 
gades, or colliding rocks, through which the heaven-protected. 
Argé had been the first to pass. The powerful Greek cities of 
Kyzikus, Hérakleia, and Sinopé, each fertile in local legends, 
still farther contributed to give this direction to the voyage ; 
so that in the time of Hekataus it had become the established 
belief that the Argé had started from Idlkos and gone to 
Kolchis. 

/®étés thus received his home from the legendary faith and 
fancy of the eastern Greek navigators: his sister Circé, 
originally his fellow-resident, was localised by the western. 
The Hesiodic and other poems, giving expression to the 
imaginative impulses of the inhabitants of Cumz and other 
early Grecian settlers in Italy and Sicily,* had referred the 


1 Eumélus, Fragm. Etpwrla 7, Kopwaxd 2-5, pp. 63-68, Diintzer. 

2 Arrian, Periplus Pont. Euxin. p. 12; ap. Geogr. Minor. vol. i, He 
saw the Caucasus from Dioskurias. 

3 Herodot. i. 2; vii. 193-197. Eurip. Med. 2. Valer. Flace. v. 51. 

4 Strabo, i. p. 23. Vélcker (Ueber Homerische Geographie, v. 66) is 
instructive upon this point, as upon the geography of the Greek pocts 
generally. He recognises the purely mythical character of Ala in Homer 
and Hesiod, but he tries to prove—unsuccessfully in my judgement—that 
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wanderings of Odysseus to the western or Tyrrhenian sea, and 
had planted the Cyclépes, the Lstrygones, the floating island 
of Aolus, the Lotophagi, the Phzeacians, &c., about the coast 
of Sicily, Italy, Libya, arsd Korkyra. In this way the wan 
island—the residence of Circé, and the extreme point of the 
wanderings of Odysseus, from whence he passes only to the 
ocean and into Hadés—came to be placed in the far west, 
while the 4a of AZétés was in the far east—not unlike our 
East and West Indies. The homer's brother and sister were 
separated and sent to opposite extremities of the Grecian 
terrestrial horizon.! 

The track from Idlkos to Kolchis, however, though plausible 
as far as it went, did not realise all the conditions of the 
genuine fabulous voyage: it did not explain the evidences of 
the visit of these maritime heroes which were to be found in 
Libya, in Kréte, in Anaphé, in Korkyra, in the Adriatic Gulf, 
in Italy, and in A&thalia. It became necessary to devise 
another route for them in their return, and the Hesiodic 
narrative was (as I have before observed), that they came back 
by the circumfluous ocean: first going up the river Phasis into 
the circumfluous ocean ; then following that deep and gentle 
stream until they entered the Nile, and came down its course 
to the coast of Libya. This seems also to have been the 
belief of Hekatzus.? But presently several Greeks (and 


Homer places Hétés in the east, while Circé is in the west, and that Homer 
refers the Argonautic voyage to the Euxine Sea. 

1 Strabo (or Polybius, whom he has just been citing) contends that 
Homer knew the existence of Aétés in Kolchis, and of Circé at Circeium, 
as historical persons, as well as the voyage of Jasin to £a as an historical 
fact. Upon this he (Homer) built a superstructure of fiction (wporuiGeupa) : 
he invented the brotherhood between them, and he placed both the one 
and the other in the exterior ocean (ovyyevelas re txaace taéy obre 
Bipxioutvov, nal Cwxeavicudy dupoiv, i. p. 20); perhaps also Jasén might 
have wandered as far as Italy, as evidences (ompeid twa) are shown that he 
did (ib.). 

But the idea that Homer conceived £étés in the extreme east and Circé 
in the extreme west, is not reconcileable with the Odyssey. The supposi- 
tion of Strabo is alike violent and unsatisfactory. 

Circé was worshipped as a goddess at Circeli (Cicero, Nat. Deor. iii. 
19). Hesiod, in the Theogony, represents the two sons of Circé by 
Odysseus as reigning over all the warlike Tyrrhenians (Theog. 1012), an 
undefined western sovereignty. The great Mamilian gens at Tusculum 
traced their descent to Odysseus and Circé (Dionys. Hal. iv. 45). 

2 There is an opinion cited from Hekatzus in Schol. Apoll. Rhod. iv. 
284, contrary to this, which is given by the same scholiast on iv. 259. 
But, in spite of the remarks of Clausen (ad Fragment. Hekatei, 187, p- 
98), I think that the Schol. ad iv. 284 has made a mistake in citing Heka, 
seus; the more so, as the scholiast, as printed from the Codex Parisinus. 
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Herodotus among them) began to discard the idea of a cir- 
cumfluous ocean-stream, which had pervaded their old 
geographical and astronomical fables, and which explained the 
supposed easy communication between one extremity of the 
earth and another. Another idea was then started for the 
returning voyage of the Argonauts. It was supposed that the 
river Ister, or Danube, flowing from the Rhipzan mountains 
in the north-west of Europe, divided itself into two branches, 
one of which fell into the Euxine Sea, and the other into the 
Adriatic, 

The Argonauts, fleeing from the pursuit of Eétés, had 
been obliged to abandon their regular course homeward, and 
had gone from the Euxine Sea up the Ister; then passing 
down the other branch of that river, they had entered into the 
Adriatic, the Kolchian pursuers following them. Such is the 
story given by Apollénius Rhodius from Timagétus, and 
accepted even by so able a geographer as Eratosthenés—who 
preceded him by one generation, and who, though sceptical in 
regard to the localities visited by Odysseus, seems to have 
been a firm believer in the reality of the Argonautic voyage.! 
Other historians again, among whom was Timzus, though they 
considered the ocean as an outer sea, and no longer admitted 
the existence of the old Homeric ocean-stream, yet imagined a 
story for the return-voyage of the Argonauts somewhat resem- 
bling the old tale of Hesiod and Hekateus. They alleged 
that the Argé, after entering into the Palus Meotis, had 
followed the upward course of the river Tanais ; that she had 
then been carried overland and launched in a river which had 
its mouth in the ocean or great outer sea, When in the 


cites the same opinion without mentioning Hekateus. According to the 
old Homeric idea, the ocean-stream flowed all round the earth, and was 
the source of all the principal rivers which flowed into the great internal 
sea, or Mediterranean (see Hekateus, Fr. 349; Klausen, ap. Arrian. ii. 
16, where he speaks of the Mediterranean as the peydAn 6dAacca). 
Fesraining ths old idea of the ocean-stream, Hekateus would naturally 
believe that the Phasis joined it: nor can I agree with Klausen (ad Fr. 
187) that this implies a degree of ignorance too gross to impute to him. 

l18n. Rhod. iv. 287; Schol. ad iv. 284; Pindar, Pyth. iv. 447, 
with Schol.; Strabo, i. p. 46-57; Aristot. Mirabil. Auscult. c, 105. 
Altars were shown in the Adriatic, which had been erected both by Jasén 
and by Médea (ib.). 

Aristotle believed in the forked course of the Ister, with one embouchure 
in the Euxine and another in the Adriatic : he notices certain fishes called 
arptxiat, who entered the river (like the Argonauts) from the Euxine, went 
up it as far as the point of bifurcation and descended into the Adriatic 
(Histor. Animal. viii. 15). Compare Ukert, Geographie der Griech. und 
Rémer, vol. iii. p. 145-147, about the supposed course of the Ister. 
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ocean, she had coasted along the north and west of Europe 
until she reached Gadés and the strait of Gibraltar, where she 
entered into the Mediterranean, and there visited the many 
places specified in the fable. _ Of this long voyage, in the outer 
sea to the north and west of Europe, many traces were affirmed 
to exist along the coast of the ocean.!_ There was again a third 
version, according to which the Argonauts came back as they 
went, through the Thracian Bosporus and the Hellespont. 
In this way geographical plausibility was indeed maintained, 
but a large portion of the fabulous matter was thrown over- 
board.? 

Such were the various attempts made to reconcile the Argo- 
nautic legend with enlarged geographical knowledge and 
improved historical criticism. The problem remained un- 
solved, but the faith in the legend did not the less continue. 
It was a faith originally generated at a time when the unassisted 
narrative of the inspired poet sufficed for the conviction of his 
hearers ; it consecrated one among the capital exploits of that 
heroic and superhuman race, whom the Greek was accustomed 
at once to look back upon as his ancestors and to worship con- 
jointly with his gods: it lay too deep in his mind either to 
require historical evidence for his support, or to be overthrown 
by geographical difficulties as they were then appreciated. 
Supposed traces of the past event, either preserved in the 
names of places, or embodied in standing religious customs 
with their explanatory comments, served as sufficient authenti- 
cation in the eyes of the curious inquirer. And even men 
trained in a more severe school of criticism contented them- 
selves with eliminating the palpable contradictions and 
softening down the supernatural and romantic events, so as 
to produce an Argonautic expedition of their own invention 
as the true and accredited history. Strabo, though he can 
neither overlook nor explain the geographical impossibilities 
of the narrative, supposes himself to have discovered the basis 
of actual fact, which the original poets had embellished or 

1 Diodér. iv. 56: Timaeus, Fragm. 53, Géller. Skymnus the geographer 
also adopted this opinion (Schol. Apoll. Rhod. 284-287). The pseudo- 
Orpheus in the poem called Argonautica seems to give a jumble of all the 
different stories. 

2 Diodér. iv. 49. This was the tale both of Sophoklés and of Kallimachus 
(Schol. Apoll. Rhod. iv. 284). 

See the Dissertation of Ukert, Beylage iv. vol. i. part 2, p. 320 of his 
Geographie der Griechen und Rémer, which treats of the Argonautic 
voyage at some length ; also J. H. Voss, Alte Weltkunde iiber die Gestalt 


der Erde, published in the second volume of the Kritische Blitter, pp. 162, 
314-326; and Forbiger, Handbuch der Alten Geographie-Einleitung, p. 8. 
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exaggerated. The golden fleece was typical of the great 
wealth of Kolchis, arising from gold-dust washed down by the 
rivers ; and the voyage of Jas6n was in reality an expedition at 
the head of a considerable army, with which he plundered this 
wealthy country and made extensive conquests in the interior.? 
Strabo has nowhere laid down what he supposes to have been 
the exact measure and direction of Jas6n’s march, but he 
must have regarded it as very long, since he classes Jasén with 
Dionysus and Héraklés, and emphatically characterises all the 
three as having traversed wider spaces of ground than any 
moderns could equal.? Such was the compromise which a 
mind like that of Strabo made with the ancient legends. He 
shaped or cut them down to the level of his own credence, 
and in this waste of historical criticism, without any positive 
evidence, he took to himself the credit of greater penetration 
than the literal believers, while he escaped the necessity of 
breaking formally with the bygone heroic world. 


CHAPTER XIV 
LEGENDS OF THEBES 


Tue Boedtians generally, throughout the historical age, 
though well endowed with bodily strength and courage,® are 


1 Strabo, i. p. 45. _He speaks here of the voyage of Phryxus, as well as 
that of JasOn, as having been a military undertaking (orparela) : so again, 
iii, p. 149, he speaks of the military expedition of Odysseus—4 rod 
*Otvoctws orparid, and % ‘HpaxAéous oxparia (ib.). Again, xi. p. 498. Of 
pio, alverrduaved thy "Idoovos orparelay mpoedOdyros wéxpt kal Mndlas Eri 
BE mpbrepov Tv Spltov. Compare also Justin, xlii. 2-3; Tacit. Anal. 





vi. 34. 

‘Strabo cannot speak of the old fables with literal fidelity: he unconsci- 
ously transforms them into quasi-historical incidents of his own imagination. 
Diodérus gives a narrative of the same kind, with decent substitutes for 
the fabulous elements (iv. 40-47-56). 

3 Strabo, i. p. 48. The far-extending expeditions undertaken in the 
eastern regions by Dionysus and Héraklés were constantly present to the 
mind of Alexander the Great as subjects of comparison with himself: he 
imposed upon his followers perilous and trying marches, from anxiety to 
equal or surpass the alleged exploits of Semiramis, Cyrus, Perseus, and 
Heéraklés. (Arrian, v. 2, 3; vi. 24, 33 vii. 10, 12. Strabo, iii, p. 1713 
xv. p. 686; xvii. p. 81.) 

3 The eponym Beebtus is son of Poseidén and Amé (Euphorion ap. 
Evstath, ad Iliad. ii, 507). It was from Arné in Thessaly that the 
Berétians were said to have come, when they invaded and occupied Bee6tia. 
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represented as proverbially deficient in intelligence, taste, and 
fancy. But the legendary population of Thébes, the Kad- 
meians, are rich in mythical antiquities, divine as well as 
heroic’ Both Dionysus and Héraklés recognise Thébes as 
their natal city. Moreover, the two sieges of Thébes by 
Adrastus, even taken apart from Kadmus, Antiopé, Amphion 
and Zethus, &c., are the most prominent and most character- 
istic exploits, next to the siege of Troy, of that pre-existing 
race of heroes who lived in the imagination of the historical 
Hellénes. 

It is not Kadmus, but the brothers Amphién and Zethus, 
who are given to us in the Odyssey as the first founders of 
Thébes and the first builders of its celebrated walls. They 
are the sons of Zeus by Antidpe, daughter of AsOpus. The 
scholiasts, who desire to reconcile this tale with the more 
current account of the foundation of Thébes by Kadmus, tell 
us that after the death of Amphién and Zethus, Eurymachus 
the warlike king of the Phlegyz, invaded and ruined the newly- 
settled town, so that Kadmus on arriving was obliged to 
refound it.) But Apollodérus, and seemingly the older 
logographers before him, placed Kadmus at the top, and 
inserted the two brothers at a lower point in the series. 
According to them, Bélus and Agen6ér were the sons of 
Epaphus (son of the Argeian 16) by Libya. Agenér went to 
Phcenicia and there became king: he had for his offspring 
Kadmus, Phoenix, Kilix, and a daughter Eurépa; though in 
the Iliad Eurépa is called daughter of Phcenix.? Zeus fell in 
love with Eurépa, and assuming the shape of a bull, carried 
her across the sea upon his back from Egypt to Kréte, where 
she bore to him Minés, Rhadamanthus, and Sarpédén. Two 
out of the three sons sent out by Agenér in search of their lost 
sister, wearied out by a long-protracted as well as fruitless 
voyage, abandoned the idea of returning home: Kilix settled 


Euripidés made him son of Poseidén and Melanippé. Another legend 
estes Deboss and Hellén as sons of Poseidén and Antiop@ (Hygin. 
. 157-186). 

The Tanagrean poetess Korinna (the rival of Pindar, whose compositions 
in the Boeétian dialect are unfortunately lost) appears to have dwelt upon 
this native Boe6tian genealogy: she derived the Ogygian gates of Thébes 
from Ogygus, son of Boedtus (Schol. Apollén. Rhod. iii. 1178), also the 
Fragments of Korinna in Schneidewin’s edition, fr. 2, 8,432, 
eens Odyss. xi, 262, and Eustath. ad loc. ‘Compare Schol. ad 
ia 3or. 

2 Tliad, xiv. 321. 10 is xepoéooa mpoudrwp of the Thébans. Eurip. 
Phoeniss.’ 247-676. 
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in Kilikia, and Kadmus in Thrace.1 Thasus, the brother or 
nephew of Kadmus, who had accompanied them in the voyage, 
settled and gave name to the island of Thasus. 

Both Herodotus and Euripidés represent Kadmus as an 
emigrant from Phoenicia, conducting a body of followers in 
quest of Eur6épa. The account of Apollod6rus describes him 
as having come originally from Libya or Egypt to Phcenicia: 
we may presume that this was also the statement of the earlier 
logographers Pherekydés and Hellanikus. Conén, who 
historicises and politicises the whole legend, seems to have 
found two different accounts; one connecting Kadmus with 
Egypt, another bringing him from Phcenicia. He tries to melt 
down the two into one, by representing that the Phoenicians, 
who sent out Kadmus, had acquired great power in Egypt— 
that the seat of their kingdom was the Egyptian Thébes—that 
Kadmus was despatched, under pretence indeed of finding 
his lost sister, but really on a project of conquest—and that 
the name Thébes, which he gave to his new establishment in 
Beoe6tia, was borrowed from Thébes in Egypt, his ancestorial 
seat? 

Kadmus went from Pheenicia to Thrace, and from Thrace 
to Delphi to procure information respecting his sister Eurépa, 
but the god directed him to take no farther trouble about her ; 
he was to follow the guidance of a cow, and to found a city on 
the spot where the animal should lie down. The condition 
was realised on the site of Thébes. The neighbouring foun- 
tain Areia was guarded by a fierce dragon, the offspring of 
Arés, who destroyed all the persons sent to fetch water. Kad- 
mus killed the dragon, and at the suggestion of Athéné sowed 
the dragon’s teeth in the earth:* there sprang up at once the 

3 Apollodér. ii. 1, 35 ii 1, 8 In the Hesiodic poems (ap. Schol. 
Acpoll. Rhod. ii. 178) Phoenix was recognised asson of Agen6r. Pherekydés 
also described both Phoenix and Kadmus as sons of Agen6r (Pherekyd. 
Fragm. 40, Didot). Compare Servius ad Virgil. @neid. i. 338. Phere- 
kydés expressly mentioned Kilix (Apollod. ib.). Besides the EipSrea of 
Stesichorus (see Stesichor. Fragm. xv. p. 73, ed. Kleine), there were 
several other ancient poemson the adventures of Eurdpa ; one in particular 
by Eumélus (Schol. ad Iliad. vi. 138), which, however, can hardly be the 
same as the ra Uy ra els Eipémny alluded to by Pausanias (ix. 5, 4). See 
‘Willner de Cyclo Epico, p. 57 (Minster, 1825). 

2 Conon, Narrat, 37.” Perfraps the most remarkable thing of all is the 
tone of unbounded self-confidence with which Coné6n winds up this tissue 
of uncertified suppositions—xep) piv Kd3u0v Kal OnBaw olxicews ofros 6 


Banbhs Adyas' 7d BF BANC pi00s Kal yonrela dxofs. 
3  Stesichor. (Fragm. 16; Kleine) ap. Schol. Eurip. Phoeniss. 680. The 


place where the heifer had lain down was still shown in the time of 
Pausanias (ix. 12, 1). 
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armed men called the Sparti, among whom he flung stones, 
and they immediately began to assault each other until all 
were slain except five. Arés, indignant at this slaughter, was 
about to kill Kadmus; but Zeus appeased him, condemning 
Kadmus to an expiatory servitude of eight years, after 
which he married Harmonia, the daughter of Arés and 
Aphrodité—presenting to her the splendid necklace fabricated 
by the hand of Héphestos, which had been given by Zeus to 
Eurépa.! All the gods came to the Kadmeia, the citadel of 
‘Thébes, to present congratulations and gifts at these nuptials, 
which seem to have been hardly less celebrated in the mythical 
world than those of Péleus and Thetis. The issue of the 
marriage was one son, Polydérus, and four daughters, Autonoé, 
Iné, Semelé and Agavé.? 

From the five who alone survived of the warriors sprung 
from the dragon’s teeth, arose five great families or gentes in 
‘Thébes ; the oldest and noblest of its inhabitants, coeval with 
the foundation of the town. They were called Sparti, and 
their name seems to have given rise, not only to the fable of 
the sowing of the teeth, but also to other etymological 
narratives.> 

All the four daughters of Kadmus are illustrious in fabulous 
history. Ind, wife of Athamas, the son of Aolus, has already 
been included among the legends of the Molids. Semelé 
became the mistress of Zeus, and inspired Héré with jealousy. 
Misguided by the malicious suggestions of that goddess, she 
solicited Zeus to visit her with all the solemnity and terrors 
which surrounded him when he approached Héré herself. 


Lysimachus, a lost author who wrote Thebaica, mentioned Eurépa as 
having come with Kadmus to Thébes, and told the story in many other 
respects very differently (Schol. Apoll. ‘Rhod. iii. 1179). 

1 Apollodér. iii, 4, 1-3. Pherekydés gave this account of the necklace, 
which seems to imply that Kadmus must have found his sister Eurdj 
The narrative here given is from Hellanikus; that of Pherekydés differed 
from it in some respects ; compare Hellanik. Fragm. 8and 9, and Pherekyd. 
Frag. 44. The resemblance of this story with that of Jas6n and ASétés (see 
‘above, chap. xiii.) will strike every one. It is curious to observe how the 
‘old logographer Pherekydés explained this analogy in his narrative; he 
said that Athéné had given half the dragon’s teeth to Kadmus and half to 
Aiétés (see Schol. Pindar. Isthm. vi. 13). 

® Hesiod, Theogon, 976. Leukothea, the sea-goddess, daughter of 
Kadmus, is mentioned in the Odyssey, v. 334; Diodér. iv. 2. 

3 Eurip. Phoeniss. 680, with the Scholia; Pherekydés, Fragm. 44 
Andrétion, ap. Schol. Pindar. Isthm. vi. 13. Dionysius (2) called the Sparti 
an €@vos Bowrlas (Schol. Phoeniss. /. ¢.). 

Even in the days of Plutarch there were persons living who traced their 
descent to the Sparti of Thébes (Plutarch, Ser. Num. Vindict. p. 563). 
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The god unwillingly consented, and came in his chariot in the 
midst of thunder and lightning, under which awful accompani- 
ments the mortal frame of Semelé perished. Zeus, taking 
from her the child of which she was pregnant, sewed it into 
his own thigh: after the proper interval the child was brought 
out and born, and became the great god Dionysus or Bacchus. 
Hermés took him to Iné and Athamas to receive their pro- 
tection. Afterwards, however, Zeus having transformed him 
into a kid to conceal him from the persecution of Héré, the 
nymphs of the mountain Nysa became his nurses.! 

Autonoé, the third daughter of Kadmus, married the pastoral 
hero or god Aristeeus, and was mother of Aktedn, a devoted 
hunter and a favourite companion of the goddess Artemis. 
She however became displeased with him—either because he 
looked into a fountain while she was bathing and saw her 
naked—or, according to the legend set forth by the poet 
Stesichorus, because he loved and courted Semelé—or accord- 
ing to Euripidés, because he presumptuously vaunted himself 
as her superior in the chase. She transformed him into a 
stag, so that his own dogs set upon and devoured him. The 
rock upon which Aktzén used to sleep when fatigued with 
the chase, and the spring whose transparent waters had too 
clearly revealed the form of the goddess, were shown to 
Pausanias near Plateea, on the road to Megara.? 


a Apollodd ti, 42-93 Diodér. iv. 2, 
2 See Apollod: 4, 33 Stesichor, Fragm. xvii. Kleine ; Pausan. i 
2,3; Eurip. Taceh. 337; Diod6r. iv. 81. ‘The old logographer Akusilaus 

copied Stesichorus. 

Upon this well-known story it is unnecessary to multiply references, I 
shall however briefly notice the remarks made upon it by Diodérus and by 
Pausanias, as an illustration of the manner in which the literary Greeks of 
a later day dealt with their old national legends. 

Both of them appear implicitly to believe the fact, that Akteén was 
devoured by his own dogs, but they differ materially in the explanation 
of it. 

Diodérus accepts and vindicates the miraculous interposition of the dis- 
pleased goddess to punish Aktze6n, who, according to one story, had 

asted of his superiority in the chase to Artemis,—according to another 
story, had presumed to solicit the goddess in marriage, emboldened 
great numbers of the feet of animals slain in the chase which he had hung 
up as ofits in her temple. ‘‘ It is not improbable (observes Diod6rus) 
that the goddess was angry on both these accounts. For whether Aktseon 
abused these se hanting presents so far as to make them the means of gratify- 
ing his own desires towards one unapproachable in wedlock, or whether 
he presumed to call himself an abler hunter than her with whom the gods 
themselves will not compete in this department,—in either case the wrath 
of the goddess against him was just and legitimate (6poAcyoupnévny kat 
Binalav Spyhy toxe ods adrdv % Beds). With perfect propriety therefore 
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Agavé, the remaining daughter of Kadmus, married Echién, 
one of the Sparti. The issue of these nuptials was Pentheus, 
who, when Kadmus became old, succeeded him as king of 
Thébes. In his reign Dionysus appeared as a god, the author 
or discoverer of the vine with all its blessings. He had 
wandered over Asia, India and Thrace, at the head of an 
excited troop of female enthusiasts—communicating and in- 
culcating everywhere the Bacchic ceremonies, and rousing in 
the minds of women that impassioned religious emotion which 
led them to ramble in solitary mountains at particular seasons, 
there to give vent to violent fanatical excitement, apart from 
the men, clothed in fawn-skins and armed with the thyrsus. 
The obtrusion of a male spectator upon these solemnities was 
esteemed sacrilegious. Though the rites had been rapidly 
disseminated and fervently welcomed in many parts of Thrace, 
yet there were some places in which they had been obstinately 
resisted and their votaries treated with rudeness ; especially by 
Lykurgus, king of the Edonian Thracians, upon whom a sharp 
and exemplary punishment was inflicted by Dionysus. 

Thébes was the first city of Greece to which Dionysus came, 
at the head of his Asiatic troop of females, to obtain divine 
honours, and to establish his peculiar rites in his native city. 
The venerable Kadmus, together with his daughters and the 
prophet Teiresias, at once acknowledged the divinity of the 
new god, and began to offer their worship and praise to him, 
along with the solemnities which he enjoined. But Pentheus 
vehemently opposed the new ceremonies, reproving and mal- 
treating the god who introduced them : nor was his unbelief at 
all softened by the miracles which Dionysus wrought for his 
own protection and for that of his followers. His mother 
Agavé, with her sisters and a large body of other women from 
Thébes, had gone out from Thébes to Mount Kitherén to 


(Ka6éAov 8% m8avds) was he transformed into an animal such as those he 
had hunted, and torn to pieces by the very dogs who had killed them.” 
(Diod. iv. 80.) 

Pausanias, a man of exemplary piety, and generally less inclined to 
scepticism than Diodérus, thinks the occasion unsuitable for a miracle or 
special interference. Having alluded to the two causes assigned for the 
displeasure of Artemis (they are the two first mentioned in my text, and 
distinct from the two noticed by Diod6rus), he proceeds to say, “ But I 
believe that the dogs of Akte6n went mad, without the interference of the 
goddess: in this state of madness they would have torn in pieces without 
distinction any one whom they met (Paus. ix. 2, 3. yd 8% kal Gvev Geo 
relOouar vicov Abacav emBadely rod Axralwvos robs kivas).” He retai 
the truth of the final catastrophe, but rationalises it, excluding the speci: 

itervention of Artemis, 
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celebrate their solemnities under the influence of the Bacchic 
frenzy. Thither Pentheus followed to watch them, and there 
the punishment due to his impiety overtook him. The aveng- 
ing touch of the god having robbed him of his senses, he 
climbed a tall pine for the purpose of overlooking the feminine 
multitude, who detected him in this position, pulled down the 
tree, and tore him in pieces. Agavé, mad and bereft of con- 
sciousness, made herself the foremost in this assault, and 
carried back in triumph to Thébes the head of her slaughtered 
son. The aged Kadmus, with his wife Harmonia, retired 
among the Illyrians, and at the end of their lives were changed 
into serpents, Zeus permitting them to be transferred to the 
Elysian fields. 

Polydérus and Labdakus successively became kings of 
Thébes: the latter at his death left an infant son, Laius, who 
was deprived of his throne by Lykus. And here we approach 
the legend of Antiopé, Zéthus and Amphién, whom the 
fabulists insert at this point of the Théban series. Antiopé is 
here the daughter of Nykteus, the brother of Lykus. She is 
deflowered by Zeus, and then, while pregnant, flies to Epépeus, 





1 Apollod. iii, 5, 3-4; Theocrit. Idyll, xxvi. Eurip. Bacch. passim. 
Such is the tragical plot of this memorable drama. It is a striking proof 
of the deep-seated reverence of the people of Athens for the sanctity of the 
Bacchic ceremonies, that they could have bome the spectacle of Agavé on 
the stage with her dead son’s head, and the expressions of triumphant 
sympathy in her action on the part of the Chorus (1168), Mdxaip’ ’Ayain ! 
This drama, written near the close of the life of Euripidés, and exhibited 
by his son after his death (Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 67), contains passages 
strongly inculcating the necessity of implicit deference to ancestorial 
authority in matters of religion, and favourably contrasting the uninquiring 
faith of the vulgar with the dissenting and inquisitive tendencies of superior 
minds: see v. 196; compare vv. 389 and 422— 
Oddy copufsueaba role Saiuorw. 
m gvseis airra nat 05 
One av 8: Lxpuv 7b cogdy etpyras godrer. 

Such reproofs ‘‘ insanientis sapientiz” certainly do not fall in with the plot 
of the drama itself, in which Pentheus appears as a Conservative, resisting 
the introduction of the new religious rites. Taken in conjunction with the 
emphatic and submissive piety which reigns through the drama, they 
countenance the supposition of Tyrwhitt, that Euripidés was anxious to 
repel the imputations, so often made against him, of commerce with the 
philosophers, and participation in sundry heretical opinions. 

Pacuvius in his Pentheus seems to have closely copied Euripidés; see 
Servius ad Virg. Zneid. iv. 469. 

‘The old Thespis had composed a tragedy on the subject of Pentheus: 
Suidas, @¢oms ; also Aschylus ; compare his Eumenidés, 25. 

‘According to Apollodérus (iii. 5, 5), Labdakus also perished in a similar 
way to Pentheus, ‘and from the like impiety,—exelve ppovdy xaparAhaia, 
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king of Sikyén: Nykteus dying entreats his brother to avenge 
the injury, and Lykus accordingly invades Siky6n, defeats and 
kills Epdpeus, and brings back Antiopé prisoner to Thébes. 
In her way thither, in a cave near Eleutherz, which was shown 
to Pausanias,! she is delivered of the twin sons of Zeus— 
Amphién and Zéthus—who, exposed to perish, are taken up 
and nourished by a shepherd, and pass their youth amidst 
herdsmen, ignorant of their lofty descent. : 

Antiopé is conveyed to Thébes, where, after undergoing a 
Jong persecution from Lykus and his cruel wife Dirké, she at 
length escapes, and takes refuge in the pastoral dwelling of 
her sons, now grown to manhood. Dirké pursues and requires 
her to be delivered up; but the sons recognise and protect 
their mother, taking an ample revenge upon her persecutors. 
Lykus is slain, and Dirké is dragged to death, tied to the horns 
of a bull? Amphién and Zéthus, having banished Laius, 
become kings of Thébes. The former, taught by Hermés, 
and possessing exquisite skill on the lyre, employs it in fortify- 
ing the city, the stones of the walls arranging themselves 
spontaneously in obedience to the rhythm of his song.® 

Zéthus marries Aéd6n, who, in the dark and under a 
fatal mistake, kills her son Itylus: she is transformed into a 

2 Pausan. i, 38, 9. 

2 For the adventures of Antiopé and her sons, see Apollod6r. iii. 5; 
Pausan. ii. 6, 2; ix. 5, 2. 

The narrative given respecting Epdpeus in the ancient Cyprian verses 
seems to have been very different from this, as far as we can judge from 
the brief notice in Proclus’s Argument,—és Enamebs gGe(pas thy Auxotpyov 
(Adxou) yuvaixa efewoph0n: it approaches more neatly to the story given 
in the seventh fable of Hyginus, and followed by Propertius (iii. 15) the 
eighth fable of Hyginus contains the tale of Antiopé as given by Euripides 
and Ennius. The story of Pausanias differs from both. 

The Scholiast ad Apollén. Rhod. i. 735, says that there were two 

sons named Anti pes one, daughter of As6pus, the other, daughter of 

‘kteus. Pausanias is content with supposing one only, really the daughter 
of Nykteus, but there wasa gfun that she was daughter of Asépus (ii. 6, 2). 
Asius made Antiopé daughter of AsOpus, and mother (both by Zeus and 
by Ep6peus: such a junction of divine and human paternity is of common 
occurrence in the Greek legends) of Zéthus and Amphin (ap. Paus. /. c.). 

The contradictory versions of the story are brought together, though not 
very perfectly, in Sterk’s Essay, De Labdacidarum Historia, p. 38-43 
(Leyden, 1829). 

This story about the lyre of Amphién is not noticed in Homer, but it 
was narrated in the ancient #47 és Evpéxny which Pausanias had read : the 
wild beasts as well as the stones were obedient to his strains (Paus. ix. 5, 
4). Pherekydés also recounted it (Pherekyd. Fragm. 102, Didot). The 
tablet of inscription (’Avaypagh) at Siky6n recognised Amphi6n as the 
first al of poetry and harp-music (Plutarch, de Musica, c. 3, 
p. 1132). 
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nightingale, while Zéthus dies of grief.1_ Amphién becomes the 
husband of Niobé, daughter of Tantalus, and the father of a 
numerous offspring, the complete extinction of which by the 
hands of Apollo and Artemis has already been recounted in 
these pagés. 

Here ends the legend of the beautiful Antiopé and her twin 
sons—the rude and unpolished, but energetic, Zéthus—and 
the refined and amiable, but dreamy, Amphién. For so 
Euripidés, in the drama of Antiopé unfortunately lost, presented 
the two brothers, in affectionate union as well as in striking 
contrast.2 It is evident that the whole story stood originally 
quite apart from the Kadmeian family, and so the rudiments 
of it yet stand in the Odyssey; but the logographers, by their 
ordinary connecting attifices, have opened a vacant place for 
it in the descending series of Théban mythes. And they have 
here proceeded in a manner not usual with them. For whereas 
they are generally fond of multiplying entities, and supposing 
different historical personages of the same name, in order to 
introduce an apparent smoothness in the chronology—they 
have here blended into one person Amphién the son of 
Antiopé and Amphién the father of Chléris, who seem clearly 
distinguished from each other in the Odyssey. They have 
farther assigned to the same person all the circumstances of 
the legend of Niobé, which seems to have been originally 
framed quite apart from the sons of Antiopé. 

Amphién and Zéthus being removed, Laius became king of 
Thébes. With him commences the ever-celebrated series of 
adventures of CEdipus and his family. Laius, forewarned by 
the oracle that any son whom he might beget would kill him, 
caused CEdipus as soon as he was born to be exposed on 
Mount Kitherén. Here the herdsmen of Polybus king of 

1 The tale of the wife and son of Zéthus is as old as the Od; (xix. 
525). Pansanias adds the statement that Zéthus died of grief (ix. 5, 5; 
Pherekydés, Fragm. 102, Did.). Pausanias, however, as well as Apolio- 
dérus, tells us that Zéthus married Thébé, from whom the name ‘Thébes 
was given to the city. To reconcile the conflicting pretensions of Zéthus 
and Amphién with those of Kadmus, as founders of Thébes, Pausanias 
supposes that the latter was the original settler of the hill of the Kadmeia, 
while the two former extended the settlement to the lower city (ix. 5, 1-3). 

2 See Valckenaer, Diatribé in Eurip. Relig. cap. 7, p. 583 Welcker, 
Griechisch. Tragéd. ii. p. 811. There is a striking resemblance between 
the Antiopé of Euripidés and the Tyr6 of Sophoklés in many points. 

Plato in his Gorgias has preserved a few fragments, and a tolerably clear 
general idea of the characters of Zéthus and Amphién (Gorg. 90-92); see 
also Horat. Epist. i. 18, 42. 

Both Livius and Pacuvius had tragedies on the scheme of this of Euripidés, 
the former seemingly a translation. 
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Corinth accidentally found him and conveyed him to their 
master, who brought him up as his own child. In spite of the 
kindest treatment, however, CEdipus when he grew up found 
himself exposed to taunts on the score of his unknown 
parentage, and went to Delphi to inquire of the god the name 
of his real father. He received for answer an admonition not 
to go back to his country; if he did so, it was his destiny to 
kill his father and become the husband of his mother. Know- 
ing no other country but Corinth, he accordingly determined 
to keep away from that city, and quitted Delphi by the road 
towards Boeétia and Phékis. At the exact spot where the 
roads leading to these two countries forked, he met Laius in a 
chariot drawn by mules, when the insolence of one of the 
attendants brought on an angry quarrel, in which CEdipus 
killed Laius, not knowing him to be his father.! 

On the death of Laius, Kreén, the brother of Jokasta, suc- 
ceeded to the kingdom of Thébes. At this time the country 
was under the displeasure of the gods, and was vexed bya 
terrible monster, with the face of a woman, the wings of a bird, 
and the tail of a lion, called the Sphinx ?—sent by the wrath 
of Héré, and occupying the neighbouring mountain of Phikium. 
The Sphinx had learned from the Muses a riddle, which she 
proposed to the Thébans to resolve; on every occasion of 
failure she took away one of the citizens and ate him up. Still 
no person could solve the riddle ; and so great was the suffering 
occasioned, that Kre6n was obliged to offer both the crown 
and the nuptials of his sister Jokasta to any one who could 

1 The spot called cx:orh 65ds (the Divided Way) where this event 
happened was memorable in the eyes of all literary Greeks, and is specially 
noticed by the traveller Pausanias, who still saw there (x. 5, 2) the tombs 
of Laius and his attendant. It is moreover in itself a very marked place, 
where the valley which runs north and south, from Daulis to Ambrysus 
and Antikyra, is met half way from the westward at right angles, but not 
crossed, by the ravine, which ascends from the Krisszean plain, passes 
under Delphi, reaches its highest point at Arakhova above Delphi, and 
then descends towards the east. Travellers going eastward from Delphi 
rust always have been stopped at this place by the precipices of Helikon, 
and must have turned either to the right or tothe left, Ifto the right, they 
would descend to the Gulf, or they might make their way into Boe6tia by 
the southern passes, as Kleombrotus did before the battle of Leuktra: if 
to the left, they would turn the south-east angle of Parnassus, and make 
their way by Daulis to the valley of Cheroneia and Elateia. Compare the 
description in K. O. Miiller, Orchomenos, c. i. p. 37. 

% Apollodér. 5, 8 An author named Evicus, in his work entitled 
Thébaica, ascribed this visitation to the anger of Dionysus (Schol. Hesiod. 
Theogon. 326). The Sphinx (or PAzx, from the Boeétian Mount Phikium) 


is as old as the Hesiodic Theogony,—@ix’ sAohv réne, Kadueloiow SAeOpov 
‘Theog. 326). 
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achieve the salvation of the city. At this juncture CEdipus 
arrived and solved the riddle: upon which the Sphinx immedi- 
ately threw herself from the acropolis and disappeared. Asa 
recompense for this service, Gcdipus was made king of Thébes, 
and married Jokasta, not aware that she was his mother. 

These main tragical circumstances—that CEdipus had ignor- 
antly killed his father and married his mother—belong to the 
oldest form of the legend as it stands in the Odyssey. The 
gods (it is added in that poem) quickly made the facts known 
to mankind. Epikasta (so Jokasta is here called) in an agony 
of sorrow hanged herself: CEdipus remained king of the 
Kadmeians, but underwent many and great miseries, such as 
the Erinnyes, who avenge an injured mother, inflict. A passage 
in the Iliad implies that he died at Thébes, since it mentions 
the funeral games which were celebrated there in honour of 
him. His misfortunes were recounted by Nest6r, in the old 
Cyprian verses, among the stories of aforetime.? A fatal curse 
hung both upon himself and upon his children, Eteoklés, 
Polynikés, Antigoné and Isméné. According to that narrative 
which the Attic tragedians have rendered universally current, 
they were his children by Jokasta, the disclosure of her true 
relationship to him having been very long deferred. But the 
ancient epic called CEdipodia, treading more closely in the 
footsteps of Homer, represented him as having after her death 
married a second wife, Euryganeia, by whom the four children 
were born to him: and the painter Onatas adopted this story 
in preference to that of Sophoklés.® 


1 Odyss. xi. 270, Odysseus, describing what he saw in the under-world, 
says— 

Hr or te ate ngaa 
Truandvy $ vier 88 by marep cbewapltas 
Tuer: dap & dvdmvora be0i Olcav sveponow. 
“ANAS we bv Opn rohvnpdry Gayea raazor, 

lane Gvacae, becir bhocs bud BovAder 
+H 8 By eis AtSdo wvAdprao xpartpoio 
“AWauérn Bpdxov aimby ad’ iymAoia peAdOpov, 
ea axed oxonery 19 8 thyea RANE Erioow 
Toad jad, faa re warpds “Epunies éxreAcovaw, 

* Tliad, xxiii. 680, with the scholiast who cites Hesiod. Proclus, 
-Argum. ad Cypria, ap. Diintzer, Fragm. Epic. Grace, p. 10. Néorap 8% & 
mapexBdces Binyeiran . . . kal 7d wepl Oi8lrouy, &c. 

S"Pausan. ix. 5, 5. Compare the narrative from Peisander in Schol. ad 
Eurip. Phoeniss. 1773 3 where, however, the blindness of Gidipus seems to 
be unconsciously interpolated out of the tragedians, In the old narrative 
of the Cyclic Thébais, CEdipus does not seem to be represented as blind 
(Leutsch, Thebaidis Cyclici Reliquiz, Gatting. 1830, p. 42). 

Pherekydés (ap. Schol. Eurip. Phceniss, 52) tells us that CEdipus had three 
children by Jokasta, who were all killed ‘by Erginus and the Minyze (this 
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The disputes of Eteoklés and Polynikés for the throne of 
their father gave occasion not only to a series of tragical family 
incidents, but also to one of the great quasi-historical events of 
legendary Greece—the two sieges of Thébes by Adrastus, king 
of Argos. The two ancient epic poems called the Thébais 
and the Epigoni (if indeed both were not parts of one very 
comprehensive poem) detailed these events at great length, 
and as it appears, with distinguished poetical merit; for Paus- 
anias pronounces the Cyclic Thébais (so it was called by the 
subsequent critics to distinguish it from the more modern 
Thébais of Antimachus) inferior only to the Iliad and Odyssey ; 
and the ancient elegiac poet Kallinus treated it as an Homeric 
composition.1 Of this once-valued poem we unfortunately 
possess nothing but a few scanty fragments. The leading 
points of the legend are briefly glanced at in the Iliad ; but 
our knowledge of the details is chiefly derived from the Attic 
tragedians, who transformed the narratives of their predecessors 
at pleasure, and whose popularity constantly eclipsed and 
obliterated the ancient version. Antimachus of Kolophén, 
contemporary with Euripidés, in his long epic, probably took 
no less liberties with the old narrative. His Thébaid never 
became generally popular, but it exhibited marks of study and 
elaboration which recommended it to the esteem of the Alex- 
andrine critics, and probably contributed to discredit in their 
eyes the old cyclic poem. 

The logographers, who gave a continuous history of this siege 
of Thébes, had at least three pre-existing epic poems—the 
Thébais, the CEdipodia, and the Alkmzé6nis,—from which they 
could borrow. The subject was also handled in some of the 


must refer to incidents in the old pene which we cannot now recover) ; 
then the four celebrated children by Euryganeia ; lastly, that he married 
a third wife, Astymedusa. Apollodérus follows the narrative of the 
tragedians, but alludes to the different version about Euryganeia,—eict 
B of paow, &e. (iii, 5, 8). 

Hellanikus (ap. Schol. Eur. Phceniss. 50) mentioned the self-inflicted 
blindness of Cidipus ; but it seems doubtful whether this circumstance was 
included in the narrative of Pherekydés. 

1 Pansan. ix. 9, 3. "EmorhOn Bt és tov wbAeuov Todroy Kad Een, Onfats* 
7a 88 Inn Taira KaAdivos, dpixduevos abray és uvhuny, Koncev “Ounpoy roy 
wothoavta elvat. KadAlvp 3e woAdol re kal Kio: Ad-you xara rabra tyvecav* 
eye Be Thy nolqow rabrny perd ye "IAidda Kal 72 Exy 72 és OdveTea exavs 
ddr, Thename in the text of Pausanias stands KaAaivos, an unknown. 
person: most of the critics recognise the propriety of substituting KaAAivos, 
and Leutsch and Welcker have given very sufficient reasons for doing so. 

The Augidpew eracta és @fBas, alluded to in the pseudo-Herodotean 
fe of Homer, seems to be the description of a special passage in this 

a 
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Hesiodic poems, but we do not know to what extent.1 The 
Thébais was composed more in honour of Argos than of 
Thébes, as the first line of it, one of the few fragments still 
preserved, betokens.? 


SIEGES OF THEBES 


The legend, about to recount fraternal dissension of the 
most implacable kind, comprehending in its results not only 
the immediate relations of the infuriated brothers, but many 
chosen companions of the heroic race along with them, takes 
its start from the paternal curse of CEdipus, which overhangs 
and determines all the gloomy sequel. 

Gdipus, though king of Thébes and father of four children 
by Euryganeia (according to the CEdipodia), has become the 
devoted victim of the Erinnyes, in consequence of the self- 
inflicted death of his mother, which he had unconsciously 
caused, as well as of his unintentional parricide. Though he 
had long forswor the use of all the ornaments and luxuries 
which his father had inherited from his kingly progenitors, yet 
when through age he had come to be dependent upon his two 
sons, Polynikés one day broke through this interdict, and set 
before him the silver table and the splendid wine-cup of Kadmus, 
which Laius had always been accustomed to employ. The old 
king had no sooner seen these precious appendages of the regal 
life of his father, than his mind was overrun by a calamitous 
frenzy, and he imprecated terrible curses on his sons, pre- 
dicting that there would be bitter and endless warfare between 
them. The goddess Erinnys heard and heeded him; and he 
repeated the curse again on another occasion, when his sons, 
who had always been accustomed to send to him the shoulder 
of the victims sacrificed on the altar, caused the buttock to be 
served to him in place of it. He resented this as an insult, 


1 Hesiod, ap. Schol. Iliad. xxiii. 680, which passage does not seem to 
me so much a: variance with the incidents stated in other poets as 
Leutsch ima; 

2 "Apyos nag Od, wodrvdlyior, EvOev Uvaxres (see Leutsch, ib. c 4, 

29). 
PS Fragm. of the Thébais, ap. Athen. xii. p. 465. 871 abr@ wapé@nxav 
eeadpara & danyopeicet, Aéywy obras" 


’ Tadevet 
Hise to caiS coplinte ypinegar 
bua appar abrap erara. 
iene Sérag HBéos ofvou" 
ie by os dpdcty wapaxciyeva marpis doio 
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and prayed the gods that they might perish each by the hand 
of the other. Throughout the tragedians as well as in the old 
epic, the paternal curse, springing immediately from the mis- 
guided Cdipus himself, but remotely from the parricide and 
incest with which he has tainted his breed, is seen to domineer 
over the course of events—the Erinnys who executes that curse 
being the irresistible, though concealed, agent. éschylus not 
only preserves the fatal efficiency of the paternal curse, but 
even briefly glances at the causes assigned for it in the Thébais, 
without superadding any new motives. In the judgement of 
Sophoklés, or of his audience, the conception of a father cursing 
his sons upon such apparently trifling grounds was odious ; and 
that great poet introduced many aggravating circumstances, 
describing the old blind father as having been barbarously 
turned out of doors by his sons to wander abroad in exile and 
poverty. Though by this change he rendered his poem more 
coherent and self-justifying, yet he departed from the spirit of 
the old legend, according to which CEdipus has contracted by 
his unconscious misdeeds an incurable taint destined to pass 
onward to his progeny. His mind is alienated, and he curses 
them, not because he has suffered seriously by their guilt, but 
because he is made the blind instrument of an avenging Erinnys 
for the ruin of the house of Laius. 


of kaxdy gumece Oupg. 
on her’ duporépoirw érapas 













a7; 
Blew © Gnbortoot ales Lane ‘Te waxed Te. 
See Leutsch, Thebaid. Cycl. Reliq. p. 3} 
The other fragment from the same rPebats is cited by the Schol. ad 
Soph. GEdip. Colon. 13783— 
Mextor bs evinae, xauai Rider, etm re wiGov. 
dpc, maidés wor bvedecovres brew 
our kal GARous ae 
Xepoin in’ dAAjAwy karapjuevas "Ai 
Ta 8% wapaxAhow TG erowoig wal Aloxvdes & roils ‘Berd én @fBas. In 
spite of the protest of Schutz, in his note, I think that the scholiast has 
understood the words érixoros rpopas (Sept. ad Theb. 787) in their plain 
and just meaning. 
1 The curses of CEdipus are very frequently and emphatically dwelt upon 
both by Aischylus and Sophoklés (Sept. ad Theb. 70-586, 655-697, &c. ; 
Q:dip. Colon. 1293-1378). The former continues the same point of view 
as the Thébais, when he mentions— 
+ Tas mepeBjuovs 
Kandpas Brasicppovos Olber68a(727) 5 
or, Adyou 7’ Kvoia nal ¢pevav Epwvds (Soph. Antig. 584). 
The Scholiast_on Sophoklés (CEd. Col. 1378) treats the cause assigned 
by the ancient Thébais for the curse vented by CEdipus as trivial and 
icrous. 
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After the death of (Edipus and the celebration of his funeral 
games, at which, amongst others, Argeia, daughter of Adrastus 
(afterwards the wife of Polynikés), was present, his two sons 
soon quarrelled respecting the succession. The circumstances 
are differently related; but it appears that, according to the 
original narrative, the wrong and injustice was on the side of 
Polynikés ; who, however, was obliged to leave Thébes and to 
seek shelter with Adrastus, king of Argos. Here he met Tydeus, 
a fugitive, at the same time, from Aitélia: it was dark when 
they arrived, and a broil ensued between the two exiles, but 
Adrastus came out and parted them. He had been enjoined 
by an oracle to give his two daughters in marriage to a lion 
and a boar, and he thought that this occasion had now arrived, 
inasmuch as one of the combatants carried on his shield a lion, 
the other a boar. He accordingly gave Deipylé in marriage 
to Tydeus, and Argeia to Polynikés: moreover he resolved 
to restore by armed assistance both his sons-in-law to their 
respective countries.” 

On proposing the expedition to the Argeian chiefs around 
him, he found most of them willing auxiliaries ; but Amphiardus 
—formerly his bitter opponent, though now reconciled to him, 
and husband of his sister Eriphylé—strongly opposed him,? 
denouncing the enterprise as unjust and contrary to the will 
of the gods. Again, being of a prophetic stock, descended 
from Melampus, he foretold the certain death both of himself 
and of the principal leaders, should they involve themselves as 
accomplices in the mad violence of Tydeus, or the criminal 
ambition of Polynikés. Amphiaraus, already distinguished both 
in the Kalydénian boar-hunt and in the funeral games of Pelias, 
was in the Théban war the most conspicuous of all the heroes, 
and absolutely indispensable to its success, But his reluctance 
to engage in it was invincible, nor was it possible to prevail 


The €geids at Sparta, who traced their descent to Kadmus, suffered 
from terrible maladies which destroyed the lives of their children; an 
oracle directed them to appease the Erinnyes of Laius and CEdipus by 
erecting a temple, upon which the maladies speedily ceased (Herodot. iv.). 

1 Hesiod, ap. Schol. Iliad. xxiii. 680. 

2 Apollodér. iii 5, 9; Hygin. f. 69; Aischyl. Sept. ad Theb. 573. 
‘Hyginus says that Polynikés came clothed in the skin of a lion, ani 
-‘Tydeus in that of a boar ; perhaps after Antimachus, who said that Tydeus 
had been brought up by swineherds (Antimach. Fragm. 27, ed. Diintzer ; 
ap. Schol. Iliad. iv. 400). Very probably, however, the old Thébais 
compared Tydeus and Polynikés to a lion and a boar, on account of their 
courage and fierceness ; a simile quite in the Homeric character. Mnaseas 
gave the words of the oracle (ap. Schol. Eurip. Phoeniss. 411). 

3 See Pindar, Nem. ix. 30, with the instructive Scholium. 
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upon him except through the influence of his wife Eriphylé. 
Polynikés, having brought with him from Thébes the splendid 
robe and necklace given by the gods to Harmonia on her 
marriage with Kadmus, offered it as a bribe to Eriphylé, on 
condition that she would influence the determination of 
Amphiaradus. The sordid wife, seduced by so matchless a 
present, betrayed the lurking place of her husband, and involved 
him in the fatal expedition.!_ Amphiardus, reluctantly dragged 
forth, and foreknowing the disastrous issue of the expedition 
both to himself and to his associates, addressed his last injunc- 
tions, at the moment of mounting his chariot, to his sons 
Alkmzé6n and Amphilochus, commanding Alkmz6n to avenge 
his approaching death by killing the venal Eriphylé, and by 
undertaking a second expedition against Thébes. 

The Attic dramatists describe this expedition as having been 
conducted by seven chiefs, one to each of the seven celebrated 
gates of Thébes. But the Cyclic Thébais gave to it a much 
more comprehensive character, mentioning auxiliaries from 
Arcadia, Messéné, and various parts of Peloponnésus :2 and 
the application of Tydeus and Polynikés at Mykénz in the 
course of their circuit made to collect allies, is mentioned in 
the Iliad. They were well received at Mykénz ; but the warn- 
ing signals given by the gods were so terrible that no Mykenzean 
could venture to accompany them.’ The seven principal chiefs 
however were Adrastus, Amphiardus, Kapaneus, Hippomed6n, 
Parthenopzeus, Tydeus and Polynikés.* 

The Kadmeians, assisted by their allies the Phékians and the 
Phlegyze, marched out to resist the invaders, and fought a 
battle near the Isménian hill, in which they were defeated and 
forced to retire within the walls. The prophet Teiresias 
acquainted them that if Mencekeus, son of Kre6n, would 
offer himself as a victim to Arés, victory would be assured to 
Thébes. The generous youth, as soon as he learnt that his 


1 Apollodér, iii. 6, 2. The treachery of “the hateful Eriphylé” is 
noticed in the Odyssey, xi. 327: Odysseus sees her in the under-world 
along with the many wives and daughters of the heroes. 

2 Pausan. ii. 20, 43 ix. 9, 1. His testimony to this, as he had read and 
admired the Cyclic Thébais, seems quite sufficient, in spite of the opinion 
of Welcker to the contrary (ABschylische Trilogie, p. 375). 

8 Tliad, iv. 376. 

4 There are differences in respect to the names of the seven ; /Eschylus 
(Sept. ad Theb. 461) leaves out Adrastus as one of the seven, and includes 
Eteoklus instead of him ; others left out Tydeus and Polynikés, and in- 
serted Eteoklus and Mekisteus (Apollodér. iii. 6, 3). Antimachus, in his 
poetical ZAébais, called Parthenopzus an Argeian, not an Arcadian (Schol. 
ad AEschyl. Sept. ad Theb. 532). 
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life was to be the price of safety to his country, went and 
slew himself before the gates. The heroes along with Adrastus 
now commenced a vigorous attack upon the town, each of the 
seven selecting one of the gates to assault. The contest was long 
and strenuously maintained ; but the devotion of Mencekeus 
had procured for the Thébans the protection of the gods. 
Parthenopzus was killed with a stone by Periklymenus ; and 
when the furious Kapaneus, having planted a scaling-ladder, 
had mounted the walls, he was smitten by a thunderbolt from 
Zeus, and cast down dead upon the earth. This event struck 
terror into the Argeians, and Adrastus called back his troops 
from the attack. The Thébans now sallied forth to pursue 
them, when Eteoklés, arresting the battle, proposed to decide 
the controversy by single combat with his brother. The 
challenge, eagerly accepted by Polynikés, was agreed to by 
Adrastus: a single combat ensued between the two brothers, 
in which both were exasperated to fury, and both ultimately 
slain by each other’s hand. This equal termination left the 
result of the general contest still undetermined, and the bulk 
of the two armies renewed the fight. In the sanguinary 
struggle which ensued, the sons of Astakus on the Théban 
side displayed the most conspicuous and successful valour. 
One of them,} Melanippus, mortally wounded Tydeus—while 
two others, Leades and Amphidikus, killed Eteoklus and 
Hippomedén. Amphiardus avenged Tydeus by killing Mela- 
nippus ; but unable to arrest the rout of the army, he fled with 
the rest, closely pursued by Periklymenus. The latter was 
about to pierce him with his spear, when the beneficence of 
Zeus rescued him from this disgrace—miraculously opening 
the earth under him, so that Amphiardus with his chariot and 
horses was received unscathed into her bosom.? The exact 

1 The story recounted that the head of Melanippus was brought to 
Tydeus as he was about to expire of his wound, and that he gnawed it with 
his teeth, a story touched upon by Sophoklés (apud Herodian. in Rhetor. 
OrRie yn poet Bacetylides (ap. Schol. Aristoph. A. 

e a s (ap. Schol. Aristoph. 
have handled the anny Deen cadtiey chan ‘Sophoklds. ets 1535) See 

We find the same allegation embodied in charges against real historical 
men: the invective of Montanus against Aquilius Regulus, at the beginning 
of the reign of Vespasian, affirmed, ‘‘ datam interfectori Pisonis pecuniam 
a Regulo, appetitumque morsu Pisonis caput” (Tacit. Hist. iv. 42). 

: * Apollade. iii, 6, 8. Pindar, Olymp. vi. 11; Mem. ix. 13-27. Pausan. 
ix. 8, 25 18, 2- 

Euripidés, in ‘the Phoenissse (1122 segg.), describes the battle generally ; 
see also Aisch. S. Th. 392. It appears by Pausanias that the Thébans had 
poems or legends of their own, relative to this war; they dissented in vari- 
ous points from the Cyclic Thébsis (ix. 18, 4). The Thébais said that 
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spot where this memorable incident happened was indicated 
by a sepulchral building, and shown by the Thébans down to 
the days of Pausanias—its sanctity being attested by the fact, 
that no animal would consent to touch the herbage which 
grew within the sacred inclosure. Amphiardus, rendered 
immortal by Zeus, was worshipped as a god at Argos, at 
Thébes, and at Orépus—and for many centuries gave answers 
at his oracle to the questions of the pious applicant. 

Adrastus, thus deprived of the prophet and warrior whom he 
regarded as “the eye of his army,” and having seen the other 
chiefs killed in the disastrous fight, was forced to take flight 
singly, and was preserved by the matchless swiftness of his 
horse Areién, the offspring of Poseidén. He reached Argos 
on his return, bringing with him nothing except “his garment 
of woe and his black-maned steed.” 2 


Periklymenus had killed Parthenopsus: the Thébans assigned this exploit 
to Asphodikus, a warrior not commemorated by any of the poets known 
to us. 

The village of Harma, between Tanagra and Mykaléssus, was affirmed 
by some to have been the spot where Amphiariius closed his life (Strabo, 
ix. p. 404) ; Sophoklés placed the scene at the Amphiarsium near OrOpus 
(ap. Strabon, ix. p. 399). 

Pindar, Olymp. vie 16. ‘Exrd 8° Unecra mupay venpav reAccOdvrar 
Tadaiovidas Elev dv @4Bator rowodtdy ri Exos’ MoOdw orparias dpOarudy 
duis Aupérepoy, udvrw 7’ ayaddy xal Bovp) pdxerdau. 

The scholiast affirms that these last expressions are borrowed by Pindar 
from the Cyclic Thébats 

‘The temple of Amphiarius (Pausan. ii. 23, 2), his oracle, seems to have 

been equal in estimation to every other except that of Delphi (Herodot. i. 
52; Pausan. i. 343 Cicero, Divin. i. 40). Croesus sent a rich present to 
Amphiaraus, rufdpevos abrod thy re dperhy xal rhy xdOny (Herod. 7. c.)3 
a striking proof how these interesting legends were recounted and believed 
as genuine historical facis. Other adventures of Amphiarius in the expedi- 
tion against Thébes were commemorated in the carvings on the Thronus at 
‘Amyklse (Pausan. iii, 18, 4). 
Asschylus (Sept. Theb. 611) seems to enter into the Théban view, doubt- 
less highly respectful towards Amphiarius, when he places in the mouth of 
the Kadmeian king Eteoklés such high encomiums on Amphiarius, and so 
marked a contrast with the other chiefs from Argos. 

2 Pausan, viii, 25, 5, from the Cyclic Thébats, Efyara Avyph gtpwr oby 





*Apelovs xvavoxalry; also Apollodér. iii. 6, 

"The celebrity of the horse Areién was extolled in the Iliad (xxiii. 346), 
in the Cyclic Thébais, and also in the Thébais of Antimachus (Pausan. 
ic): by the Arcadians of Thelpusia he was said to be the offspring of 
Démétér by Poseid6n,—he, and a daughter whose name Pausanias will not 
Sommuunicate, except to the initiated (4s 78 Srona de Breaderive Adyewr ob 
voulCovar, 2, ¢.). A different story is in the Schol, Iliad. x: 3 and in 
Antimachus, who affirmed that ‘‘Gza herself had produced him as a 
wonder to mortal men” (see Antimach. Frag. 16, p. 102; Epic. Grec. 
Frag. ed. Dilntzer). 
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Kreén, father of the heroic youth Mencekeus, succeeding to 
the administration of Thébes after the death of the two hostile 
brothers and the repulse of Adrastus, caused Eteoklés to be 
buried with distinguished honour, but cast out ignominiously the 
body of Polynikés as a traitor to his country, forbidding every 
one on pain of death to consign it to the tomb. He likewise 
refused permission to Adrastus to inter the bodies of his fallen 
comrades. This proceeding, so offensive to Grecian feeling, 
gave rise to two farther tales; one of them at least of the 
highest pathos and interest. Antigoné, the sister of Polynikés, 
heard with indignation the revolting edict consigning her 
brother’s body to the dogs and vultures, and depriving it of 
those rites which were considered essential to the repose of the 
dead. Unmoved by the dissuading counsel of an affectionate 
but timid sister, and unable to procure assistance, she deter- 
mined to brave the hazard, and to bury the body with her own 
hands. She was detected in the act; and Kre6n, though 
forewarned by Teiresias of the consequences, gave orders that 
she should be buried alive, as having deliberately set at naught~ 
the solemn edict of the city. His son Hemén, to whom she 
was engaged to be married, in vain interceded for her life. In 
an agony of despair he slew himself in the sepulchre to which 
the living Antigoné had been consigned; and his mother 
Eurydiké, the wife of Kreén, inconsolable for his death, 
perished by her own hand. And thus the new light which 
seemed to be springing up over the last remaining scion of the 
devoted family of CEdipus, is extinguished amidst gloom and 
horrors—which overshadowed also the house and dynasty 
of Kre6n.? 

The other tale stands more apart from the original legend, 
and seems to have had its origin in the patriotic pride of the 
Athenians. Adrastus, unable to obtain permission from the 
Thébans to inter the fallen chieftains, presented himself in 
suppliant guise, accompanied by their disconsolate mothers, 
to Théseus at Eleusis. He implored the Athenian warrior to 
extort from the perverse Thébans that last melancholy privilege 
which no decent or pious Greeks ever thought of withholding, 

1 Sophokl. Antigon. 581. Nav yap eéoxdras émtp ‘Pi(as éréraro pdos ev 
OlSixov Sduas, &c. 

‘The pathetic tale here briefly recounted forms the subject of this beautiful 
tragedy of Sophoklés, the argument of which is supposed by Boeckh to have 
been borrowed in its primary rudiments from the Cyclic Thébais or the 
Edipodia (Boeckh, Dissertation appended to his translation of the Anti- 
goné, c. x. p. 146): see Apollodér. iii. 7, 1. 

ZEschylus also touches upon the heroism of Antigoné (Sep. Theb. 984). 
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and thus to stand forth as the champion of Grecian public 
morality in one of its most essential points, not less than of 
the rights of the subterranean gods. The Thébans ob- 
stinately persisting in their refusal, Théseus undertook an 
expedition against their city, vanquished them in the field, and 
compelled them by force of arms to permit the sepulture of 
their fallen enemies. This chivalrous interposition, celebrated 
in one of the preserved dramas of Euripidés, formed a subject 
of glorious recollection to the Athenians throughout the 
historical age. Their orators dwelt upon it in terms of 
animated panegyric ; and it seems to have been accepted asa 
real fact of the past time, with not less implicit conviction than 
the battle of Marathén.1_ But the Thébans, though equally 
persuaded of the truth of the main story, dissented from the 
Athenian version of it, maintaining that they had given up the 
bodies for sepulture voluntarily and of their own accord. The 
tomb of the chieftains was shown near Eleusis even in the days 
of Pausanias.? 

The defeat of the seven chiefs before Thébes was amply 
avenged by their sons, again under the guidance of Adrastus :— 
Aigialeus son of Adrastus, Thersander son of Polynikés, 
Alkmeeén and Amphilochus, sons of Amphiarius, Diomédés 
son of Tydeus, Sthenelus son of Kapaneus, Promachus son of 
Parthenopzeus, and Euryalus son of Mekistheus, joined in this 
expedition, Though all these youthful warriors, called the 
Epigoni, took part in the expedition, the grand and prominent 
place appears to have been occupied by Alkmzé6n, son of 
Amphiaraus, Assistance was given to them from Corinth and 
Megara, as well as from Messéné and Arcadia; while Zeus 
manifested his favourable dispositions by signals not to be 
mistaken.? At the river Glisas the Epigoni were met by the 
Thébans in arms, and a battle took place in which the latter 
were completely defeated. Laodamas, son of Eteoklés, killed 
“®gialeus, son of Adrastus ; but he and his army were routed 
and driven within the walls by the valour and energy of 


1 Apollodér. iii, 7, 15; Eurip, Supp. fassim ; Herodot. ix. 27; Plato, 
Menexen. c. 9; Lysias, Epitaph. c. 4; Isokrat. Orat. Panegyr. p. 196, 
Auger. 

2 Pausan. i, 39, 2. “) = 

% Homer, Iliad, iv. 406. Sthenelus, the companion of Diomédés and 
one of the Epigoni, says to Agamemndn— 

as Ce a ete 

jauporepey Aady aya Teixos “Apetor, 
rl 3 Gea Za 

Real aglpee Src sere 
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Alkmzén. The defeated Kadmeians consulted the prophet 
Teiresias, who informed them that the gods had declared 
for their enemies, and that there was no longer any hope of 
successful resistance. By his advice they sent a herald to the 
assailants offering to surrender the town, while they themselves 
conveyed away their wives and children, and fled under the 
command of Laodamas to the Illyrians,! upon which the 
Epigoni entered Thébes, and established Thersander, son of 
Polynikés, on the throne. 

Adrastus, who in the former expedition had been the single 
survivor amongst so many fallen companions, riow found him- 
self the only exception to the general triumph and joy of the 
conquerors: he had lost his son A’gialeus, and the violent 
sorrow arising from the event prematurely cut short his life. 
His soft voice and persuasive eloquence were proverbial in the 
ancient epic.? He was worshipped as a hero both at Argos 
and at Sikyén, but with especial solemnity in the last-mentioned 
place, where his Heréum stood in the public agora, and where 
his exploits as well as his sufferings were celebrated periodically 
in lyric tragedies. Melanippus, son of Astakus, the brave 
defender of ‘Thébes, who had slain both Tydeus and Meki- 
stheus, was worshipped with no less solemnity by the Thébans.? 
The enmity of these two heroes rendered it impossible for both 
of them to be worshipped close upon the same spot. Accord- 
ingly it came to pass during the historical period, shortly after 
the time of the Solonian legislation at Athens, that Kleisthenés, 
despot of Siky6n, wishing to banish the hero Adrastus and 
abolish the religious solemnities celebrated in honour of the 
latter by the Sikyonians, first applied to the Delphian oracle 
for permission to carry this banishment into effect directly and 
forcibly. That permission being refused, he next sent to 
Thébes an intimation that he was anxious to introduce their 
hero Melanippus into Sikyén. The Thébans willingly con- 
sented, and he assigned to the new hero a consecrated spot in 
the strongest and most commanding portion of the Sikyonian 


| prytaneium. He did this (says the historian) “knowing that 


1 Apollodér. ii. 7, 4. Herodot. v. 57-61. Pausan. ix. 5, 73 9, 2. 
Diodér. iv. 65-66. 

Pindar represents Adrastus as concerned in the second expedition against 
Thébes (Pyth. viii. 40-58). 

2 TA@ocay 7 Adphorou meidexdynpey Exo (Tyrtzeus, Eleg. 7s Schneide- 
win); compare Plato, Phaedr. c. 118,‘ Adrasti paleate imago” meets 
the eye of Aineas in the under-world (Aineid, vi. 4! 

® About Melanippus, see Pindar, Nem. x. 36. o sepulchre was shown 
near the Proetid gates of Thébes (Pausan. ix. 18, 1). 

VOL. 1. R 
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Adrastus would forthwith go away of his own accord ; since ‘ 


Melanippus was of all persons the most odious to him, as 
having slain both his son-in-law and his brother.” Kleisthenés 
moreover diverted the festivals and sacrifices which had been 


offered to Adrastus, to the newly-established hero Melanippus; | 


and the lyric tragedies from the worship of Adrastus to that of 
Dionysus. But his dynasty did not long continue after his 


decease, and the Sikyonians then re-established their ancient | 


solemnities.! 

Near the Proetid gate of Thébes were seen the tombs of two 
combatants who had hated each other during life even more 
than Adrastus and Melanippus—the two brothers Eteoklés and 
Polynikés. Even as heroes and objects of worship, they still 
continued to manifest their inextinguishable hostility : those 
who offered sacrifices to them observed that the flame and the 
smoke from the two adjoining altars abhorred all communion, 
and flew off in directions exactly opposite. The Théban 
exegetes assured Pausanias of this fact. And though he did 
not himself witness it, yet having seen with his own eyes a 
miracle not very dissimilar at Pioniz in Mysia, he had no 
difficulty in crediting their assertion.? 

Amphiardus, when forced into the first attack of Thébes— 
against his own foreknowledge and against the warnings of the 
gods—had enjoined his sons Alkmaén and Amphilochus not 
only to avenge his death upon the Thébans, but also to punish 
the treachery of their mother, “ Eriphylé, the destroyer of her 


1 This very curious and illustrative story is contained in Herodot. v. 67. 
"Brel BE 4 Geds Toor ob wapediBov, AneAddy brfow (Kleisthenés, returning 
from Delphi) égpdvrife unxaviy rfabrds6"Aipnaros dmadAdteras. ‘Os 
Beol eeupiaba eBdnee, weuwas es Ohfas Tas Bowrlas, tpn Oérew exayayeabar 
Merdvinmoy roy *Aaranod’ of B& @nBair Bocas. "Ennydyero Bt tov MeAdy- 
trmoy 3 KreiSévns, kal yp Toiro Bel dwnyhoacbat, ds ExSiorov edvra 
*ABohora" bs Tév Te BBeApedy Manioria dxexrévee, xal rv yauBodv TwBéa. 

The Sikyonians (Herodotus says) rd re 8} EAAa erluwy Ty “ABonoToy, Kal 
apds, Th nd8ea abrod rpayixoiar xopoins eyépaipor* dv pdy Ardyusoy od Tysé- 
wvres, ry BE “ASpnorov. 

Adrastus was worshipped as a hero at Megara as well as at Siky6n: the 
Megarians affirmed that he had died there on his way back from Thébes 
(Pausan, i. 43, 13 Dieuchidas, ap. Schol. ad Pindar. Nem. ix. 31). His 
house at Argos was still shown when Pausanias visited the town (ii. 23, 2). 

2 Pansan. ix. 18.3. Ta 2a’ abrois Spdueva ob Gearduevos mirrd Byes orel- 
Anga elves. Gompare Hygin. f. 68. 

“Et nova fraterno veniet concordia fumo, 
‘Quem vetus accens4 separat ira pyrd.” 
(Ovid, Ibis, 35.) 


The tale was copied by Ovid from Kallimachus (Trist. v. 5, 38). 
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husband.”! In obedience to this command, and having 
obtained the sanction of the Delphian oracle, Alkmzén slew 
his mother ;? but the awful Erinnys, the avenger of matricide, 
inflicted on him a long and terrible punishment, depriving him 
of his reason, and chasing him about from place to place with- 


* out the possibility of repose or peace of mind. He craved 
” protection and cure from the god at Delphi, who required him 


~ to dedicate at the temple, as an offering, the precious necklace 


of Kadmus, that irresistible bribe which had originally 


, corrupted Eriphylé.$ He farther intimated to the unhappy 


sufferer, that though the whole earth was tainted with his crime, 
and had become uninhabitable for him, yet there was a spot of 


* ground which was not under the eye of the sun at the time 
* when the matricide was committed, and where therefore 


Alkmz6n yet might find a tranquil shelter. The promise was 


* realised at the mouth of the river Acheléus, whose turbid 
* stream was perpetually depositing new earth and forming 


additional islands. Upon one of these, near CEniadz, 
Alkmeén settled, permanently and in peace: he became the 


* primitive hero of Akarnania, to which his son Akarnan gave 


name.t The necklace was found among the treasures of 


Delphi (together with that which had been given by Aphrodité 


1 *AyBpoBduarr’ "Eppbany (Pindar, Nem. ix. 16). A poem Erifhyl? was 


. included among the mythical compositions of Stesichorus: he mentioned in 


it that Asklépius had restored Kapaneus to life, and that he was for that ~ 
reason struck dead by thunder from Zeus (Stesichor. Fragm. Kleine, 18, 
p. 74). Twotragedies of Sophoklés once existed, Zfigoni and Alkmatn 
(Welcker, Griechisch. Tragéd. i. p. 269): a few fragments also remain of 
the Latin’ Epigons and Alphesibea of Attius: Enniusand Attius both com- 


~ posed or translated from the Greek a Latin A/émaén (Poet. Scenic. Latin. 


ed. Both, pp. 33, 164, 198). 
2 Hyginus sgives the fable briefly (f. 73 ; see also Asklepiadés, ap. Schol. 
Odyss. xi. 326). In like manner, in the case of the matricide of Orestés, 


_, Apollo not only sanctions, but enjoins the deed ; but his protection against 


” the avenging Erinnyés is very tardy, not taking effect until after Orestés 


, had been long persecuted and tormented by them (see Eschyl, Eumen. 76, 


By 62). 

fr, the Alimabn of the later tragic writer Theodektés, a distinction was 
drawn: the gods had decreed that Eriphylé should die, but not that 
Alkmeén should killher (Aristot. Rhetoric. ii. 24). _Astydamas altered the 
story still more in his tragedy, and introduced Alkmz6n as killing his mother 
ignorantly and without being aware who she was (Aristot. Poetic. c 27). 
The murder of Eriphylé by her son was one of the wape:Anupévor wibor 
which could not be departed from ; but interpretations and qualifications 
were resorted to, in order to prevent it from shocking the softened feel- 
ings of the spectators: see the criticism of Aristotle on the A/kmaén of 
Eunpidis (Ethic. Nicom. iii. 1, 8). 

3 Ephorus ap. Athenee. vi. p. 232. 4 Thucyd. ii, 68-102. 
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to Helen), by the Phékian plunderers who stripped the temple 
in the time of Philip of Maced6n. The Phékian women 
quarrelled about these valuable ornaments. We are told that 
the necklace of Eriphylé was allotted to a woman of gloomy 
and malignant disposition, who ended by putting her husband 
to death ; that of Helen to a beautiful but volatile wife, who 
abandoned her husband from preference for a young Epirot. 

There were several other legends respecting the distracted 
Alkmz6n, either appropriated or invented by the Attic 
tragedians. He went to Phégeus, king of Ps6phis in Arcadia, 
whose daughter Arsinoé he married, giving as a nuptial present 
the necklace of Eriphylé. Being however unable to remain 
there, in consequence of the unremitting persecutions of the 
maternal Erinnys, he sought shelter at the residence of king 
Acheléus, whose daughter Kallirhoé he made his wife, and on 
whose soil he obtained repose.? But Kallirhoé would not be 
satisfied without the possession of the necklace of Eriphylé, 
and Alkmzé6n went back to Pséphis to fetch it, where Phégeus 
and his sons slew him. He had left twin sons, infants, with 
Kallirhoé, who prayed fervently to Zeus that they might be 
preternaturally invested with immediate manhood, in order to 
revenge the murder of their father. Her prayer was granted, 
and her sons Amphoterus and Akarnan, having instantaneously 
sprung up to manhood, proceeded into Arcadia, slew the 
murderers of their father, and brought away the necklace of 
Eriphylé, which they carried to Delphi.$ 

2 Athen, 2c. 

* Apollodér. iii. 7, 5~6: Pausan. viii. 24, 4. These two authors have 
preserved the story of the Akarnanians and the old form of the legend, 
representing Alkmze6n as having found shelter at the abode of the person or 
king Acheldus, and married his daughter: Thucydidés omits the Jersonality 
of Acheléus, and merely announces the wanderer as having settled on 
certain new islands deposited by the river. 

I may remark that this is a singularly happy adaptation of a legend to an 
existing’ topographical fact. Generally speaking, before any such adapta- 
tion can be rendered plausible, the legend is of necessity much transformed ; 
here it is taken exactly as it stands, and still fits on with great precision. 

‘phorus recounted the whole sequence of events as so much political 
history, divesting it altogether of the legendary character. AlkmzeOn and 
Diomédés, after having taken Thébes with the other Epigoni, jointly under- 
took an expedition into Aitélia and Akarnania: they first punished the 
enemies of the old CEneus, grandfather of Diomédés, and established the 
latter as ing in Kalyd6n; next they conquered Akarnania for Alkmzén. 
Alkmeén, though invited by Agamemnén to join in the Trojan war, would 
not consent to do so (Ephor. ap. Strabo. vii. p. 326; x. p. 462). 

3 Apollodér. , 73 Pausan, viii. 24, 3-4. His remarks upon the 
mischievous longing of Kallirhoé for the necklace are curious : he ushers 
them in by saying, that ‘‘ many men, and still more women, are given to 





i. 7, 
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Euripidés deviated still more widely from the ancient epic, 
by making Alkmzeén the husband of Manté, daughter of 
‘Teiresias, and the father of Amphilochus. According to the 
Cyclic Thébais, Manté was consigned by the victorious Epigoni 
as a special offering to the Delphian god; and Amphilochus 
was son of Amphiaraus, not son of Alkmzén.1 He was the 
eponymous hero of the town called the Amphilochian Argos, 
in Akarnania, on the shore of the Gulf of Ambrakia. Thucy- 
didés tells us that he went thither on his return from the 
Trojan war, being dissatisfied with the state of affairs which he 
found at the Peloponnésian Argos.? The Akarnanians were 
remarkable for the numerous prophets which they supplied to 
the rest of Greece ; their heroes were naturally drawn from the 
great prophetic race of the Melampodids. 

Thus ends the legend of the two sieges of Thébes; the 
greatest event, except the siege of Troy, in the ancient epic ; 
the greatest enterprise of war, between Greeks and Greeks, 
during the time of those who are called the Heroes. 


CHAPTER XV 
LEGEND OF TROY 


WE now arrive at the capital and culminating point of the 
Grecian epic,—the two sieges and capture of Troy, with the 
destinies of the dispersed heroes, Trojan as well as Grecian, 
after the second and most celebrated capture and destruction 
of the city. 

It would require | a large volume to convey any tolerable idea 


fallinto absurd desires,” &c, He recounts it with all the donne fod which 
belongs to the most assured matter of fact. 

‘A short allusion is in Ovid’s Metamorphoses (ix. 412). 

1 Thébaid, Cy. Reliqu. p. 70, Leutsch ; Schol. Apollén. Rhod. i. 408. 
The following lines cited in Athenzeus (vii, P 317) are supposed by Boeckh, 
with probable reason, to be taken from the Cyclic Thébais; a portion of 
the alivice of Amphiarius to his sons at the time of setting out on his 
last expedition— 

Tlovaverodés wot, réxvov, Exwv véov, "Aupidox’ fpeasy 

Tebow Tpepdfees tae bo Sark Digoytetees 
There were two tragedies composed by Euripidés, under the title of "AAK- 
paluv, 5 B12 Yogitos, and ’AAxpalwy, 6 81 Koplydov (Dindorf, Fragm. Eurip. 


- 77). 
Pd apollodér. iti. 7, 7 5 Thucyd. ii. 68. 
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of the vast extent and expansion of this interesting fable, first 
handled by so many poets, epic, lyric, and tragic, with their 
endless additions, transformations and contradictions,—then 
purged and recast by historical inquirers, who, under colour 
of setting aside the exaggerations of the poets, introduced a 
new vein of prosaic invention,—lastly, moralised and allegorised 
by philosophers. In the present brief outline of the general 
field of Grecian legend, or of that which the Greeks believed to 
be their antiquities, the Trojan war can be regarded as only 
one among a large number of incidents upon which Hekateeus 
and Herodotus looked back as constituting their fore-time. 
Taken as a special legendary event, it is indeed of wider and 
larger interest than any other, but it is a mistake to single it 
out from the rest as if it rested upon a different and more 
trustworthy basis. I must therefore confine myself to an 
abridged narrative of the current and leading facts ; and amidst 
the numerous contradictory statements which are to be found 
respecting every one of them, I know no better ground of 
preference than comparative antiquity, though even the oldest 
tales which we possess—those contained in the Iliad—evidently 
presuppose others of prior date. 

The primitive ancestor of the Trojan line of kings is 
Dardanus, son of Zeus, founder and eponymus of Dardania:! 
in the account of later authors, Dardanus was called the son of 
Zeus by Elektra, daughter of Atlas, and was farther said to 
have come from Samothrace, or from Arcadia, or from Italy ;* 
but of this Homer mentions nothings The first Dardanian 
town founded by him was in a lofty position on the descent of 
Mount Ida; for he was not yet strong enough to establish 
himself on the plain. But his son Erichthonius, by the favour 
of Zeus, became the wealthiest of mankind. His flocks and 
herds having multiplied, he had in his pastures three thousand 
mares, the offspring of some of whom, by Boreas, produced 
horses of preternatural swiftness. Trés, the son of Erichthonius, 
and the eponym of the Trojans, had three sons—TIlus, Assaracus, 
and the beautiful Ganymédés, whom Zeus stole away to become 
his cup-bearer in Olympus, giving to his father Trés, as the 
price of the youth, a team of immortal horses.® 

From Ilus and Assaracus the Trojan and Dardanian lines 
diverge ; the former passing from Ilus to Laomed6n, Priam and 

1 Tliad, xx. 215. 

# Hellanik. Fragm. 129, Didot; Dionys. Hal. i, 50-61; Apollodér. 
12, 1; Schol. Iliad, xviii. 486; Varro, ap. Servium ad Virgil. Aineid. 
167; Kephalon. Gergithius ap. Steph. Byz. v. ’AploBn. 

3 Iilad, v. 265; Hellanik. Fr. 146; Apollod. ii. v. 9. 
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j Hectér ; the latter from Assaracus to Capys, Anchisés and 


4Eneas. Ilus founded in the plain of Troy the holy city of 
Ilium ; Assaracus and his descendants remained sovereigns of 
Dardania.! 

It was under the proud Laomedén, son of Ilus, that Poseid6n 
and Apollo underwent, by command of Zeus, a temporary 
servitude ; the former building the walls of the town, the latter 
tending the flocks and herds. When their task was completed 
and the penal period had expired, they claimed the stipulated 
reward ; but Laomedén angrily repudiated their demand, and 
even threatened to cut off their ears, to tie them hand and 
foot, and to sell them in some distant island as slaves.? He 
was punished for this treachery by a sea-monster, whom 
Poseidén sent to ravage his fields and to destroy his subjects. 
Laomedén publicly offered the immortal horses given by Zeus 
to his father Trés, as a reward to any one who would destroy 
the monster. But an oracle declared that a virgin of noble 
blood must be surrendered to him, and the lot fell upon Hesioné, 
daughter of Laomedén himself. Héraklés, arriving at this 
critical moment, killed the monster by the aid of a fort built 
for him by Athéné and the Trojans,® so as to rescue both the 
exposed maiden and the people ; but Laomedén, by a second 
act of perfidy, gave him mortal horses in place of the match- 
less animals which had been promised. Thus defrauded of 
his due, Héraklés equipped six ships, attacked and captured 
Troy and killed Laomed6n,‘ giving Hesioné to his friend and 
auxiliary Telamén, to whom she bore the celebrated archer 
Teukros. A painful sense of this expedition was preserved 
among the inhabitants of the historical town of Ilium, who 
offered no worship to Héraklés.® 

Among all the sons of Laomed6n, Priam? was the only one 

1 Tliad, xx. 236, 

2 Iliad, vii. 4513 xxi. 456. Het ap, Schol. Lycophr. 393. 

3 Iliad, xx. 145; Dionys, Hal. i. 

‘ liad, v. 640. Meneklés (ap. Schol. Venet. ad Joc.) affirmed that this 
expedition of Héraklés was a fiction; but Diksearchus gave, besides, other 
exploits of the hero in the same neighbourhood, at Thébé Hypoplakié 
(Schol. Niad. vi. 396). 

® Diodér. iv. 32-49. Compare Venet. Schol. ad Iliad. viii, 284. 

® Strabo, xiii. p. § 

7 As Dardanus, Trds and Ilus are respectively eponyms of Dardania, 
Troy and Ilium, so Priam is eponym of the acropolis Pergamums, TIplauos 
is in the Holic dialect Méppayos (Hesychius): upon which Ahrens remarks, 
“‘Caeterum ex hac Molica nominis forma apparet, Priamum non minus 
arcis Mepyduew eponymum esse, quam Ilum urbis, Troem populi: Toyaua 
enim a Mepleva natum est, sin y mutate.” (Ahrens, De Dialecto Aolica, 
8, 7, p- 56; compear ibid. 28, 8, p. 150, wepp’ add), 
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who had remonstrated against the refusal of the well-earned 
guerdon of Héraklés; for which the hero recompensed him 
by placing him on the throne. Many and distinguished were 
his sons and daughters, as well by his wife Hekabé, daughter 
of Kisseus, as by other women.! Among the sons were 
Hect6r,? Paris, Déiphobus, Helenus, Trdilus, Polités, Poly- 
dérus ; among the daughters Laodiké, Kreiisa, Polyxena, and 
Kassandra, 

The birth of Paris was preceded by formidable presages; 
for Hekabé dreamt that she was delivered of a firebrand, and 
Priam, on consulting the soothsayers, was informed that the 
son about to be born would prove fatal to him. Accordingly 
he directed the child to be exposed on Mount Ida; but the 
inauspicious kindness of the gods preserved him ; and he grew 
up amidst the flocks and herds, active and beautiful, fair of 
hair and symmetrical in person, and the special favourite of 
Aphrodité.® 

It was to this youth, in his solitary shepherd’s walk on 
Mount Ida, that the three goddesses Héré, Athéné and 
Aphrodité were conducted, in order that he might determine 
the dispute respecting their comparative beauty, which had 
arisen at the nuptials of Péleus and Thetis,—a dispute brought 
about in pursuance of the arrangement, and in accomplish- 
ment of the deep-laid designs, of Zeus. For Zeus, remarking 
with pain the immoderate numbers of the then existing heroic 
race, pitied the earth for the overwhelming burden which she 
was compelled to bear, and determined to lighten it by exciting 
a destructive and long-continued war.t Paris awarded the 

1 Tliad, vi. 245; xxiv. 495. 

3 Hect6r was affirmed, both by Stesichorus and Ibykus, to be the son of 
Apollo (Stesichorus, ap. Schol. Ven. ad Iliad. xiv. 259; Ibyki Fragm. 
xiv. ed. Schneidewin): both Euphorién (Fr. 125, Meineke) and Alexander 
Xtélus follow the same idea. Stesichorus further stated, that after the 
siege Apollo had carried Hekabé away into Lykia te rescue her from 
captivity (Pausanias, x. 27, 1): according to Euripidés, Apollo had 
promised that she should die in Troy (Troad. 427). 

By Sapph6, Hect6r was given as a surname of Zeus, Zebs “Exrwp (Hesy- 
chius, v. “Exropes) ; a prince belonging to the regal family of Chios, anterior 
to the Ionic settlement, as mentioned by the Chian poet I6n (Pausan. vii. 
3,3), was so called, 

“9 Tliad, iif. 45-55 3 Schol. Iliad, iii, 3255 Hygin. fab. gr ; Apollodér. 
ili, 12, 5. 

‘ This was the motive assigned to Zeus by the old epic the rian 
‘Verses (Fram. 1, Dintz, peta; ap. Scholad lad 4)” orp 

'H 8 loropla rapt Zractvy 7G 7a Kixpia xenoinxdrs elxdvrt obras. 

“Hy bre wsipia guide xara xO6ve mhasueva... » 


nee n ee pee « Bapuarépvoy mAdros alm. 
Beds & Udy EAmqoe, cai ty wunsvais mpariSeooe 
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palm of beauty to Aphrodité, who promised him in recom- 
pense the possession of Helena, wife of the Spartan Menelaus, 
—the daughter of Zeus and the fairest of living women. At 
the instance of Aphrodité, ships were built for him, and he 
embarked on the enterprise so fraught with eventual disaster 
to his native city, in spite of the menacing prophecies of his 
brother Helenus, and the always neglected warnings of 
Kassandn.} 

Paris, on arriving at Sparta, was hospitably entertained by 
Menelaus as well as by Kastér and Pollux, and was enabled 
to present the rich gifts which he had brought to Helen.? 
Menelaus then departed to Kréte, leaving Helen to entertain 
his Trojan guest—a favourable moment which was employed 
by Aphrodité to bring about the intrigue and the elopement. 
Paris carried away with him both Helen and a large sum of 
money belonging to Menelaus—made a prosperous voyage to 
roy and arrived there safely with his prize on the third 
day. 

Menelaus, informed by Iris in Kréte of the perfidious return 
made by Paris for his hospitality, hastened home in grief and 
Bivbero xovbica: dvOpismwy raypisropa yalay, 

*Purigas moAéuov weysdny épry 'TAraxoio, 


10gpa xevisvecer Oavary Pépos: ot 8° evi Tpoiy 
“"Hpwes xreivovto, Aids 8° éreAciero BovAy. 

The same motive is touched upon by Eurip. Orest. 1635 ; Helen. 38 ; 
and seriously maintained, as it seems, by Chrysippus, ap. Plutarch. Stoic. 
Rep. p. 1049: but the poets do not commonly go back farther than the 
ig of Paris for Helen (Theognis, 1232; Simonid. Amorg. Fragm. 6, 
11 

¢ judgement of Paris was one of the scenes represented on the ancient 
en of Kypselus at Olympia (Pausan. v. 19, 1). 

1 Argument of the “En Kéxpia (ap. Diintzer, p. 10). These warnings 
of Kassandra form the subject of the obscure and affected poem of 
Lycophron, 

3 According to the Cyprian Verses, Helena was daughter of Zeus by 
Nemesis, who had in vain tried to evade the connexion (Athenz. viii. 334). 
Hesiod (Schol. Pindar. Nem. x. 150) represented her as daughter of 
Oceanus and Téthys, an oceanic nymph : Sapphé (Fragm. 17, Schneide- 
win), Pausanias iS i 33, 7), Apollodérus (iii. 10, 7), and Isokratés (Encom. 





Helen, v. ii. p. 366, Auger) reconcile the pretensions of Léda and Nemesis 
toa Ht of joint maternity (see Heinrichsen, De Carminibus Cypriis, 
P. 45-41 


1 Herodot. ii. 117. He gives distinctly the assertion of the Cyprian 
Verses which contradicts the argument of the poemas it appears in Proclus 
(Fragm. 1, 1), according to which latter Paris is driven out of his course by 
a storm and captures the city of Sidén. Homer (Iliad, vi. 293) seems, 
however, to countenance the statement in the argument. 

That Paris was guilty of robbery, as well as of the abduction of Helen, 

is several times mentioned in the Iliad (iii. 1445 vii. 350,363), also in the 
‘aigusent of the Cyprian Verses (see Aischyl. Agam. 534). 
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indignation to consult with his brother Agamemnén, as well as 
with the venerable Nest6r, on the means of avenging the 
outrage. They made known the event to the Greek chiefs 
around them, among whom they found universal sympathy: 
Nestér, Palamédés and others went round to solicit aid in a 
contemplated attack of Troy, under the command of Aga- 
memnén, to whom each chief promised both obedience and 
unwearied exertion until Helen should be recovered! Ten 
years were spent in equipping the expedition. The goddesses 
Héré and Athéné, incensed at the preference given by Paris to 
Aphrodité, and animated by steady attachment to Argos, Sparta, 
and Mykénz, took an active part in the cause ; and the horses 
of Héré were fatigued with her repeated visits to the different 
parts of Greece.? 

By such efforts a force was at length assembled at Aulis * in 
Bee6tia, consisting of 1186 ships and more than 100,000 men, 
—a force outnumbering by more than ten to one anything 
that the Trojans themselves could oppose, and superior to the 
defenders of Troy even with all her allies included. It com- 
prised heroes with their followers from the extreme points of 
Greece—from the north-western portions of Thessaly under 
Mount Olympus, as well as the western islands of Dulichium 
and Ithaca, and the eastern islands of Kréte and Rhodes. 

1 The ancient epic (Schol. ad Il. ii, 286-339) does not recognise the 
story of the numerous suitors of Helen, and the oath by which Tyndareus 
bound them all before he made the selection among them that each should 
swear not only to acquiesce, but even to aid in maintaining undisturbed 

ossession to the husband whom she should choose. This story seems to 

ave been first told by Stesichorus (see Fragme 20, ed. Kleine ; Apollod. 
iii. 10,8). Yet it was evidently one of the prominent features of the 
current legend in the time of Thucydidés (i. 9, Euripid. Iph. Aul. 51-80; 
Soph. Ajax, 1100). 

The exact spot in which Tyndareus exacted this oath from the suitors, 
near Sparta, was pointed out even in the time of Pausanias (iii. 20, 9). 

2 lliad, iv. 27-55: xxiv. 765, Argument Carm. Cypri. The point is 
emphatically touched upon by Dio Chrysostom (Orat. 335-336) in 
bs aut upon the old legend. Two years’ preparation—in Dictys 

ret. i. 16. 

* ‘The Spartan king Agesilaus, when about to start from Greece on his 
expedition into Asia Minor (396 B.c.), went to Aulis personally, in order 
that he too might sacrifice on the spot where Agamemnén had sacrificed 
when he sailed for Troy (Xenoph. Hellen. iii. 4, 4). 

Skylax (c. 60) notices the iepdy at Aulis, and nothing else: it seems to have 
been like the adjoining Delium, a temple with a small village grown up 
around it. 

Aulis is recognised as the port from which the expedition started, in the 
Hesiodic Works and Days (v. 650). 

“Tiiad, ii, 128, Uschold (Geschichte des Trojanischen Kriegs, p. 9, 
Stutgart, 1836) makes the total 135,000 men, 
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Agamemnén himself contributed 100 ships manned with the 
subjects of his kingdom Mykéna, besides furnishing 60 
ships to the Arcadians, who possessed none of their own. 
Menelaus brought with him 60 ships, Nestér from Pylus go, 
Idomeneus from Kréte and Diomédés from Argos, 80 each. 
Forty ships were manned by the Eleians, under four different 
chiefs ; the like number under Meges from Dulichium and 
the Echinades, and under Thoas from Kalydén and the 
other 4t6lian towns. Odysseus from Ithaca, and Ajax from 
Salamis, brought 12 ships each. The Abantes from Eubcea, 
under Elephénér, filled 40 vessels; the Boedtians, under 
Peneleés and Léitus, 50; the inhabitants of Orchomenos and 
Aspled6n, 30; the light-armed Lokrians, under Ajax son of 
Oileus,? 40; the Phékians as many. The Athenians, under 
Menestheus, a chief distinguished for his skill in marshalling 
an army, mustered 50 ships ; the Myrmidons from Phthia and 
Hellas, under Achilles, assembled in 50 ships; Protesilaus 
from Phylaké and Pyrasus, and Eurypylus from Ormenium, 
each came with 40 ships; Machaén and Podaleirius, from 
Trikka, with 30; Eumélus, from Phere and the lake Boebéis, 
with 11; and Philoktétés from Melibcea with 7; the Lapithe, 
under Polypeetés, son of Peirithous, filled. 4o vessels; the 
fénianes and Perrhebians, under Guneus,? 22; and the 
Magnétés, under Prothous, 40; these last two were from the 
northernmost parts of Thessaly, near the mountains Pélion and 
Olympus. From Rhodes, under Tlépolemus, son of Héraklés, 
appeared 9 ships; from Symé, under the comely but effeminate 
Nireus, 3 ; from Kés, Krapathus and the neighbouring islands, 
30, under the orders of Pheidippus and Antiphus, sons of 
Thessalus and grandsons of Héraklés.® 

Among this band of heroes were included the distinguished 


1 The Hesiodic Catalogue notices Oileus, or Ileus, with a singular ety- 
mology of his name (Fragm. 136, ed. Marktscheffel). 

2 Touvebs is the Heros Eponymus of the town of Gonnusin Thessaly ; the 
duplication of the consonant and shortening of the vowel belong to the 
Holic dialect (Ahrens, De Dialect. Aolic. 50, 4, p. 220). 

+ See the Catalogue in the second book of the Iliad. There must pro- 
bably have been a Catalogue of the Greeks also in the Cyprian Verses ; for 
a Catalogue of the allies of Troy is specially noticed in the Argument of 
Proclus (p. 12, Diintzer). 
idés (Iphig. Aul. 165-300) devotes one of the songs of the Chorus 
to a partial Catalogue of the chief heroes. 

According to Dictys Cretensis, all the principal heroes engaged in the 
expedition were kinsmen, all Pelopids (i. 14): they take an oath not to lay 
down their arms until Helen shall have been recovered, and they receive 
from Agamemnon a large sum of gold. 
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warriors Ajax and Diomédés, and the sagacious Nest6r ; while 
Agamemnén himself, scarcely inferior to either of them in 
prowess, brought with him a high reputation for prudence in 
command. But the most marked and conspicuous of all were 
Achilles and Odysseus ; the former a beautiful youth born of 
a divine mother, swift in the race, of fierce temper and irre- 
sistible might ; the latter not less efficient as an ally, from his 
eloquence, his untiring endurance, his inexhaustible resources 
under difficulty, and the mixture of daring courage with deep- 
laid cunning which never deserted him:1 the blood of the 
arch-deceiver Sisyphus, through an illicit connexion with his 
mother Antikleia, was said to flow in his veins,? and he was 
especially patronised and protected by the goddess Athéné. 
Odysseus, unwilling at first to take part in the expedition, had 
even simulated insanity; but Palamédés, sent to Ithaca to 
invite him, tested the reality of his madness by placing in the 
furrow where Odysseus was ploughing, his infant son Tele- 
machus. Thus detected, Odysseus could not refuse to join 
the Achzan host, but the prophet Halithersés predicted to him 
that twenty years would elapse before he revisited his native 
land.* To Achilles the gods had promised the full effulgence 
of heroic glory before the walls of Troy; nor could the place 
be taken without both his co-operation and that of his son 
after him. But they had forewarned him that this brilliant 
career would be rapidly brought to a close; and that if he 
desired a long life, he must remain tranquil and inglorious in 
his native land. In spite of the reluctance of his mother 
‘Thetis, he preferred few years with bright renown, and joined 
the Achzan host. When Nest6ér and Odysseus came to 
Phthia to invite him, both he and his intimate friend Patroklus 
eagerly obeyed the call.5 

Agamemnén and his powerful host set sail from Aulis ; but 

1 For the character of Odysseus, Iliad, iii, 202-220; x. 247. Odyss. 


xili, 295. 

‘The Philoktétés of Sophoklés carries out very justly the character of the 
Homeric Odysseus (see v. 1035)—more exactly than the Ajax of the same 
poet depicts it. 

3 Sophokl. Philoktét. 417, and Schol.—also Schol. ad Soph. Ajac. 190. 

3 Homer, Odyss. xxiv. 115; AEschyl, Agam. 841; Sophokl, Philoktét. 
ro11, with the Schol. Argument of the Cypria’in Heinrichsen, De 
Carmin. Cypr. p. 23 (the sentence is left out in Duntzer, p. 11). 

‘A lost tragedy of Sophoklés, *Odvece)s Mauduevos, handled this subject. 

Other Greek chiefs were not less reluctant than Odysseus to take part in 
the expedition ; see the tale of Poemandrus, forming a part of the temple 
legend of the Achilleium at Tanagra in Boeotia (Plutarch. Quast. Graec. p. 


299). 
* Hiad, i. 3525 ix. qrr. ® Hiad, xi. 782. 
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being ignorant of the locality and the direction, they landed by 
mistake in Teuthrania, a part of Mysia near the river Kaikus, 
and began to ravage the country under the persuasion that it 
was the neighbourhood of Troy. Telephus, the king of the 
country,! opposed and repelled them, but was ultimately de- 
feated and severely wounded by Achilles. The Greeks, now 
discovering their mistake, retired; but their fleet was dispersed 
by a storm and driven back to Greece. Achilles attacked and 
took Skyrus, and there married Deidamia, the daughter of 
Lycomédés.? Telephus, suffering from his wounds, was directed 
by the oracle to come to Greece and present himself to Achilles 
to be healed, by applying the scrapings of the spear with which 
the wound had been given: thus restored, he became the 
guide of the Greeks when they were prepared to renew their 
expedition.® 

The armament was again assembled at Aulis, but the 
goddess Artemis, displeased with the boastful language of 
Agamemnén, prolonged the duration of adverse winds, and 
the offending chief was compelled to appease her by the well- 
known sacrifice of his daughter Iphigeneia.* They then pro- 


1 Telephus was the son of Augé, daughter of king Aleus of Tegea in 
Arcadia, by Héraklés : respecting her romantic adventures, see the previous 
chapter on Arcadian legends—Strabo’s faith in the story (xii. p. 572). 

‘he spot called the harbour of the Achzans, near Gryneium, was stated 
to be the place where Agamemnén and the chiefs took counsel whether 
they should attack Telephus or not (Skylax, c. 97; compare Strabo, xiv. 

. 622). 
Pea Tliad, xi. 6645 Argum. Cypr. p. 11, Dilntzer ; Diktys Cret. ii, 34 

* Euripid. Telephus, Fragm. 20, Dindorf; Hygin. f. 101 ; Diktys, 
10. Euripidés had treated the adventure of Telephus in this lost tragedy : 
he gave the miraculous cure with the dust of the spear, apioroia: Adéyxns 
Oéryerar pirhuacr. Diktys softens down the prodigy: “ Achilles cum 
Machaone et Podalirio adhibentes curam vulneri,” &c. Pliny (xxxiv. 15) 
gives to the rust of brass or iron a place in the list of genuine remedies. 
~ Longe omnino a Tiberi ad Caicum: quo in loco etiam Agamemnén 
errasset, nisi ducem Telephum invenisset” (Cicero, Pro L. Flacco, c. 29). 
The portions of the Trojan legend treated in the lost epics and the 
tragedians, seem to have been just as familiar to Cicero as those noticed in 
the Iliad. 

Strabo pays comparatively little attention to any portion of the Trojan 
war except what appears in Homer. He even goes so far as to give a 
reason why the Amazons did not come to the aid of Priam: they were at 
enmity with him, because Priam had aided the Phrygians against them 
liad, iii. 188: in Strabo, rots "law must be a mistake for rois Sputlv). 
Strabo can hardly have tead, and never alludes to, Arktinus, in whove 

m the brave and beautiful Penthesileia, at the head of her Amazons, 
forms a marked epoch and incident of the war (Strabo, xii. 552). 

4 Nothing occurs in Homer respecting the sacrifice of Iphigeneia (see 
Schol. Ven. ad Il. ix. 145). 
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ceeded to Tenedos, from whence Odysseus and Menelaus were 
despatched as envoys to Troy, to redemand Helen and the 
stolen property. In spite of the prudent counsels of Anten6r, 
who received the two Grecian chiefs with friendly hospitality, 
the Trojans rejected the demand, and the attack was resolved 
upon. It was foredoomed by the gods that the Greek who first 
landed should perish: Protesilaus was generous enough to put 
himself upon this forlorn hope, and accordingly fell by the 
hand of Hecté6r. 

Meanwhile the Trojans had assembled a large body of allies 
from various parts of Asia Minor and Thrace: Dardanians 
under A&neas, Lykians under Sarpédén, Mysians, Karians, 
Meonians, Alizonians,! Phrygians, Thracians and Peonians.* 
But vain was the attempt to oppose the landing of the Greeks: 
the Trojans were routed, and even the invulnerable Kyknus,® 
son of Poseid6n, one of the great bulwarks of the defence, was 
slain by Achilles, Having driven the Trojans within their walls 
Achilles attacked and stormed Lyrnéssus, Pédasus, Lesbos and 
other places in the neighbourhood, twelve towns on the sea- 
coast, and eleven in the interior: he drove off the oxen of 
£neas and pursued the hero himself, who narrowly escaped 
with his life: he surprised and killed the youthful Trdilus, sori 
of Priam, and captured several of the other sons, whom he 
sold as prisoners into the islands of the A2gean.4 He acquired 


1 No portion of the Homeric Catalogue gave more trouble to Démétrius 
of Sképsis and the other expositors than these Alizonians (Strabo, xii, p. 
§49 ; xiii. p. 603): a fictitious place called Alizonium, in the region of Ida, 
was got up to meet the difficulty (€l7" “AA:(évioy, robr’ fon wewAacyévor 
pds thy Trav "AAévav dxdbeaw, &c., Strabo, /. ¢.). 

2 See the Catalogue of the Trojans (liad, i ii, 815-877). 

3 Kyknus was said by later writers to be king of Kolénz in the Troad 
(Strabo, xiii. p. 589-603; Aristotel. Rhetoric. ii. 23). AEschylus intro- 
duced upon the Attic stage both Kyknus and Memnoén in terrific equip- 
ments (Aristophan. Ran. 957. Ov8' &éxAnrroy abrobs Kixvous tywy xal 
Mépyovas xuBwvopadapomddous). Compare Welcker, Aischyl. Trilogie, 





P. 433. 

4 Tliad, xxiv. 752 ; Argument of the Cypria, pp. 11, 12, Duntzer. These 
desultory exploits of Achilles furnished much interesting romance to the 
later Greek poets (see Parthénius, Narrat. 21). See the neat summary of 
the principal events of the war in Quintus Smyru. xiv. 125-140; 
Chrysost. Or. xi. p. 338-342. 

Troilus is only once Tamed in the Tiad (xxiv, 253) ; he was mentioned 
also in the Cypria; but his youth, beauty, and untimely end made him an 
object of great interest with the subsequent poets. Sophoklés had a 
tragedy called Zrér/us (Welcker, Griechisch, Tragéd. i. p. 124); Tor 
dvdpirada Seordrny axddeoa, one of the Fragm. Even earlier than 
Sophoklés, his beauty was celebrated by the tragedian Phrynichus (Atheaz. 
xiii, p. 64; Virgil, Aineid, i 474; Lycophr6n, 307). 
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as his captive the fair Briséis, while Chryséis was awarded to 
Agamemné6n: he was moreover eager to see the divine Helen, 
the prize and stimulus of this memorable struggle ; and Aphro- 
dité _ Thetis contrived to bring about an interview between 
them. 

At this period of the war the Grecian army was deprived of 
Palamédés, one of its ablest chiefs. Odysseus had not forgiven 
the artifice by which Palamédés had detected his simulated 
insanity, nor was he without jealousy of a rival clever and 
cunning in a degree equal, if not superior, to himself; one 
who had enriched the Greeks with the invention of letters, of 
dice for amusement, of night-watches, as well as with other 
useful suggestions. According to the old Cyprian epic, Pala- 
médés was drowned while fishing, by the hands of Odysseus 
and Diomédés? Neither in the Iliad nor the Odyssey does the 
name of Palamédés occur; the lofty position which Odysseus 
occupies in both those poems—noticed with some degree of 
displeasure even by Pindar, who described Palamédés as the 
wiser man of the two—is sufficient to explain the omission.? 
But in the more advanced period of the Greek mind, when 
intellectual superiority came to acquire a higher place in the 
public esteem as compared with military prowess, the character 
of Palamédés, combined with his unhappy fate, rendered him 
one of the most interesting personages in the Trojan legend. 
Eschylus, Sophoklés and Euripidés each consecrated to him a 
special tragedy ; but the mode of his death as described in the 
old epic was not suitable to Athenian ideas, and accordingly he 
was represented as having been falsely accused of treason by 
Odysseus, who caused gold to be buried in his tent, and per- 
suaded Agamemnén and the Grecian chiefs that Palamédés had 
received it from the Trojans.‘ He thus forfeited his life, a 


1 Argument. Cypr. p. 11, Diintzer. Kal werd raira *Ay:Adebs ‘EAdvny 
dribupet Gedoagbai, nal ouvhyayor abrobs eis Td ard "Appodirn kal Oéris. 
‘A scene which would have been highly interesting in the hands of Homer. 

3 Argum, Cypr. 1, 1; Pausan, x. 31. The concluding portion of the 
ypria ‘Seems to have passed under the title of MaAaunbela (see Frag. 16 and 
18, p. 15, Diintzer ; Welcker, Der Episch. Cycl. p. 459; Eustath. ad 
Hom. Odjss. i. 

‘The allusion of Quintus Smyrnzeus (v. 197) seems rather to point to the 
story in the Cypria, which Strabo (viii, p. 368) appears not to have read, 

* "Pindar, Nem. vii. 21; Aristidés, Orat! 46, p. 260. 

« See the Fragments of the three tragedians, NaauhSns—Aristeidés, Or. 
xlvi. p. 260; Philostrat. Heroic. x.; Hygin. fab. 95-105. Discourses for 
and against Palamédés, one by Alkidamas, and one under the name of 
Gorgias, are printed in Reiske’s Orr. Grac. t. viii. pp. 64, 1023 Virgil, 
Zneid, ii, 82, with the ample commentary of Servius—Polyzen. Proce. p. 6- 
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victim to the calumny of Odysseus and to the delusion of the 
leading Greeks. The philosopher Sokratés, in the last speech 
made to his Athenian judges, alludes with solemnity and 
fellow-feeling to the unjust condemnation of Palamédés, as 
analogous to that which he himself was about to suffer; and 
his companions seem to have dwelt with satisfaction on the 
comparison. Palamédés passed for an instance of the slander- 
ous enmity and misfortune which so often wait upon superior 
genius.! 

In these expeditions the Grecian army consumed nine years, 
during which the subdued Trojans dared not give battle with: 
out their walls for fear of Achilles. Ten years was the fixed 
epical duration of the siege of Troy, just as five years was the 
duration of the siege of Kamikus by the Krétan armament 
which came to avenge the death of Minés:? ten years of pre- 
paration, ten years of siege, and ten years of wandering for 
‘Odysseus, were periods suited to the rough chronological 
dashes of the ancient epic, and suggesting no doubts nor 
difficulties with the original hearers. But it was otherwise when 
the same events came to be contemplated by the historicising 
Greeks, who could not be satisfied without either finding or 
inventing satisfactory bonds of coherence between the separate 
events. Thucydidés tells us that the Greeks were less numerous 
than the poets have represented, and that being moreover very 
poor, they were unable to procure adequate and constant pro- 
visions : hence they were compelled to disperse their army, 
and to employ a part of it in cultivating the Chersonese,—a 
part in marauding expeditions over the neighbourhood. Could 
the whole army have been employed against Troy at once (he 
says), the siege would have been much more speedily and easily 


Welcker (Griechisch. Tragéd. v. i. p. 130, vol. ii. p. 500) has evolved 
with ingenuity the remaining fragments of the lost tragedies. 

According to Diktys, Odysseus and Diomédés prevail upon Palamédés 
to be let down into a deep well, and then cast stones upon him (ii, 15). 

Xenophon (De Venatione, c. 1) evidently recognises the story in the 
Cypria, that Odysseus and Diomédés caused the death of Palamédés : but 
he cannot believe that two such exemplary men were really guilty of so 
iniquitous an act—xaxol 8& Expatay 1d Epyov. 

The marked eminence overtopping Napoli still bears the name of 
Palamidhi. 

1 Plato, Apolog. Socr. c. 32; Xenoph. Apol. Socr. 26; Memor. iv. 2, 
333 Liban. pro Socr. p. 242, ed. Morell. ; Lucian, Dial. Mort. 20. 

# Herodot. vii. 170. Ten years is a proper mythical period for a great 
war to last : the war between the Olympic gods and the Titan gods lasts 
ten years (Hesiod, Theogon. 636). Compare texdre énavrg (Hom. Odyss. 


avie 17). 
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concluded.! If the great historian could permit himself thus 
toamend the legend in so many points, we might have imagined 
that a simpler course would have been to include the duration 
of the siege among the list of poetical exaggerations, and to 
affirm that the real siege had lasted only one year instead of 
ten. But it seems that the ten years’ duration was so capital a 
feature in the ancient tale, that no critic ventured to meddle 
with it. 

A period of comparative intermission however was now at 
hand for the Trojans. The gods brought about the memor- 
able fit of anger of Achilles, under the influence of which he 
refused to put on his armour, and kept his Myrmidons in camp. 
According to the Cypria, this was the behest of Zeus, who had 
compassion on the Trojans : according to the Iliad, Apollo was 
the originating cause,? from anxiety to avenge the injury which 
his priest Chrysés had endured from Agamemn6n. For a con- 
siderable time, the combats of the Greeks against Troy were 
conducted without their best warrior, and severe indeed was the 
humiliation which they underwent in consequence. How the 
remaining Grecian chiefs vainly strove to make amends for his 
absence—how Hectér and the Trojans defeated and drove 
them to their ships—how the actual blaze of the destroying 
flame, applied by Hectér to the ship of Protesilaus, roused up 
the anxious and sympathising Patroklus, and extorted a reluct- 
ant consent from Achilles, to allow his friend and his followers 
to go forth and avert the last extremity of ruin—how Achilles, 
' when Patroklus had been killed by Hect6r, forgetting his anger 
in grief for the death of his friend, re-entered the fight, drove 
the Trojans within their walls with immense slaughter, and 
satiated his revenge both upon the living and the dead Hectér 
—all these events have been chronicled, together with those 
divine dispensations on which most of them are made to depend, 
in the immortal verse of the Iliad. 

Homer breaks off with the burial of Hect6r, whose body has 
just been ransomed by the disconsolate Priam ; while the lost 
poem of Arktinus, entitled the Athiopis, so far as we can judge 
from the argument still remaining of it, handled only the sub- 
sequent events of the siege. The poem of Quintus Smyrnzus, 
composed about the fourth century of the Christian ara, seems 
in its first books to coincide with the thiopis, in the subsequent 
books partly with the Ilias Minor of Leschés.® 

1 Thucyd. i. 1. * Homer, Iliad, i. 21. 

8 Tychsen, Commentat. de Quinto Smyrnzxo, § iii. c. 5-7. The "IAlov 
Tiépors was treated both by Arktinus and by Leschés: with the latter it 
formed a part of the Ilias Minor, 
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The Trojans, dismayed by the death of Hectér, were again 
animated with hope by the appearance of the warlike and 
beautiful queen of the Amazons, Penthesileia, daughter of 
Arés, hitherto invincible in the field, who came to their assist- 
ance from Thrace at the head of a band of her countrywomen. 
She again led the besieged without the walls to encounter the 
Greeks in the open field; and under her auspices the latter 
were at first driven back, until she too was slain by the invin- 
cible arm of Achilles. ‘The victor, on taking off the helmet of 
his fair enemy as she lay on the ground, was profoundly affected 
and captivated by her charms, for which he was scornfully 
taunted by Thersités: exasperated by this rash insult, he killed 
Thersités on the spot with a blow of his fist. A violent dispute 
among the Grecian chiefs was the result, for Diomédés, the 
kinsman of Thersités, warmly resented the proceeding; and 
Achilles was obliged to go to Lesbos, where he was purified 
from the act of homicide by Odysseus.! 

Next arrived Memnén, son of Tithénus and Eés, the most 
stately of living men, with a powerful band of black Ethiopians, 
to the assistance of Troy. Sallying forth against the Greeks, 
he made great havoc among them: the brave and popular 
Antilochus perished by his hand, a victim to filial devotion in 
defence of Nestér.? Achilles at length attacked him, and for 
along time the combat was doubtful between them : the prowess 
of Achilles and the supplication of Thetis with Zeus finally 
prevailed ; whilst Eés obtained for her vanquished son the con- 
soling gift of immortality. His tomb, however,’ was shown 


2 Argument of the Hthiopis, p. 16, Dintzer; Quint. Smyrn, lib. i; 
Diktys Cret. iv. 2-3, 

a Oy Philoktétés of Sophoklés, Thersités survives Achilles (Soph. Phil. 
358-445). 

2 Odyss, xi. 522, Keivoy 8h edAAtoroy Tov, werd Méuvova Biov : see also 
Odyss. iv. 187; Pindar, Pyth. vi. 31. Eschylus (ap. Strabo, xv. p. 728) 
conceives Memnén as a Persian starting from Susa, 

Ktesias gave in his history full details respecting the expedition of 
Memnén, sent by the king of Assyria to the relief of his dependent, Priam 
of Troy; all this was said to be recorded in the royal archives. The 
Egyptians affirmed that Memnén had come from Egypt (Diodér. ii. 22; 
compare iv. 77): the two stories are blended together in Pausanias, x, 31, 2. 
The Phrygians pointed out the road along which he had marched. 

% Argum. Aith, sf sup. : Quint. Smyrn. ii. 396-550; Pausan. x. 31, 1. 
Pindar, in praising Achilles, dwells much on his triumphs over Hect6r, 
‘Telephus, Memn6n, and Kyknus, but never notices Penthesileia (Olymp. 
ii, 90. Nem. iii. 60; vi. 52. Isthm. v. 43). i 

Zischylus, in the Suxovrects, introduced Thetis and Eés, each in ah 
attitude of supplication for her son, and Zeus weighing in his golden scales 
the souls of Achilles and Memnén (Schol. Ven. ad Iliad. viii. 70; Pollux, 
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near the Propontis, within a few miles of the mouth of the 
river Aisépus, and was visited annually by the birds called 
Memnonidés, who swept it and bedewed it with water from 
the stream. So the traveller Pausanias was told, even in 
the second century after the Christian cera, by the Hellespontine 
Greeks. 

But the fate of Achilles himself was now at hand. After 
routing the Trojans, and chasing them into the town, he was 
slain near the Skzean gate by an arrow from the quiver of Paris, 
directed under the unerring auspices of Apollo.! The greatest 
efforts were made by the Trojans to possess themselves of the 
body, which was however rescued and borne off to the Grecian 
camp by the valour of Ajax and Odysseus. Bitter was the grief 
of Thetis for the loss of her son; she came into the camp with 
the Muses and the Néreids to mourn over him; and when 
a magnificent funeral-pile had been prepared by the Greeks . 
to burn him with every mark of honour, she stole away the 
body and conveyed it to a renewed and immortal life in the 
island of Leuké in the Euxine Sea. According to some 
accounts he was there blest with the nuptials and company of 
Helen.? 

Thetis celebrated splendid funeral games in honour of her son, 
and offered the unrivalled panoply, which Héphestos had forged 
and wrought for him, asa prize to the most distinguished warrior 
in the Grecian army. Odysseus and Ajax became rivals for the 
distinction, when Athéné, together with some Trojan prisoners, 
who were asked from which of the two their country had sus- 
tained greatest injury, decided in favour of the former. The 
gallant Ajax lost his senses with grief and humiliation : in a fit 


iv. 130; Plutarch, De Audiend. Poet. p. 17). In the combat between 
Achilles and Memnén, represented on the chest of Kypselus at Olympia, 
Thetis and Eds were given each as aiding her son (Pausan. v. 19, 1). 

1 Tliad, xxii. 360 ; Sophokl. Philokt. 334; Virgil, Aineid, vi. 56. 

2 Argum, Asthiop. ut sup. ; Quint. Smyrn. 151-583 ; Homer, Odyss. v. 
310; Ovid, Mctam. 284; Eurip. Androm. 1262; Pausan. iii. 19, 13. 
‘According to Diktys (iv. 11), Paris and Deiphobus entrap Achilles by the 
promise of an interview with Polyxena and kill him. 

A minute and curious description of the Island Leuké, or ’AxiAAgws 
hie is given in Arrian (Periplus, Pont. Euxin. p. 21; ap. Geogr. Min. 
t. 1). 

The heroic or divine empire of Achilles in Scythia was recognised by 
Alkseus the poet (Alkei Fragm. Schneidew. Fr. 46), ‘AxsAded, 8 yas 
ZxvOueds pers. Eustathius (ad Dionys. Periégét. 307) gives the. story of 
his having followed Iphigeneia thither: compare Antonin. Liberal. 27. 

Tbykus represented Achilles as having espoused Médea in the Elysian 
Field (Ibyk. Fragm. 18, Schneidewin). Simonidés followed this story (ap. 
Schol. Apoll. Rhod. iv, 815). 
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of frenzy he slew some sheep, mistaking them for the men 
who had wronged him, and then fell upon his own sword. 
Odysseus now learnt from Helenus son of Priam, whom he 
had captured in an ambuscade,? that Troy could not be taken 
unless both Philoktétés and Neoptolemus, son of Achilles, 
could be prevailed upon to join the besiegers. ‘The former, 
having been stung in the foot by a serpent, and becoming in- 
supportable to the Greeks from the stench of his wound, had 
been left at Lemnus in the commencement of the expedition, 
and had spent ten years* in misery on that desolate island : but 
he still possessed the peerless bow and arrows of Héraklés, 
which were said to be essential to the capture of Troy. Dio 
médés fetched Philoktétés from Lemnus to the Grecian camp, 
where he was healed by the skill of Machaé6n,* and took an active 
part against the Trojans—engaging in single combat with Paris, 
and killing him with one of the Hérakleian arrows. The 
Trojans were allowed to carry away for burial the body of this 
prince, the fatal cause of all their sufferings ; but not until it 
had been mangled by the hand.of Menelaus.6 Odysseus went 


1 Argument of Athiopis and Ilias Minor, and Fragm. 2 of the latter, pp. 
17, 18, Diintz. : Quint. Smym. v. 120-482; Hom. Odyss. xi. 550 ; Pinder, 
Nem. vii. 26. The Ajax of Sophoklés, and the contending speeches 
between Ajax and Ulysses in the beginning of the thirteenth book of 
Ovid's Metamorphoses are too well known to need special reference. 

The suicide of Ajax seems to have been descril in detail in the 
Athiopis : compare Pindar, Isthm. iii. 51, and the Scholia ad /oc., which 
show the attention paid by Pindar to the minute circumstances of the old 
epic. See Fragm. 2 of the ‘IAlov Mépais of Arktinus, in Diintz, p. 22, 
which would seem more properly to belong to the Asthiopis. Diktys 
relates the suicide of Ajax, asa consequence of his unsuccessful competition 
with Odysseus, not about the arms of Achilles, but about the Palladium, 
after the taking of the city (v. 14). 

There were, iowever, many different accounts of the manner in which 
Ajax had died, some of which are enumerated in the argument to the 
drama of Sophoklés, Ajax is never wounded in the Iliad: Aéschylus 
made him invulnerable except under the armpits (see Schol. ad Sophok. 
Ajac. 833); the Trojans pelted him with mud—el wus Bapniely dxd Tod 
mod. (Schol. Iliad. xiv. 404.) 

2 Soph. Philokt. 

4 Soph. Philokt. 703. 70 wedéa puxd, *Os und! olvoxdrov mduaros “Hoty 
Bexers xpdvor, &e. 

In the narrative of Diktys (ii. 47), Philoktétés returns from Lemnus to 
Troy much earlier in the war, before the death of Achilles, and without any 
assigned cause, 

“According to Sophoklés, Héraklés sends Asklépius to Troy to heal 
Philoktétés (Soph. Philokt. 1415). 

The story of Philoktétés formed the subject of a tragedy by Aischylus 
and of another by Euripidés (both lost) as well as by Sophoklés. 

5 Argument. Iliad. Minor. Diints. 1c. Kal rdv vexpdy bad Meveddov 
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to the island of Skyrus to invite Neoptolemus to the army. 
The untried but impetuous youth, gladly obeying the call, 
received from Odysseus his father’s armour; while on the 
other hand, Eurypylus, son of Télephus, came from Mysia as 
auxiliary to the Trojans and rendered to them valuable service 
—turning the tide of fortune for a time against the Greeks, 
and killing some of their bravest chiefs, amongst whom were 
numbered Peneleés, and the unrivalled leech Macha6n.!_ The 
exploits of Neoptolemus were numerous, worthy of the glory of 
his race and the renown of his father. He encountered and 
slew Eurypylus, together with numbers of the Mysian warriors : 
he routed the Trojans and drove them within their walls, from 
whence they never again emerged to give battle: and he was 
not less distinguished for good sense and persuasive diction 
than for forward energy in the field.? 

Troy however was still impregnable so long as the Palladium, 
a statue given by Zeus himself to Dardanus, remained in the 
citadel ; and great care had been taken by the Trojans not only 
to conceal this valuable present, but to construct other statues 
so like it as to mislead any intruding robber. Nevertheless the 
enterprising Odysseus, having disguised his person with miser- 
able clothing and self-inflicted injuries, found means to penetrate 
into the city and to convey the Palladium by stealth away. 
Helen alone recognised him; but she was now anxious to 


karaKxioérra dversuevor Cdrovoty of Tpaes. See Quint. Smyrn. x, 240: 
he differs here in many respects from the arguments of the old poems as 








n by Proclus, both as to the incidents and as to their order in time 
(WDiktys, iv. 20). The wounded Paris flees to CEn6né, whom he had 
deserted in order to follow Helen, and entreats her to cure him by her 
skill in simples: she refuses, and permits him to die; she is afterwards 
stung with remorse, and hangs herself (Quint. Smyrn. x. 285-331 ; 
Apollodér. iii. 12, 6; Conén, Narrat. 233 see Bachet de Meziriac, 
Comment. sur les Epitres d’Ovide, t. i. p. 456). ‘The story of CEndné is 
wer ‘as Hellanikus and Kephaldn of Gergis (see Hellan. Fragm. 126, 
lot). 

1 To mark the way in which these legendary events pervaded and 
became embodied in the local worship, I may mention the received practice 
in the great temple of Asklépius (father of Macha6n) at Pergamus, even in 
the time of Pausanias. Télephus, father of Eurypylus, was the local hero 
and mythical king of Teuthrania, in which Pergamus was situated. In the 
hymns there sung, the poem and the invocation were addressed to 
‘Télephus ; but nothing was said in them about Eurypylus, nor was it 
permitted even to mention his name in the temple,—‘‘they knew him to 
be the slayer of Machaén:” &pxovra: piv amd Tydégov trav Sure, 
mpoogdove: dt obbty ds roy Elpdxvaory, ob5t apxhy ev 7G vag OéAovarw dvoud lew 
abrdy, ofa erierduevorpovéa bvra Maxdovos (Pausan. iii. 26, 7). 

3 Argument. Iliad. Minor. p. 17, Dintzer. Homer, Odyss, xi. 
510-520. Pausan, iii, 26, 7, Quint. Smyrn. vii. 553; viii. 201, 
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return to Greece, and even assisted Odysseus in concerting 
means for the capture of the town.! 

To accomplish this object, one final stratagem was resorted 
to. By the hands of Epeius of Panopeus, and at the suggestion 
of Athéné, a capacious hollow wooden horse was constructed, 
capable of containing one hundred men. In the inside of this 
horse, the é/r/e of the Grecian heroes, Neoptolemus, Odysseus, 
Menelaus and others, concealed themselves while the entire 
Grecian army sailed away to Tenedos, burning their tents and 
pretending to have abandoned the siege. The Trojans, over- 
joyed to find themselves free, issued from the city and contem- 
plated with astonishment the fabric which their enemies had left 
behind. They long doubted what should be done with it; and 
the anxious heroes from within heard the surrounding consulta- 
tions, as well as the voice of Helen when she pronounced their 
names and counterfeited the accents of their wives.2_ Many of 
the Trojans were anxious to dedicate it to the gods in the city 
as a token of gratitude for their deliverance; but the more 
cautious spirits inculcated distrust of an enemy's legacy. 
Laocoén, the priest of Poseid6én, manifested his aversion by 
striking the side of the horse with his spear. The sound 
revealed that the horse was hollow, but the Trojans heeded not 
this warning of possible fraud. The unfortunate Laocoén, a 
victim to his own sagacity and patriotism, miserably perished 
before the eyes of his countrymen, together with one of his 
sons: two serpents being sent expressly by the gods out of the 
sea to destroy him. By this terrific spectacle, together with the 
perfidious counsels of Sinon—a traitor whom the Greeks had 
left behind for the special purpose of giving false information—the 
Trojans were induced to make a breach in their own walls, and 
to drag the fatal fabric with triumph and exultation into their 
city.8 





1 Argument. Iliad. Minor. p. 18, Dintz. ; Arktinus 
i. 69; Homer, Odyss. iv. 246; Quint. Smyrn. x. 3545 
164, and the oth Excursus of Heyne on that book. 

Compare, with this legend about the Palladium, the Roman legend 
respecting the Ancylia (Ovid, Fasti, iii. 381). 

Odyss. iv. 2755 Virgil, Aineid, ii, 143 Heyne, Excurs, 3. ad Aineid. 
ii, Stesichorus, in his "1Alov Mépois, gave the number of heroes in the 
wooden horse as one hundred (Stesichor, Fragm. 26, ed. Kleine; compare 
Athenee, xiii. p. 610). 

® Odyss. viii. 492; xi. 522. Areinent of the *IAfev Mépoxs of Arktinus, 
p. 21, Diintz. Hygin. f. 108-135. Bacchylidés and Euphorion ap. Servium 
ad Virgil. Eneid. ii, 201. 

Both Sinon and Laoco6n came originally from the old epic poem of 
Arktinus, though Virgil may perhaps have immediately borrowed both 
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The destruction of Troy, according to the decree of the gods, 
was now irrevocably sealed. While the Trojans indulged in a 
night of riotous festivity, Sinon kindled the fire-signal to the 
Greeks at Tenedos, loosening the bolts of the wooden horse, 
from out of which the enclosed heroes descended. The city, 
assailed both from within and from without, was thoroughly 
sacked and destroyed; with the slaughter or captivity of the 
larger portion of its heroes as well as its people. The venerable 
Priam perished by the hand of Neoptolemus, having in vain 
sought shelter at the domestic altar of Zeus Herkeios. But his 
son Deiphobus, who since the death of Paris had become the 
husband of Helen, defended his house desperately against 
Odysseus and Menelaus, and sold his life dearly. After he was 
slain, his body was fearfully mutilated by the latter. 

Thus was Troy utterly destroyed—the city, the altars and 
temples,? and the population. Atneas and Antenér were per- 
mitted to escape, with their families, having been always more 
favourably regarded by the Greeks than the remaining Trojans. 
According to one version of the story, they had betrayed the 


them, and other matters in his second book, from a poem Bont unde 
the name of Pisander (see Macrob. Satur. v. 2; Heyne, Excurs. 1. 
Za. ii; Welcker, Der Episch, Kyklus, p. 97). ° We cannot give an 
either to Arktinus or Pisander for the masterly specimen of oratory which 
is put into the mouth of Sinon in the Aneid. 

In Quintus Smyrnzus (xii. 366), the Trojans torture and mutilate Sinon 
to extort from him the truth: his endurance, sustained by the inspiration 
of Héré, is proof against the extremity of suffering, and he adheres to his 
false tale. This is probably an incident of the old epic, though the 
delicate taste of Virgil, and his sympathy with the Trojans, has induced 
him to omit it. Euphorion ascribed the proceedings of Sinon to 
Odysseus : he also gave a different cause for the death of Laoco6n (Fr. 
35-36. p. 55, ed. Dintz., in the Fragments of Epic Poets after Alexander 
the Great), Sinon is érazpos *O8vccéws in Pausan. x. 27, 1. 

1 Odyss, viii, 515; Argument of Arktinus, ut sup: Euripid. Hecub. 
903; Virg. Ain. vi, 497; Quint. Smym. xiii, 35-229; Leschés ap. 
Pausan, x. 27, 2; Diktys, v. 12. Ibykus and Simonides also represented 
Def hobus as the avrepdorns "EAdmms (Schol. Hom, Iiad. xiii. 517). 

e night battle in the interior of Troy was described with all its fearful 
detail both by Leschés and Arktinus : the "1Alov Miépars of the latter seems 
to have been a separate poem, that of the former constituted a portion of 
the Ilias Minor (see Welcker, Der Epische Kyklus, p. 215): the 'IAfov 
Tiépors by the lyric poets Sakadas and Stesichorus probably added many 
new incidents. Polygnétus had painted a succession of the various 
calamitous scenes, drawn from the poem of Leschés, on the walls of the 
lesché at Delphi, with the name written over each figure (Pausan. x. 25-26). 

Hellanikus fixed the precise day of the month on which the capture took 
place (Hellan. Fr. 143-144), the twelfth day of Thargelida. 

® Aischl. Agamemn. 527— 


i ioroe ov 8s 
Bet rpaa maaan as Soavée* 
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city to the Greeks: a panther’s skin had been hung over the 
door of Antenér’s house as a signal for the victorious besiegers 
to spare it in the general plunder.!_ In the distribution of the 
principal captives, Astyanax, the infant son of Hectér, was cast 
from the top of the wall and killed, by Odysseus or Neoptolemus ; 
Polyxena, the daughter of Priam, was immolated on the tomb 
of Achilles, in compliance with a requisition made by the shade 
of the deceased hero to his countrymen ;? while her sister 
Kassandra was presented as a prize to Agamemnén. She had 
sought sanctuary at the altar of Athéné, where Ajax, the son of 
Oileus, making a guilty attempt to seize her, had drawn both 
upon himself and upon the army the serious wrath of the 
goddess, insomuch that the Greeks could hardly be restrained 
from stoning him to death. Andromaché and Helenus were 
both given to Neoptolemus, who, according to the Ilias Minor, 
carried away also Aineas as his captive.‘ 

Helen gladly resumed her union with Menelaus: she accom- 
panied him back to Sparta, and lived with him there many years 
in comfort and dignity,> passing afterwards to a happy immor- 
tality in the Elysian fields. She was worshipped as a goddess 
with her brothers the Dioskuri and her husband, having her 
temple, statue and altar at Therapne and elsewhere. Various 
examples of her miraculous intervention were cited among the 


1 This symbol of treachery also figured in the picture of Polygnétus. A 
different story appears in Schol. Iliad. iii 

8 Euripid. Hecub, 38-114, and Troad. 7165 Leschés ap. Pausan, x. 25, 
9; Virgil, Aineid, iii. 322, and Servius ad loc. 

"A romantic tale is found in Diktys respecting the passion of Achilles for 
Polyxena (iii. 2). 

*Odyss xi. 422. Arktinus, Argun. p. 21, Dinte Theognis, 1232 
Pausan, i, 15, 25 x. 26, 33 31, 1. As an expiation for this sin of their 
national hero, the Dobie sent to Ilium periodically some of their 
maidens, to do menial service in the temple of Athéné (Plutarch, Ser. 
Numin, Vindict. p. 557, with the citation from Euphorion or Kallimachus, 
Ditntzer, Epicc. Vet. p. 118). 

“Leschés, Fr. 7, Duntz. ; ap. Schol, Lycophr. 1263. Compare Schol. 
ad 1232, for the respectful recollection of Andromaché, among the 
traditions of the Molossian kings, as their heroic mother, and Strabo, xiii. 








+ 594 

® Such is the story of the old epic (see Odyss. iv. 260, and the fourth 
book generally; Argument of Ilias Minor, p. 20, Dintz.). Polygnétus, 
in the paintings above alluded to, followed the same tale (Pausan. x. 25, 3). 

The anger of the Greeks against Helen, and the statement that Mene- 
laus after the captors of Tréy approached her with revengeful purposes, 
but was so mollified by her surpassing beauty as to cast away his uplifted 
sword, belongs to the age of the tragedians (Aischyl. Agamem, 685-1455; 
Eurip. Androm. 600-629; Helen. 75-120; ‘Troad. 890-1057; compare 
also the fine lines in the Aineid, ii. 567-588). 
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Greeks. The lyric poet Stesichorus had ventured to denounce 
her, conjointly with her sister Klytamnéstra, in a tone of rude and 
phin-spoken severity, resembling that of Euripidés and Lyko- 
phr6én afterwards, but strikingly opposite to the delicacy and 
respect with which she is always handled by Homer, who 
never admits reproaches against her except from her own lips.? 
He was smitten with blindness, and made sensible of his im- 
piety; but having repented and composed a special poem 


1 See the description in Herodot. vi. 61, of the prayers offered to her, 
and of the miracle which she wrought, to remove the repulsive ugli 
a little Spartan girl of high family. Compare also Pindar, Olymp. iii. 2, 
and the Scholia at the beginning of the ode; Eurip. Helen. 1662, and 
Orest. 1652-1706; Isokrat. Encom, Helen. ii. p. 368, Auger; Dio 
Chrysost. Or. xi. p. 311. Oeds évoulo6n mapa rois “EAAnot: Theodektés 
ap. Aristot. Pol. i. 2,19. @elwy dx? dupoiy Exyovoy piCwpdrwr, 

8 Euripid. Troad.’ 982 seg. ; Lycophrén ap. Steph. Byz, v. Alyts; 
Stesichorus ap. Schol. Eurip. Orest. 239; Fragm. 9 and 10 of the *IAlov 
Téposs, Schneidewin- 

Odvera Tuvtdpews péCwr dior Geots mids AdOer Frcodsipov 
Kimpibor* xeiva 88 Tuv8dpew xovipaua: xohwodueva 
Atyduovs spryduavs ritnot 
Kai Aimeaavopas + + + + 








Further 

++ + ‘EA kxode? dmripe, &e. 
He had probably contrasted her with other females carried away by 
force. 

Stesichorus also affirmed that Iphigeneia was the daughter of Helen by 
Theseus, born at Argos before her marriage with Menelaus and made over 
to Klyteemnéstra ; this tale was erpetuated by the temple of Eileithyia at 
Argos, which the Argeians affirmed to have been erected by Helen 
(Pausan. ii. 22, 7). The ages ascribed by Hellanikus and other logo- 
graphers (Hellan. Fr. 74) to Theseus and Helen—he fifty years of age and 
she a child of seven—when he carried her off to Aphidnz, can never have 
been the original form of any poetical legend. These ages were probably 
imagined in order to make the mythical chronology run smoothly ; for 
‘Theseus belongs to the generation before the Trojan war. But we ought 
always to recollect that Helen never grows old (rhv yap odris tuper’ 
Geyhpwo—Quint. Smyr. x. 312), and that her chronology consists only with 
an immortal being. Servius observes (ad AEneid. ii. 601)—‘‘ Helenam 
immortalem fuisse indicat tempus. Nam constat fratres ejus cum 
Argonautis fuisse. Argonautarum filii cum Thebanis (Thebano Eteoclis 
et Polynicis bello) dimicaverunt. Item illorum filii contra Trojam bella 
gesserunt. Ergo, si immortalis Helena non fuisset, tot sine dubio seculis 
durare non posset.” So Xenophon, after enumerating many heroes of 
different ages, all popils of Cheirén, says that the life of Cheir6n suffices 
for all, he being brother of Zeus (De Venatione, c. 1). 

‘The daughters of Tyndareus are Klytemnéstra, Helen, and Timandra, 
all open to the charge advanced by Stesichorus: see about Timandra, wife 
of the Tegeate Echemus, the new fragment of the Hesiodic Catalogue, 
recently restored by Geel (Gottling, Pref. Hesiod. p. Ixi.). 

It is curious to read, in Bayle’s article A¢/ne, his critical discussion of 
the adventures ascribed to her—as if they were genuine matter of history, 
more or less correctly reported. 
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formally retracting the calumny, was permitted to recover his 
sight. In his poem of recantation (the famous palinode now 
unfortunately lost) he pointedly contradicted the Homeric nara- 
tive, affirming that Helen had never been at Troy at all, and 
that the Trojans had carried thither nothing but her image or 
eidélon.. It is, probably, to the excited religious feelings of 
Stesichorus that we owe the first idea of this glaring deviation 
from the old legend, which could never have been recommended 
by any considerations of poetical interest. 

Other versions were afterwards started, forming a sort of 
compromise between Homer and Stesichorus, admitting that 
Helen had never really been at Troy, without altogether 
denying her elopement. Such is the story of her having been 
detained in Egypt during the whole term of the siege. Paris, 
on his departure from Sparta, had been driven thither by 
storms, and the Egyptian king Préteus, hearing of the grievous 
wrong which he had committed towards Menelaus, had sent 
him away from the country with severe menaces, detaining 
Helen until her lawful husband should come to seek her. 
When the Greeks reclaimed Helen from Troy, the Trojans 
assured them solemnly, that she neither was nor ever had 
been, in the town; but the Greeks, treating this allegation as 
fraudulent, prosecuted the siege until their ultimate success 
confirmed the correctness of the statement. Menelaus did 
not recover Helen until, on his return from Troy, he visited 
Egypt.? Such was the story told by the Egyptian priests to 


1 Plato, Republic. ix. p. 587. ¢..10. Somep 7 ris EAdvns elwAov Ernal- 
xopds not repidxnrov yévertat ev Tpolp, dyvole Tob GAdOois. 

Tsokrat. Encom. Helen. t. ii. p. 370, Auger; Plato, Phadr. c. 44, p. 
243-244; Max. Tyr. Diss. xi. p. 320, Davis; Conén, Narr. 18; Dio 
Chrysost. Or. xi. p. 323. Tov pty Irnolxopoy ey rH Oorepoy dG Atyew, 
és 7d wapdway cdi xAetcevey } EAdvq ob3duoce, Horace, Od. 
i. 173 Epod. xvii. 42— 

ba Tefecete Hales Coste offensus vice, 
raterque magni Castoris, victi prece, 
‘Adempta vati reddidere lumina 
Pausan, iti. 19, 5. Virgil, surveying the war from the point of view of the 
Trojans, had no motive to look upon Helen with particular tenderness: 
Deiphobus imputes to her the basest treachery (Aineid, vi. 511, ‘* sce/us 
exitiale Lacene ;" compare ii, 567). 

2 Herodot. ii. 120, 0b yap Bh oBrw “ye pperoBrahhs Fw 5 Tplapos, od3* of 
EAAot mpochkovres aig, &c. The passage is too long to cite, but is 
highly curious: not the least remarkable part is the religious colouring 
which he gives to the new version of the story which he is adopti 
—‘the Trojans, though they had not got Helen, yet could not per 
the Greeks that this was the fact; for it was the divine will that they 
should be destroyed root and branch, in order to make it plain to man 
kind that upon great crimes the gods inflict great punishments,” 
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Herodotus, and it appeared satisfactory to his historicising 
mind.“ For if Helen had really been at Troy (he argues) she 
would certainly have been given up, even had she been mistress 
of Priam himself instead of Paris: the Trojan king, with all 
his family and all his subjects, would never knowingly have 
incurred utter and irretrievable destruction for the purpose of 
retaining her: their misfortune was, that while they did not 
possess, and therefore could not restore her, they yet found it 
impossible to convince the Greeks that such was the fact.” 
Assuming the historical character of the war of Troy, the 
remark of Herodotus admits of no reply; nor can we greatly 
wonder that he acquiesced in the tale of Helen’s Egyptian 
detention, as a substitute for the “incredible insanity” which 
the genuine legend imputes to Priam and the Trojans. Paus- 
anias, upon the same ground and by the same mode of 
reasoning, pronounced that the Trojan horse must have been 
in point of fact a battering-engine, because to admit the literal 
narrative would be to impute utter childishness to the defenders 
of the city. And Mr. Payne Knight rejects Helen altogether 
as the real cause of the Trojan war, though she may have been 
the pretext of it; for he: thinks that neither the Greeks nor 
the Trojans could have been so mad and silly as to endure 
calamities of such magnitude “for one little woman.”1 Mr. 
Knight suggests various political causes as substitutes ; these 
might deserve consideration, either if any evidence could be 
produced to countenance them, or if the subject on which they 
are brought to bear could be shown to belong to the domain 
of history. 

The return of the Grecian chiefs from Troy furnished matter 
to the ancient epic hardly less copious than the siege itself, 
and the more susceptible of indefinite diversity, inasmuch as 

Dio Chrysostom (Or. xi, p. 333) reasons in the same way as Herodotus 
against the credibility of the received narrative. On the other hand, Iso- 
kratés, in extolling Helen, dwells on the calamities of the Trojan war as a 
test of the peerless value of the prize (Encom. Hel. p. 360, Aug.): in the 
view of Pindar (Olymp. xiii, 56) as well as in that of Hesiod (Opp. Di. 165), 
Helen is the one prize contended for. ; 

Euripidés, in his tragedy of Helen, recognises the detention of Helen in 
Egypt and the presence of her efSwAoy at Troy, but he follows Stesichorus 
in denying her elopement altogether,—Hermes had carried her to Ey t in 
a cloud (Helen 35-45, 706): compare Von Hoff, De Mytho Helene 
Euripidee, cap. 2, p. tS [eydens 1843). 

2 Pausan. i, 23, 8; Payne Knight, Prolegg. ad Homer. c. 53. 
Euphorion construed the wooden horse into a Grecian ship called “Irwos, 
te Phe Horse” (Euphorion, Fragm. 34, ap. Ditntzer, Fragm. Epice. Gree. 
P. 5S ncyd. i123 via 
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those who had before acted in concert were now dispersed and 
isolated. Moreover the stormy voyages and compulsory wander- 
ings of the heroes exactly fell in with the common aspirations 
after an heroic founder, and enabled even the most remote 
Hellenic settlers to connect the origin of their town with this 
prominent event of their ante-histonical and semi-divine world. 
And an absence of ten years afforded room for the supposition 
of many domestic changes in their native abode, and many 
family misfortunes and misdeeds during the interval. One of 
these heroic “ Returns,” that of Odysseus, has been im- 
mortalised by the verse of Homer. The hero, after a series 
of long-protracted suffering and expatriation, inflicted on him 
by the anger of Poseidén, at last reaches his native island, but 
finds his wife beset, his youthful son insulted, and his substance 
plundered, by a troop of insolent suitors; he is forced to 
appear as a wretched beggar, and to endure in his own person 
their scornful treatment; but finally, by the interference of 
Athéné coming in aid of his own courage and stratagem, he 
is enabled to overwhelm his enemies, to resume his family 
position, and to recover his property. The return of several 
other Grecian chiefs was the subject of an epic poem by Hagias, 
which is now lost, but of which a brief abstract or argument 
still remains: there were in antiquity various other poems of 
similar title and analogous matter.! 

As usual with the ancient epic, the multiplied sufferings of 
this back-voyage are traced to divine wrath, justly provoked by 
the sins of the Greeks; who, in the fierce exultation of a 
victory purchased by so many hardships, had neither respected 
nor even ® spared the altars of the gods in Troy. Athéné, who 
had been their most zealous ally during the siege, was so 
incensed by their final recklessness, more especially by the 
outrage of Ajax, son of Oileus, that she actively harassed and 
embittered their return, in spite of every effort to appease her. 
The chiefs began to quarrel among themselves: their formal 
assembly became a scene of drunkenness ; even Agamemnén 
and Menelaus lost their fraternal harmony, and each man 
acted on his own separate resolution. Nevertheless, according 
to the Odyssey, Nestér, Diomédés, Neoptolemus, Idomeneus and 
Philoktétés, reached home speedily and safely; Agamemnén 


2 Suides, v. Négros. Willner, De Cydo Epico, p. 93. Also a poem 
"Arpedav wdQodos (Athenee. vi. p. 281). 
2" Upon this the turn of fortune in Grecian affairs depends (Aischyl. Age- 
memn. 338; Odyss. ii, 1305 Euripid. Tread. 69-95). 
® Odyss. iii. 130-161 ; ZEschyl. Agamemn, 650-662. 
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also arrived in Peloponnésus, to perish by the hand of a 
treacherous wife; but Menelaus was condemned to long 
wanderings and to the severest privations in Egypt, Cyprus 
and elsewhere, before he could set foot in his native land. The 
Lokrian Ajax perished on the Gyrean rock.! Though exposed 
to a terrible storm, he had already reached this place of safety, 
when he indulged in the rash boast of having escaped in 
defiance of the gods. No sooner did Poseidén hear this 
language, than he struck with his trident the rock which Ajax 
was grasping and precipitated both into the sea.2_ Kalchas the 
soothsayer, together with Leonteus and Polypeetés, proceeded 
by land from Troy to Kolophon.? 

In respect however to these and other Grecian heroes, tales 
were told different from those in the Odyssey, assigning to 
them a long expatriation and a distant home. Nest6r went to 
Italy, where he founded Metapontum, Pisa and Hérakleia:* 
Philoktétés 5 also went to Italy, founded Petilia and Krimisa, 
and sent settlers to Egesta in Sicily. Neoptolemus, under the 
advice of Thetis, marched by land across Thrace, met with 
Odysseus, who had come by sea, at Maroneia, and then pursued 
his journey to Epirus, where he became king of the Molossians.® 
Idomeneus came to Italy, and founded Uria in the Salentine 
peninsula. Diomédés, after wandering far and wide, went 
along the Italian coast into the innermost Adriatic gulf, and 


1 Odyss, iii, 188-196 ; iv. 5-87. The Egyptian city of Kanopus, at the 
mouth of the Nile, was believed to have taken its name from the pilot of 
Menelaus, who had died and was buried there (Strabo, xvii. p. 801 ; Tacit. 
Ann. i 60). Meveddios vdpos, so called after Menelaus (Dio Chrysost. xi. 
P. 361). 

+ Odyss. iv. 500. The epic Néoro: of Hagias placed this adventure 
of Ajax on the rocks of Kaphareus, a southern promontory of Eubcea 
(Argum. Néoro., p. 23, Dintzer). Deceptive lights were kindled on the 
dangerous rocks by Nauplius, the father of Palamédés, in revenge for the 
death of his son (Sophoklés, NavzAuos Tlupxaeds, a lost tragedy ; Hygin. f. 
116; Senec. Agamemn. 567). 

3 Argument. Néoroi, ut sup. There were monuments of Kalchas near 
Sipontum in Italy also (Strabo, vi. p. 284), as well as at Selgé in Pisidia 
(Strabo, xii, p. 570). 

4 Strabo, v. p. 2225 vi. p. 264. Vellei. Patere. i, 1s Servius ad An, 
x 119. ‘He had built a temple to Athéné in the island of Kes (Strabo, 
x. 487). 

® Strabo, vi. pp. 254, 2725 Virgil, Ain. iii. or, and Servius ad Joc. ; 
Lycophrén, 912. 

Both the tomb of Philoktétés and the arrows of Héraklés which he had 
used against Troy, were for a long time shown at Thurium (Justin, xx. 1). 

© Argument. Néorot, p. 23, Diintz. ; Pindar, Nem. iv. 51. According 
to Pindar, however, Neoptolemus comes from Troy by sea, misses the 
island of Skyrus, and sails round to the Epeirotic Ephyra (Nem. vii. 37). 
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finally settled in Daunia, founding the cities of Argyrippa, 
Beneventum, Atria and Diomédeia: by the favour of Athéné 
he became immortal, and was worshipped as a god in many 
different places.1_ The Lokrian followers of Ajax founded the 
Epizephyrian Lokri on the southernmost corner of Italy,’ 
besides another settlement in Libya. I have spoken in another 
place of the compulsory exile of Teukros, who besides founding 
the city of Salamis in Cyprus, is said to have established some 
settlements in the Iberian peninsula.? Menestheus the Athenian 
did the like, and also founded both Elaa in Mysia and Skyl- 
letium in Italy.4 The Arcadian chief Agapenér founded Paphus 
in Cyprus.S Epeius, of Panopeus in Phékis, the constructor 
of the Trojan horse with the aid of the goddess Athéné, settled 
at Lagaria near Sybaris on the coast of Italy; and the very 
tools which he had employed in that remarkable fabric were 
shown down to a late date in the temple of Athéné at Meta- 
pontum.® Temples, altars and towns were also pointed out 
in Asia Minor, in Samos and in Kréte, the foundation of 
Agamemnén or of his followers.’ The inhabitants of the 
Grecian town of Skioné, in the Thracian peninsula called 
Palléné or Pelléné, accounted themselves the offspring of the 
Pellénians from Achza in Peloponnésus, who had served under 
Agamemnén before Troy, and who on their return from the 

1 Pindar, Nem. x. 7, with the Scholia. Strabo, iii p. 1503 v. p. 214- 
arg; vi. p. 284. Stephan. Byz. *Apylpirxa, AsonnBel sistotle recog. 
nises him as buried in the Diomedean islands in the Adriatic (Anthol. Gr. 
Brunck, i. p. 178). 

The identical tripod which had been gained by Diomédés, as victor in 
the chariot-race at the funeral games of Batroklus” was shown'at Delphi iz 
the time of Phanias, attested by an inscription, as well as the dagger which 
had been worn by Helika6n, son of Antendr (Athenz. vi. p. 232). 

® Virgil, Aineid, ili. 399 ; xi. 265; and Servius, ibid, Ajax, the son of 
Oifleus, was worshipped there as a hero (Condn. Narr. 18). 

3 Strabo, iii. p. 1573 Isokratés, Evagor. Encom. p. 1923 Justin. xliv. 3. 
Ajax, the son of Teukros, established a temple of Zeus, and an hereditary 
priesthood always held by his descendants (who mostly bore the name of 
Ajax or Teukros), at Olbé in Kilikia (Strabo, xiv. p. 672). Teukros 
carried with him his Trojan captives to Cyprus (Athenee. vi. p. 256). 

* Strabo, iii. p. 140-150; vi. p. 261; xiii, p. 622. See the epitaphs ot 
Teukros and Agapendr by Aristotle (Antholog. Gr. ed. Brunck. i. p. 179- 
Makes xiv. p. 683; Pausan. viii. 5, 2. 

6 Strabo, vi. P 263; Justin, xx. 2; Aristot. Mirab. Ausc. c. 108. Also 
the epigram of the Rhodian Simmias called Medexés (Antholog. Gr. 
Brunck. i. p. 210). 

7 Vellei. Patercul. i. 1, Stephan. Byz. v. Aduxn. Strabo, xiii. p. 605; 
xiv. p. 639. Theopompus (Fragm. 111, Didot) recounted that Ags 
fica and his followers had possessed themselves of the larger portion 
of Cyprus. 
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siege had been driven on the spot by a storm and there 
settled! The Pamphylians, on the southern coast of Asia 
Minor, deduced their origin from the wanderings of Amphi- 
lochus and Kalchas after the siege of Troy ; the inhabitants of 
the Amphilochian Argos on the Gulf of Ambrakia revered the 
same Amphilochusas their founder. The Orchomenians under 
Talmenus, on quitting the conquered city, wandered or were 
driven to the eastern extremity of the Euxine Sea; and the 
barbarous Achzeans under Mount Caucasus were supposed 
to have derived their first establishment from this source.$ 
Merionés with his Krétan followers settled at Engyion in 
Sicily, along with the preceding Krétans who had remained 
there after the invasion of Minés. The Elymians in Sicily 
also were composed of Trojans and Greeks separately driven 
to the spot, who, forgetting their previous differences, united 
in the joint settlements of Eryx and Egesta. We hear of 
Podaleirius both in Italy and on the coast of Karia ;5 of 
Akamas, son of Théseus, at Amphipolis in Thrace, at Soli in 
Cyprus, and at Synnada in Phrygia;® of Guncus, Prothous 
and Eurypylus, in Kréte as well as in Libya.?’ The obscure 
poem of Lycophrén enumerates many of these dispersed and 
expatriated heroes, whose conquest of Troy was indeed 4 
Kadmeian victory (according to the proverbial phrase of the 
Greeks), wherein the sufferings of the victor were little inferior 
to those of the vanquished.’ It was particularly among the 
Italian Greeks, where they were worshipped with very special 
solemnity, that, their presence as wanderers from Troy was 
reported and believed.® 


1 Thucyd. iv. 120, 

3 Herodot. vii. 91; Thucyd. ii. 68. According to the old elegiac poet 
Kallinos, Kalchas himself had died at Klarus near Kolophén, after his 
march from Troy, but Mopsus, his rival in the prophetic function, had 
conducted his followers into Pamphylia and Kilikia (Strabo, xii. p. 570; 
xiv. p. 668). The oracle of Amphilochus st Mallus in Kilikia bore the 
highest character for exactness and truth-telling in the time of Pausanias, 
pavreiov bverBécrarov ray éx° uot (Paus. i. 34, 2). Another story recog- 
nised Leontius and Polypeetts as the founders of Aspendus in Kilikia 
(Eustath. ad Iliad. ii, 138), 

3 Strabo, ix. p. 416. 4 Diodér. iv. 79; Thucyd. vi. 2. 

5 Stephan. Byz. v. Z¢pya; Lycophrén, 1047. 

© Zschines, De Falsi Legat. c. 14; Strabo, xiv. p. 683 ; Stephan, Byz, 
v. Xdvvada. 

7 Lycophrén, 877-902, with Scholia ; Apollodér. Fragm. p. 386, Heyne. 
There is alsoa long enumeration of these returning wanderers and founders 
of new settlements in Solinus (Polyhist. c. 2). 

8 Strabo, iii. p. 150. 

® Aristot. Mirabil, Auscult. 79, 106, 107, 109, 111. 
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I pass over the numerous other tales which circulated among 
the ancients, illustrating the ubiquity of the Grecian and 
Trojan heroes as well as that of the Argonauts,—one of the 
most striking features in the Hellenic legendary world 
Amongst them all, the most interesting, individually, is 
Odysseus, whose romantic adventures in fabulous places and 
among fabulous persons have been made familiarly known by 
Homer. The goddesses Kalypso and Circé; the semi-divine 
mariners of Phzeacia, whose ships are endowed with conscious- 
ness and obey without a steersman ; the one-eyed Cyclépes, 


the gigantic Lzstrygones, and the wind-ruler Aolus; the | 


Sirens who ensnare by their song, as the Lotophagi fascinate 
by their food—all these pictures formed integral and interesting 
portions of the old epic. Homer leaves Odysseus reestablished 
in his house and family. But so marked a personage could 
never be permitted to remain in the tameness of domestic life: 
the epic poem called the Telegonia ascribed so him a subse- 
quent series of adventures. Telegonus, his son by Circé, 
coming to Ithaka in search of his father, ravaged the island 
and killed Odysseus without knowing who he was. Bitter 
repentance overtook the son for his undesigned parricide : at 
his prayer and by the intervention of his mother Circé, both 
Penelopé and Télemachus were made immortal; Telegonus 
married Penclopé, and Télemachus married Circé.? 

We see by this poem that Odysseus was represented as the 
mythical ancestor of the Thesprotian kings, just as Neoptole- 
mus was of the Molossian. 

It has already been mentioned that Antenér and /fneas 
stand distinguished from the other Trojans by a dissatisfaction 
with Priam and a sympathy with the Greeks, which is by 
Sophoklés end others construed as treacherous collusion,2—a 


1 Strabo, i. p. 48. After dwelling emphatically on the long voyages of 
Dionysus, Héraklés, JasOn, Odysseus, and Menelaus, he says, Alvelay 8 


kal "“Avrhvopa Kal “Everods, eAas robs de roi Tpwicod wodépov ; 


sAavnlvras els macay Thy olxovudyny, Ugioy uh Tay wadaiay dyépdemvr 
vouloa: ; ZuvéBn yap Bh) trois tére “EAANW, Solas ual rots BapBdpos, Bid 
aby ris orpareas xpérov, bmoBadeived re dv oley nal fi orparele wopia@dera: 
Bore perd thr rod "IAlov xataorpophy robs Te vuchoavras ix) Anorelar 
tparécba: bid Tas droplas, Kal woAAG MaAAoy rods ArrnOévtas Kal wepi- 
yevoudvous ex rod wodtuov. Kal 3h Kal réAcis bed TobTwy KTiCORYat 
Aéyovrat kara wacay Thy Elw THs ‘EAAdSos wapuAlay, for 
® Bou kal Thy peodyuay, 

2 The Telegonia, composed by Eugammén of Kyréné, is lost, but the 
Argument of ii has been preserved by Proclus (p. 25, Dintzer ; Diktys, 
vi. 15). 

3 Dionys, Hal. i, 45-48; Sophokl. ap, Strab. xiii. p. 608; Livy, i 1; 
Xenophon, Venat. i. 15. 
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* suspicion indirectly glanced at, though emphatically repelled, 
* by the Aineas of Virgil! In the old epic of Arktinus, next in 
age to the Iliad and Odyssey, AZneas abandons Troy and 
retires to Mount Ida, in terror at the miraculous death of 
Laocoén, before the entry of the Greeks into the town and the 
last night-battle: yet Leschés, in another of the ancient epic 
poems, represented him as having been carried away captive 
by Neoptolemus.? In a remarkable passage of the Iliad, 
Poseid6n describes the family of Priam as having incurred the 
hatred of Zeus, and predicts that Aineas and his descendants 
shall reign over the Trojans : the race of Dardanus, beloved by 
Zeus more than all his other sons, would thus be preserved, 
since Aineas belonged to it. Accordingly, when Aéneas is in 
imminent peril from the hands of Achilles, Poseidén specially 
interferes to rescue him, and even the implacable miso-Trojan 
goddess Héré assents to the proceeding.® These passages 
have been construed by various able critics to refer to a family 
of philo-Hellenic or semi-Hellenic Acneadz, known even in 
the time of the early singers of the Iliad as masters of some 
territory in or near the Troad, and professing to be descended 
from, as well as worshipping, AEneas. In the town of Sképsis, 
situated in the mountainous range of Ida, about thirty miles 
eastward of Ilium, there existed two noble and priestly families 
who professed to be descended, the one from Hect6r, the other 
from Aineas. The Sképsian critic Démétrius (in whose time both 


1 An. ii, 433- 

® Argument of ’IAfov Mépous ; Fragm. 7, of Leschés, in Ditntzer's Col- 
lection, p. 19-21. 

Hellanikus seems to have adopted this retirement of AEneas to the 
strongest parts of Mount Ida, but to have reconciled it with the stories of 
the migration of /Eneas, by saying that he only remained in Ida a little 
time, and then quitted the country altogether by virtue of a conven- 
tion concluded with the Greeks (Dionys. Hal. i. 47-48). Among the 
infinite variety of stories respecting this hero, one was, that after having 
effected his settlement in Italy, he had returned to Troy and resumed the 
sceptre, bequeathing it at his death to Ascanius (Dionys. Hal. i. 53): this 
was a comprehensive scheme for apparently reconciling a// the legends, 

® Iliad, xx. 300. Poseid6n speaks, respecting Aineas— 

2 iyeO", Tueis wép muy dm” ex Cavdrou aycywper, 
Mijas xai’ Kpoviins xexoAsdoerar, aixev “AXtAdeis’ 
ie raragreirn uSpusoy 3 (iad ohaaver, 
done & ‘Aya 
Sees teria yore ster Sa, 
Ot dey ekeyévovro, -yuvacxdv're byardwy. 
Hav llby artes Ay tpctocle ane 
Kal wai8uy waibec, rol kev perémiabe ylvorras 
Again, v. 339, Poseid6n tells Aineas that he has nothing to dread from 
any other Greek than Achilles. 
vol. L. T 
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these families were still to be found) informs us that Skaman- 
drius son of Hectér, and Ascanius son of Aéneas, were the 
archegets or heroic founders of his native city, which had been 
originally situated on one of the highest ranges of Ida, and 
was subsequently transferred by them to the less lofty spot on 
which it stood in his time! In Arisbé and Gentinus there 
seem to have been families professing the same descent, since 
the same archegets were acknowledged? In Ophrynium, 
Hectér had his consecrated edifice, while in Ilium both he 
and Eneas were worshipped as gods :* and it was the remark- 
able statement of the Lesbian Menekratés, that AEneas, ‘ having 
been wronged by Paris and stripped of the sacred privileges 
which belonged to him, avenged himself by betraying the city, 
and then became one of the Greeks.” 

One fale thus among many respecting Aineas, and that too 
the most ancient of all, preserved among natives of the Troad, 
who worshipped him as their heroic ancestor, was, that after 
the capture of Troy he continued in the country as king of the 
remaining Trojans, on friendly terms with the Greeks. But 
there were other tales respecting him, alike numerous and 
irreconcileable : the hand of destiny marked him as a wanderer 
(faio profugus), and his ubiquity is not exceeded even by that 
of Odysseus. We hear of him at Anus in Thrace, in Palléné, 
at ©neia in the Thermaic Gulf, in Delus, at Orchomenus and 
Mantineia in Arcadia, in the islands of Kythéra and Zakynthus, 
in Leukas and Ambrakia, at Buthrotum in Epirus, on the 
Salentine peninsula and various other places in the southem 
region of Italy ; at Drepana and Segesta in Sicily, at Carthage, 
at Cape Palinurus, Cumz, Misenum, Caieta, and finally in 
Latium, where he lays the first humble foundation of the 


1 See O, Miller, on the canses of the mythe of Aineas and his voyage to 
Italy, in Classical Journal, vol. xxvi. p. 308; Klausen, Aineas und die 
Penaten, vol. i. p. 43-52. 

Démétrius Sképs. ap. Strab. xiii, p. 607; Nicolaus ap. Steph. Byz. v. 
"Acravla, Démétrius conjectured that Sképsis had been the regal seat of 
Eneas : there was a village called nia near to it (Strabo, Jal. 603). 

2 Steph. Byz. v. ‘aplesn, Tevrivos.. Ascanius is king of Ida after the 
departure of the Greeks (Condn, Narr. 41; Mela, i, 18). Ascantus portus 
between Phoksea and Kymé. 

® Strabo, xiii. p. 595 ; Lycophrén, 1208, ard Sch. ; Athenagoras, Legat. 
1. Inscription in Geie? Travels, vol. ii, p. 86, Of "IAccis rby xdrpior 
Gedy Alvefay, Lucian, Deor. Concil. c. 12. i. 111, p. 534, Hemst. 

4 Menekrat. ap. Dionys. Hal. i. 48. Ayaiobs 38 dvln elxe (after the 
burial) eal Bdxeov ris orparijs the keparhy dwnpdxOat. “Onws 8% rdgor 
abr daloavres, ermortueoy yi dap, Bxpis “IAsos iddw, Alvelew evBdvros. 
Alvelns yap riros doy bed "ArekdvBpov, Kai dnd yepéwy lepav eerpyduevos, 
avérpeye Miplapoy, epyacduevos d& radra, els "Axaiav eyeydver, 
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mighty Rome and her empire. And the reason why his 
wanderings were not continued still further was, that the 
oracles and the pronounced will of the gods directed him to 
settle in Latium.? In each of these numerous places his visit 
was commemorated and certified by local monuments or 
special legends, particularly by temples and permanent cere- 
monies in honour of his mother Aphrodité, whose worship 
accompanied him everywhere: there were also many temples 
and many different tombs of AZneas himself. The vast 
ascendency acquired by Rome, the ardour with which all the 
literary Romans espoused the idea of a Trojan origin, and the 
fact that the Julian family recognised Aineas as their gentile 
primary ancestor,—all contributed to give to the Roman 
version of this legend the preponderance over every other. 
The various other places, in which monuments of AZneas were 
found, came thus to be represented as places where he had 
halted for a time on his way from Troy to Latium. But 
though the legendary pretensions of these places were thus 
eclipsed in the eyes of those who constituted the literary 
public, the local belief was not extinguished; they claimed 
the hero as their permanent property, and his tomb was to 
them a proof that he had lived and died among them. 
Antenér, who shares with AEneas the favourable sympathy 
of the Greeks, is said by Pindar to have gone from Troy along 
with Menelaus and Helen into the region of Kyréné in Libya.* 
But according to the more current narrative, he placed himself 
at the head of a body of Eneti or Veneti from Paphlagonia, 
who had come as allies of Troy, and went by sea into the inner 
part of the Adriatic Gulf, where he conquered the neighbouring 


1 Dionys. Halic. A. R. i. 48-54; Heyne, Excurs. 1 ad ineid, iii,: De 
#nez Erroribus, and Excurs. tad Ain. v.; Con6n, Narr. 46; Livy, xl. 
4; Stephan. Byz. Alvea, The inhabitants of AEneia in the ‘Thermaic Gulf 
worship dhim with great solemnity as their heroic founder (Pausan. iii. 
22, 43 Vill. 12, 4). ‘The tomb of Anchisés was shown on the confines of 
the Atcadian Orchomenus and Mant eia (compare Steph. Byz. v. Kdpvat), 
under the mountain called Anchisia, near a temple oF Aphrodité : on the 
repancies respecting the death of Anchisés (Heyne, Excurs. 17 ad En. 
: Segesta in Sicily founded by Aineas (Cicero, Verr. iv. 33). 

2 Tob Be unnérs xpoowrépa ris Ebpians wAcioas tov Tpwixdvordaor, of Te 
xegouol éybvovro atriot, &c. (Dionys. Hal. i. 55.) 

# Dionys, Hal. i, 54. Among other places, his tomb was shown at 
Berecynthia, in Phrygia (Festus v. Komam, p. 224, ed. Milller): a curious 
article, which contains an assemblage of the most contradictory statements 
respecting both Aineas and Latinus. 

Pindar, Pyth. v., and the citation from the Néorot of Lysimachus in the 
Scholia ; given still more fully in the Scholia ad Lycophrn. 875. There 
was a Adpos ’AvrnvopiSuv at Kyréng, 
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barbarians and founded the town of Patavium (the modern 
Padua) ; the Veneti in this region were said to owe their origin 
to his immigration.1 We learn further from Strabo, that 
Opsikellas, one of the companions of Antenér, had continued 
his wanderings even into Ibéria, and that he had there 
established a settlement bearing his name.? 

Thus endeth the Trojan war, together with its sequel, the 
dispersion of the heroes, victors as well as vanquished. The 
account here given of it has been unavoidably brief and im- 
perfect ; for in a work intended to follow consecutively the 
real history of the Greeks, no greater space can be allotted 
even to the most splendid gem of their legendary period. 
Indeed, although it would be easy to fill a large volume with 
the separate incidents which have been introduced into the 
“Trojan cycle,” the misfortune is that they are for the most 
part so contradictory as to exclude all possibility of weaving 
them into one connected narrative. We are compelled to 
select one out of the number, generally without any solid 
ground of preference, and then to note the variations of the 
rest. No one who has not studied the original documents 
can imagine the extent to which this discrepancy proceeds: 
it covers almost every portion and fragment of the tale. 

But though much may have been thus omitted of what the 
reader might expect to find in an account of the Trojan war, 
its genuine character has been studiously preserved, without 
either exaggeration or abatement. The real Trojan war is that 
which was recounted by Homer and the old epic poets, and 
continued by all the lyric and tragic composers. For the 
latter, though they took great liberties with the particular 
incidents, and introduced to some extent a new moral tone, 
yet worked more or less faithfully on the Homeric scale ; and 
even Euripidés, who departed the most widely from the feel- 
ings of the old legend, never lowered down his matter to the 
analogy of contemporary life. They preserved its well-defined 
object, at once righteous and romantic, the recovery of the 
daughter of Zeus and sister of the Dioskuri—its mixed agencies, 


1 Livy, i. 1. Servius ad Aneid, i, 242. Strabo, i. 48; v. 212. Ovid, 
Fasti, iv. 75. 

® Strabo, iii. p. 157. 

® These diversities are well set forth in the useful Dissertation of Fuchs, 
De Varietate Fabularam Troicarum (Cologne, 1830). 

Of the number of romantic statements put forth respecting Helen and 
Achilles especially, some idea may be formed from the fourth, fifth and | 
-ixth chapters of Ptolemy Héphzstion (apud Westermann, Scriptt, Mythe- 

raph. p. 188, &c.), 
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divine, heroic and human—the colossal force and deeds of its 
chief actors—its vast magnitude and long duration, as well as 
the toils which the conquerors underwent, and the Nemesis 
which followed upon their success. And these were the 
circumstances which, set forth in the full blaze of epic and 
tragic poetry, bestowed upon the legend its powerful and 
imperishable influence over the Hellenic mind. The enter- 
prise was one comprehending all the members of the Hellenic 
body, of which each individually might be proud, and in 
which, nevertheless, those feelings of jealous and narrow 
patriotism, so lamentably prevalent in many of the towns, were 
as much as possible excluded. It supplied them with a grand 
and inexhaustible object of common sympathy, common faith, 
and common admiration ; and when occasions arose for bring- 
ing together a Pan-Hellenic force against the barbarians, the 
precedent of the Homeric expedition was one upon which the 
elevated minds of Greece could dwell with the certainty of 
rousing an unanimous impulse, if not always of counterworking 
sinister by-motives, among their audience. And the incidents 
comprised in the Trojan cycle were familiarised, not only to 
the public mind, but also to the public eye, by innumerable 
representations both of the sculptor and the painter,—those 
which were romantic and chivalrous being better adapted for 
this purpose, and therefore more constantly employed, than 
any other. 

Of such events the genuine Trojan war of the old epic was 
for the most part composed. Though literally believed, 
reverentially cherished, and numbered among the gigantic 
phenomena of the past, by the Grecian public, it is in the eyes 
of modern inquiry essentially a legend and nothing more. If 
we are asked whether it be nota legend embodying portions of 
historical matter, and raised upon a basis of truth,—whether 
there may not really have occurred at the foot of the hill of 
Ilium a war purely human and political, without gods, without 
heroes, without Helen, without Amazons, without Ethiopians 
under the beautiful son of Eés, without the wooden horse, 
without the characteristic and expressive features of the old 
epical war,—like the mutilated trunk of Deiphobus in the 
under-world ; if we are asked whether there was not really 
some such historical Trojan war as this, our answer must be, 
that as the possibility of it cannot be denied, so neither can 
the reality of it be affirmed. We possess nothing but the 
+ ancient epic itself without any independent evidence: had it 
“been an age of records indeed, the Homeric epic in its exquisite 
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and unsuspecting simplicity would probably never have come 
into existence. Whoever therefore ventures to dissect Homer, 
Arktinus, and Leschés, and to pick out certain portions as 
matters of fact, while he sets aside the rest as fiction, must do 
so in full reliance on his own powers of historical divination, 
without any means either of proving or verifying his con- 
clusions. Among many attempts, ancient as well as modern, 
to identify real objects in this historical darkness, that of Dio 
Chrysostom deserves attention for its extraordinary boldness. 
In his oration addressed to the inhabitants of Ilium, and 
intended to demonstrate that the Trojans were not only blame- 
less as to the origin of the war, but victorious in its issue—he 
overthrows all the leading points of the Homeric narrative, and 
re-writes nearly the whole from beginning to end: Paris is the 
lawful husband of Helen, Achilles is slain by Hectér, and the 
Greeks retire without taking Troy, disgraced as well as baffled. 
Having shown without difficulty, that the Iliad, if it be looked 
at as a history, is full of gaps, incongruities and absurdities, he 
proceeds to compose a more plausible narrative of his own, 
which he tenders as so much authentic matter of fact. The 
most important point, however, which his Oration brings to 
view is, the literal and confiding belief with which the Homeric 
narrative was regarded, as if it were actual history, not only by 
the inhabitants of Ilium, but also by the general Grecian public.! 

The small town of Ilium, inhabited by olic Greeks,? and 
raised into importance only by the legendary reverence attached 
to it, stood upon an elevated ridge forming a spur from Mount 
Ida, rather more than three miles from the town and promontory 
of Sigeium, and about twelve stadia, or less than two miles, 
from the sea at its nearest point. From Sigeium and the neigh- 
bouring town of Achilleium (with its monument and temple of 
Achilles), to the town of Rhceteium on a hill higher up the 
Hellespont (with its monument and chapel of Ajax called the 
Aianteium),’ was a distance of sixty stadia, or about seven 


1 Dio Chrysost. Or. xi. p. 310-322. 

8 Herodot. v. 122, Pausan. v. 8, 3; viii. 12, 4. AloAebs dx wéAews 
Tpdabos, the title proclaimed at the Olympic games: like AloAeds &xd 
Movplvas, from Myrina in the more southerly region of AZolis, as we find ih 
the list of victors at the Charitésia, at Orchomenos in Botia (Corp. 
Inscrip. Roeckh, No. 1583). 

* See Pausanias, i. 35, 3, for the legends current at Ilium respecting the 
vast size of the bones of Ajax in his tomb. The inhabitants affirmed that 
after the shipwreck of Odysseus, the arms of Achilles, which he was carry- 
ing away with him, were washed up by the sea against the tomb of Ajax. 
Pliny gives the distance at thirty stadia: modern travellers make it some- 
‘hing more than Pliny, but considerably less than Strabo. 
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English miles in the straight course by sea: in the intermediate 
space was a bay and an adjoining plain, comprehending the 
embouchure of the Skamander, and extending to the base of 
the ridge on which Ilium stood. This plain was the celebrated 
plain of Troy, in which the great Homeric battles were believed 
to have taken place: the portion of the bay near to Sigeium 
went by the name of the Naustathmon of the Achzans (t. ¢. 
the spot where they dragged their ships ashore), and was 
accounted to have been the camp of Agamemnén and his 
vast army.) 

Historical Ilium was founded, according to the questionable 
statement of Strabo, during the last dynasty of the Lydian 
kings, that is, at some period later than 720 B.c. Until after 
the days of Alexander the Great—indeed until the period of 
Roman preponderance—it always remained a place of incon- 
siderable power and importance, as we learn not only from the 
assertion of the geographer, but also from the fact that Achil- 
leium, Sigeium and Rheeteium were all independent of it. But 
inconsiderable as it might be, it was the only place which ever 
bore the venerable name immortalised by Homer. Like the 
Homeric Ilium, it had its temple of Athéné,# wherein she was 
worshipped as the presiding goddess of the town: the inhabit- 
ants affirmed that Agamemnén had not altogether destroyed 
the town, but that it had been re-occupied after his departure, 
and had never ceased to exist.6 Their acropolis was called 
Pergamum, and in it was shown the house of Priam and the 

1 Strabo, xiii. p. 596-598. Strabo distinguishes the ’Axa:dv Navorabpov, 
which was near to Sigeium, from the ’Axaidv Awdy, which was more 
towards the middle of the bay between Sigeium and Rhoeteium ; but we 
gather from his language that this distinction was not universally recognised. 
Alexander landed at the "Axaidv Amy (Arrian, i. 11). 

2 Strabo, xiii. p. 593. 

.* Herodot. v. 95 (his account of the war between the Athenians and 
Mitylenseans about Sigeium and Achilleium) ; Strabo, xiii. p. 593. Th 8% 
tav "Ttkev xbdw Thy viv réws pry xopdmodw elval gaat, 7d tepdy Eyoucay 
iis "AOnvas puxpdy wal ebrerds. "AAreEdvdpoy B& dvaBdvra perd thy em) 
Tpavtey vluny, dvabhpact re xognioa 7d lepdv wal mpocayopeica wérw, &c. 

‘Again, Kal'rd “IAioy, & viv dor}, xoudmorls Tus Fy Bre xparoy ‘Papaios ris 
*Aclas éxéByoay. 

4 Besides Athéné, the Inscriptions authenticate Zebs ToAceds at Ilium 
(Corp. Inscrip. Boeckh. No. 3599). 
ae "Strabo, xiii. p. 600. Aéyougt 8' of viv "IAte?s Kal rodr0, ds ob3é reAdws 
cuvibawer hpavlaba rhy raw xara thy Brwow bxd ray "Axaudy, ob" 
etnrelpon obdéxore. 

The situation of Ilium (or as it is commonly, but erroneously, termed, 
New Ilium) appears to be pretty well ascertained, about two miles from 
the sea (Rennell, On the Topography of Troy, p- 41-71; Dr. Clarke's 
Travels, vol. ii. p. 102). 
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altar of Zeus Herkeius where that unhappy old man had been 
slain. Moreover there were exhibited, in the temples, panoplies 
which had been worn by the Homeric heroes,? and doubtless 
many other relics appreciated by admirers of the Iliad. 

These were testimonies which few persons in those ages were 
inclined to question, when combined with the identity of name 
and general locality ; nor does it seem that any one did ques. 
tion them until the time of Démétrius of Sképsis. Hellanikus 
expressly described this Ilium as being the Ilium of Homer, 
for which assertion Strabo (or probably Démétrius, from 
whom the narrative seems to be copied) imputes to him very 
gratuitously an undue partiality towards the inhabitants of the 
town.? Herodotus relates, that Xerxes in his march into Greece 
visited the place, went up to the Pergamum of Priam, inquired 
with much interest into the details of the Homeric siege, made 
libations to the fallen heroes, and offered to the Athéné of 
Tlium his magnificent sacrifice of a thousand oxen: he pro- 
bably represented and believed himself to be attacking Greece 
as the avenger of the Priamid family. The Lacedsemonian 
admiral Mindarus, while his fleet lay at Abydus, went person- 
ally to Ilium to offer sacrifice to Athéné, and saw from that 
elevated spot the battle fought between the squadron of 
Dorieus and the Athenians, off the shore near Rhcoeteium: 

1 Xerxes passing by Adramyttium, and leaving the range of Mount Idi 
on his left hand, #ie és rhy TidBa yiv . . . "Amixouévou Bt roll erparad ex 
nov Exduavbpov . . . es 7d Mpidpov Tépyapor dvéBn, Tnepoy Exav Cehoac Ga: 
Gencduevos Bi, xa xvOdpevos celvay Excora, TH 'AOnvalp TH 'LAdh 
fouce Bods xsAlas* xods Bt of wdyo rolew Hpoow extarro. . . “Aus 
‘udpn Bt eropedero, ey &pioreph piv dxepyw Polrewy xédw Kal 'Oppbve.or 
ral Adpdavov, fnep Bh ABUSy Buoupds dorw" ey Bek 5%, TépyCas Tevxpois 
(Herod. vii. 43). 

Respecting Alexander (Arrian, i. 11), ’AverOdvra BE és “IAwr, Ti} "AGnri 
Scat TH TAWd3e, wad thy wavowAlay rhy abrod dvaOeivas els hy vady, Kal 
abeAciy dvr) rabrns ray lepov rive Beduv Eri te Tod Tpwiked kpyev cwtSpera’ 
kal rabra Adyourw bri of dxacmoral Epepe mpd abrod és Tas pdxas. 
doa Bt abrdv émt rod Bwpot Tod Aids Tov Epxelov Adyos naréxel, wavy 
Tipiduov waparrovpevoy r@ Neowrorcuou yéver, & Bh ds abriy nadine. 

‘The inhabitants of Ilium also showed the lyre which had belonged to 
Paris (Plutarch, Alexand. c. 15). 

Chandler, in his History of Ilium, ch. xxii. p. 89, seems to think that 
the place called by Herodotus the Pergamum of Priam is different from the 
historical Ilium. “But the mention of the Iliean Athéné identifies them as 
the same. 

8 Strabo, xiii. p. 602. ‘EAAauos BY xapi(éuevos Trois "IAedow, ofos } 
Axelvou pi00s, avvnyope? 7@ Thy abrhy elras xéaw thy viv TH Tére. 
Hellanikus had written a work called Tpaixd. 

® Xenoph. Hellen. i. 1, 10. Skylax places Ilium twenty-five stadia, or 
about three miles from the sea (c. 94), But I do not understand how he 
can call Sképsis and Kebrén réAcis éx) @addoop. 
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During the interval between the Peloponnésian war and the 
Macedonian invasion of Persia, Ilium was always garrisoned 
as a strong position: but its domain was still narrow, and did 
not extend even to the sea which was so near to it.) Alexander, 
on crossing the Hellespont, sent his army from Sestus to 
Abydus, under Parmenio, and sailed personally from Elzeus in 
the Chersonese, after having solemnly sacrificed at the Eleun- 
tian shrine of Prétesilaus, to the Harbour of the Acheans 
between Sigeium and Rheeteium. He then ascended to Ilium, 
sacrificed to the Iliean Athéné, and consecrated in her temple 
his own panoply, in exchange for which he took some of the 
sacred arms there suspended, which were said to have been 
preserved from the time of the Trojan war. These arms were 
carried before him when he went to battle by his armour- 
bearers. It is a fact still more curious, and illustrative of 
the strong working of the old legend on an impressible and 
eminently religious mind, that he also sacrificed to Priam him- 
self on the very altar of Zeus Herkeius from which the old 
king was believed to have been torn by Neoptolemus. As that 
fierce warrior was his heroic ancestor by the maternal side, he 
desired to avert from himself the anger of Priam against the 
Achilleid race.* 
Alexander made to the inhabitants of Ilium many munificent 
romises, which he probably would have executed, had he not 
n prevented by untimely death. One of his successors, 
Antigonus,® founded the city of Alexandreia in the Tréad, 

1 See Xenoph. Hellen. iii. i, 16; and the description of the seizure of 
Ilium, along with Sképsis and Kebrén, by the chief of mercenaries, 
Charidémus, in Demosthen. cont. Aristocrat. c. 38, p. 671: compare 
Aneas, Poliorcetic. c. 24, and Polyzen. iii. 14. 

9 Arrian, Zc. Diksearchus composed a separate work respecting this 
sacrifice of Alexander, mepl riis év "IAlp @uclas (Athenz. xiii. p. 603; 
Dikearch. Fragm. p. 114, ed. Fuhr). 

Theophrastus, in noticing old and venerable trees, mentions the g7yol 
(Quercus @sculus) on the tomb of Ilus at Ilium, without any doubt of the 
authenticity of the place (De Plant. iv. 14); and his contemporary, the 
harper Stratonikos, intimates the same feeling, in his jest on the visit of a 
‘bad sophist to Ilium during the festival of the Ilieia (Athene. viii. p. 351). 
‘The same may be said respecting the author of the tenth epistle ascribed to 
the orator Zschinés (p. 737), in which his visit of curiosity to Ilium is 
described—as well as about Apollénius of Tyana, or the writer who 
describes his life and his visit to the Tréad ; it is evident that he did not 
distrust the &pxaioAcyia of the Ilieans, who affirmed their town to be the 
real Troy (Philostrat. Vit. Apollén Tyan. iv. 11). 

The goddess Athéné of Ilium was reported to have rendered valuable 
assistance to the inhabitants of Kyzikus, when they were besieged by 
Mithridatés, commemorated by inscriptions set up in Ilium (Plutarch, 
Lucull. 10). 5 Strabo, xiii. p. 603-607. 
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between Sigeium and the more southerly promontory of 
Lektum; compressing into it the inhabitants of many of the 
neighbouring olic towns in the region of Ida,—Sképsis, 
Kebrén, Hamaxitus, Kolénz, and Neandria, though the 
inhabitants of Sképsis were subsequently permitted by Lysi- 
machus to resume their own city and autonomous government. 
Tlium however remained without any special mark of favour 
until the arrival of the Romans in Asia and their triumph over 
Antiochus (about 190 B.c.). Though it retained its walls and 
its defensible position, Démétrius of Sképsis, who visited it 
shortly before that event, described it as being then in a state 
of neglect and poverty, many of the houses not even having 
tiled roofs.!_ In this dilapidated condition, however, it was still 


} Livy xxxv. 43; xxxvil. 9. Polyb. v. 78-111 (passages which prove 
that Thum was iRigea and efensible about B.C. 218), Strabo, si Pp. 
594. Kal rd “IAsov 8, 8 viv dort, nupbworls ris Fy, bre xparov ‘Papatos ris 
Saolas ériBnoay Kal eéBadov ’Avtloxoy Tov ueyay éx ris evrds rod Tabpov. 
4yal you Anuhrpos 5 ExhYos, peipdxiov emiBhuncav els thy wéAw xa? 
éxelvous obs Katpods, obras bArywpnpévny WBeiv thy karoly, Sore pnde 
repapwras txew Tas oréyas. ‘Hynodvat 8%, rods Taadras wepawOérras &x 
tis Ebpémns, dvaBivus pev els thy xédwy Beoudvous epiuaros, wapaxpiua 
B erdAueivy Bid 7d drelxioror® Eorepoy 8 dnavdpOwow Eoxe wodAhv. Ele’ 
exdnoay abrhy xdaw of werd diuSplor, &c. 

Here is a very clear and precise statement, attested by an eye-witness. 
But it is thoroughly inconsistent with the statement made by Strabo in the 
previous chapter, a dozen lines before, as the text now stands; for he there 
informs us that Lysimachus, after the death of Alexander, paid great 
attention to Ilium, surrounded it with a wall of forty stadia in circumference, 
erected a temple, and aggregated to Ilium the ancient cities around, which 
were in a state of decay. We know from Livy that the aggregation of 
Gergis and Rhoeteium to Ilium was effected, not by Lysimachus, but by the 
Romans (Livy, xxxviii. 37) ; so that the first statement of Strabo is not 
only inconsistent with his second, but is ‘contradicted by an independent 
authority. 

I ene but think that this contradiction arises from_a confusion of the 
text in Strabo's first passage, and that in that passage Strabo really meant 
to speak only” of the improvements brought about by Lysimachus in 
Alezandreia Trbas ; that he never meant to ascribe to Lysimachus any 
improvements in //izm, but, on the contrary, to assign the remarkable 
attention paid by Lysimachus to Alexandreia Tréas, as the reason why he 
had neglected to fulfil the promises held out by Alexander to //ium. The 
series of Strabo’s allegations runs thus :—r. Ilium is nothing better than a 
xépn at the landing of Alexander; 2. Alexander promises great additions, 
but never returns from Persia to accomplish them; 3. Lysimachus is 
absorbed in Alexandreia Tr6as, into which he aggregates several of the 
adjoining old towns, and which flourishes under his hands; 4. Hence 
Ilium remained a xéun when the Romans entered Asia, as it had been 
when Alexander entered. 

This alteration in the text of Strabo might be effected by the simple 
transposition of the words as they now stand, and by omitting Sre xal, #80 

rreweAhon, without introducing a single new or conjectural word, so 
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mythically recognised both by Antiochus and by the Roman 
consul Livius, who went up thither to sacrifice to the Iliean 
Athéné. The Romans, proud of their origin from Troy and 
neas, treated Ilium with signal munificence ; not only grant- 
ing to it immunity from tribute, but also adding to its domain 
the neighbouring territories of Gergis, Rhceteium and Sigeium— 
and making the Ilieans masters of the whole coast} from the 
Perzea (or continental possessions) of Tenedos (southward of 
Sigeium) to the boundaries of Dardanus, which had its own 
title to legendary reverence as the special sovereignty of AEneas. 
The inhabitants of Sigeium made such resistance to this loss 
of autonomy, that their city was destroyed by the Ilieans. 

The dignity and power of Ilium being thus prodigiously en- 
hanced, we cannot doubt that the inhabitants assumed to them- 
selves exaggerated importance as the recognised parents of all- 
conquering Rome. Partly, we may naturally suppose, from the 
jealousies thus aroused on the part of their neighbours at 
Sképsis and Alexandreia Tréas—partly from the pronounced 
tendency of the age (in which Kratés at Pergamus and Aris- 
tarchus at Alexandria divided between them the palm of 
literary celebrity) towards criticism and illustration of the old 
poets—a blow was now aimed at the mythical legitimacy of 
Ilium. Démétrius of Sképsis, one of the most laborious of 
the Homeric critics, had composed thirty books of comment 
upon the Catalogue in the Iliad: Hestiea, an authoress of 
Alexandreia Tréas, had written on the same subject: both of 
them, well acquainted with the locality, remarked that the vast 
battles described in the Iliad could not be packed into the 
narrow space between Ilium and the Naustathmon of the 
Greeks ; the more so, as that space, too small even as it then 
stood, had been considerably enlarged since the date of .the 
the passage would read thus :—Merd 8% rhy éelvov (Alexander's) redeurhy 
Avolpaxos pddtora Tis "AdeavBpelas ereperhon, owpriopdrns uty 43 o9? 
Yavreydvor, Kal xpoomyopeunéyns *Avriyévias, wetaBadovens 3& rotvoua 
(Boge yap eboeBts elvar robs "Aretdvbpoy Eiabetaudvous exelvou xpdrepov 
rerlGew Urovipous wércs, 10? davrav) Kal vedy Kareonebace nal reixos 
arepieBddero Baov 40 crablav’ curgaice Bt els abrhy 7s kbkrw wéAeis Bpyaias, 
H8n xexaxwpévas. Kal 5) xal cuvivewe . xédewv. If this reading be 
adopted, the words beginning that which stands in Tzschucke’s edition as 
sect. 27, and which immediately follow the last word xéAewy, will read 

ite suitably and coherently—Kal 7d “tAwy 8, & viv earl, xopdnorls ris 
t, Bre xparov ‘Papaio: rhs ‘Aglas &réBnoay, &c., whereas with the present 
reading of the passage they show a contradiction, and the whole passage is 
entirely confused. 

1 Livy, xxviii. 39; Strabo, xiii, p. 600, Kardonamras 88 xal 1d Xlyeioy 
bad rev "Trrdew Bid Thy dwelGeiav ix’ exelvors yap Fy Sorepoy 4 xapadla rica 
4 wéxpr AapBdvouv, wal voy ba’ exelvois Fort. 
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Tliad by deposits at the mouth of the Skamander.! They 
found no difficulty in pointing out topographical incongruities 
and impossibilities as to the incidents in the Iliad, which they 
professed to remove by the startling theory that the Homeric 
Ilium had not occupied the site of the city so called. There 
was a village, called the village of the Ilieans, situated rather 
less than four miles from the city in the direction of Mount 
Ida, and farther removed from the sea; here, they affirmed, 
the “holy Troy” had stood. 

No positive proof was produced to sustain the conclusion, 
for Strabo expressly states that not a vestige of the ancient city 
remained at the village of the Ilieans.2 But the fundamental 
supposition was backed by a second accessory supposition, to 
explain how it happened that all such vestiges had disappeared. 
Nevertheless Strabo adopts the unsupported hypothesis of 
Démétrius as if it were an authenticated fact—distinguishing 
pointedly between Old and New Ilium, and even censuring 
Hellanikus for having maintained the received local faith, But 
I cannot find that Démétrius and Hestizea have been followed 
in this respect by any other writer of ancient times excepting 
Strabo. Ilium still continued to be talked of and treated by 
every one as the genuine Homeric Troy: the cruel jests of the 
Roman rebel Fimbria, when he sacked the town and massacred 
the inhabitants—the compensation made by Sylla, and the pro- 
nounced favour of Julius Ca#sar and Augustus,—all prove this 
continued recognition of identity.8 Arian, though a native of 
Nicomedia, holding a high appointment in Asia Minor, and 


1 Strabo, xiii, 599. Maparlénor 8 5 Anuhrptos Kal thy *AdetarBplyqr 
‘Eorlaiay udprupa, Thy ovyypdpacay wep) ris ‘Onnpou TAiddos, wvvPavouirny, 
al rep thy vow réaw 4 wédCuOS ouvéoTn, Kal Td TpwiKdy wetlov rod For, $ 
perath ris néAcws nal 73s Bardoons 5 woinrhs opdCa rd piv yp xpd ris 
vov wédews dpdpevor, mpdxwpua evar Trav xorauay, Sorepov ~eyords. 

The words nod forw are introduced conjecturally by Grosskurd, the 
excellent German translator of Strabo, but they seem to me necessary to 
make the sense complete. 

Hestia is cited more than once in the Homeric Scholia (Schol. Venet. 
ad Iliad. iii, 64; Eustath. ad Iliad. ii. 538). 

2 Strabo, xiii. p. 599. Oidiv 8 Txvos odleras rhs dpyatas wdAews— 
dibros’ Gre yap exneropinutver rav Kixag réAcav, ob TeAtws B& xaTe- 
oracpérwr, of Aldor wdyres els thy ecelvav avdary pernvéxonoay. 

3 Appian, Mithridat. c. §3; Strabo, xiii. p. 5943 Plutarch, Sertorius, c. 
1; Velleius Patere. ii. 23. 

‘The inscriptions attest Panathenaic games celebrated at [lium in honoar 
of Athéné by the Ilieans conjointly with various other neighbouring cities 
(see Corp. Inser. Boeckh. No, 3601-3602, with Boeckh’s observations). 
The valuable inscription No. 3595 attests the liberality of Antiochus Soter 
towards the Iliean Athéné as early as 278 B.C. 
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remarkable for the exactness of his topographical notices, 
describes the visit of Alexander to Ilium, without any suspicion 
that the place with all its relics was a mere counterfeit: Aris- 
tidés, Dio Chrysostom, Pausanias, Appian, and Plutarch hold 
the same language.1 But modern writers seem for the most 
part to have taken up the supposition from Strabo as implicitly 
as he took it from Démétrius. They call Ilium by the dis- 
respectful appellation of ew Ilium—while the traveller in the 
Tréad looks for O/d Ilium as if it were the unquestionable spot 
where Priam had lived and moved ; the name is even formally 
enrolled on the best maps recently prepared of the ancient 
Tr6ad.? 


2 Arrian, i. 11; Appian uf sup. ; also Aristidés, Or. 43, Rhodiaca, p. 
820 (Dindorf. p. 369). The curious Oratio xi. of Dio Chrysostom, in which 
he writes his new version of the Trojan war, is addressed to the inhabitants 
of Ilium. 

2 The controversy, now half a century old, respecting Troy and the 
‘Trojan war—between Bryant and his various opponents, Morritt, Gilbert 
Wakefield, the British Critic, &c., seems now nearly forgotten, and I 
cannot think that the pamphlets on either side would be considered as 
displaying much ability if published at the present day. The discussion 
was first raised by the publication of Le Chevalier’s account of the plain of 
‘Troy, in which the author professed to have discovered the true site of Old 
Ilium (the supposed Homeric Troy), about twelve miles from the sea near 
Bounarbashi. Upon this account Bryant published some animadversions 
followed up by a second Treatise, in which he denied the historical reality 
of the Trojan war, and advanced the hypothest that the tale was of 
Egyptian origin (Dissertation on the War of Troy, ahd the expedition of 
the Grecians as described by Homer, showing that no such expedition was 
ever undertaken, and that no such city of Phrygia existed, by Jacob Bryant ; 
seemingly 1797, though there is no date in the title-page: Morritt’s reply 
was published in 1798). A reply from Mr. Bryant and a rejoinder from 
Mr. Morritt, as well as a pamphlet from G. Wakefield, appeared in 1799 
gaa 180%, besides an Expostulation by the former addressed to the British 
tic. 

Bryant, having dwelt both on the incredibilities and the inconsistencies 
of the Trojan war, as it is recounted in Grecian legend generally, neverthe- 
Jess admitted that Homer had a groundwork for his story, and maintained 
that that groundwork was Egyptian. Homer (he thinks) was an Ithacan, 
descended from a family originally emigrant from Egypt: the war of Troy 
was originally an Egyptian war, which explains how Memnén the Ethiopian 
came to take part in it: “upon this history, which was originally Egyptian, 
Homer founded the scheme of his two principal poems, adapting things to 
Greece and Phrygia by an ingenious transposition :” he derived information 
from priests of Memphis or Thébes (Bryant, pp. 102, 108, 126). The 
‘“Hpws Alybwrios, mentioned in the second book of the Odyssey (15), is the 
Egyptian hero, who affords (in his view), an evidence that the population 
of that island was in part derived from Egypt. No one since Mr. Bryant, 
L apprehend, has ever construed the passage in the same sense. 

Bryant's Egyptian hypothesis is of no value; but the negative portion 
of his argument, summing up the particulars of the Trojan legend, and 
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Strabo has here converted into geographical matter of fact 
an hypothesis purely gratuitous, with a view of saving the 
accuracy of the Homeric topography ; though in all probability 
the locality of the pretended old Ilium would have been found 
open to difficulties not less serious than those which it was 
introduced to obviate.! It may be true that Démétrius and he 


contending against its historical credibility, is not so easily put aside. Few 
persons will share in the zealous conviction by which Morritt tries to make 
it appear that the 1100 ships, the ten years of war, the large confederacy of 
princes from all parts of Greece, &c., have nothing but what is consonant 
with historical probability ; difficulties being occasionally eliminated by the 
plea of our ignorance of the time and of the subject (Morritt, p. 7-21). 
Gilbert Wakefield, who maintains the historical reality of the siege with 
the utmost intensity, and even compares Bryant to Tom Payne (W. p. 17), 
is still more displeased with those who propound doubts, and tells us that 
“grave disputation in the midst of such darkness and uncertainty is a 
conflict with chimeras” (W. p. 14.) 

‘The most plausible line of argument taken by Morritt and Wakefield is, 
where they enforce the positions taken by Strabo and so many other 
authors, ancient as well as modern, that a superstructure of fiction is to be 
distinguished from a basis of truth, and that the latter is to be maintained 
while the former is rejected (Morritt, p. 5; Wake. p. 7-8). To this 
Bryant replies, that ‘if we leave out every absurdity, we can make any- 
thing plausible: that a fable may be made consistent, and we have many 
romances that are very regular in the assortment of characters and circum- 
stances: this may be seen in plays, memoirs, and novels, But this regularity 
and correspondence alone will not ascertain the truth.” (Expostulation, 
pp. 8, 12, 13.) ‘That there are a great many other fables besides that of 
Troy, regular and copsistent among themselves, believed and chronologised 
by the Greeks, and cven looked up to by them in a religious view (p. 13); 
which yet no one now thinks of admitting as history.” 

Morritt, having urged the universal belief of antiquity as evidence that 
the Trojan war was historically real, is met by Bryant, who reminds him 
that the same persons believed in centaurs, satyrs, nymphs, augury, 
aruspicy; Homer maintaining that horses could speak, &e. To which 
Morritt replies, ‘ What has religious belief to do with historical facts? Is 
not the evidence on which our faith rests in matters of religion totally 
different in all its from that on which we ground our belief in 
history?” (Addit. Remarks, p. 47.) 

‘The separation between the grounds of religious and historical belief is 
by no means so complete as Mr. Morritt supposes, even in regard to 
modern times ; and when we apply his position to the ancient Greeks, it 
will be found completely the reverse of the truth. The contemporaries of 
Herodotus and Thucydidés conceived their early history in the most 
intimate conjunction with their religion. 

1 For example, adopting his own line of argument (not to mention those 
battles in which the pursuit and the flight reaches from the city to the ships 
and back again), it might have been urged to him, that by supposing the 
Homeric Troy to be four miles farther off fom the sea, he aggravated the 
difficulty of rolling the Trojan horse into the town; it was already 
sufficiently hard tp propel this vast wooden animal full of heroes from the 
Greek Naustathmon to the town of Ilium. 

The Trojan horse, with its accompaniments Sinon and Laoko6n, is one of 
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were justified in their negative argument, so as to show that 
the battles described in the Iliad could not possibly have taken 
place if the city of Priam had stood on the hill inhabited by 
the llieans. But the legendary faith subsisted before, and con- 
tinued without abatement afterwards, notwithstanding such 
topographical impossibilities. Hellanikus, Herodotus, Min- 
darus, the guides of Xerxés, and Alexander, had not been 
shocked by them: the case of the latter is the strongest of all, 
because he had received the best education of his time under 
Aristotle—he was a passionate admirer and constant reader of 
the Iliad—he was moreover personally familiar with the move- 
ments of armies, and lived at a time when maps, which began 
with Anaximander, the disciple of Thalés, were at least known 
to all who sought instruction. Now if, notwithstanding such 
advantages, Alexander fully believed in the identity of Ilium, 
unconscious of these many and glaring topographical difficulties, 
much less would Homer himself, or the Homeric auditors, be 
likely to pay attention to them, at a period, five centuries 
earlier, of comparative rudeness and ignorance, when prose 
records as well as geographical maps were totally unknown.? 


the capital and indispensable events in the epic: Homer, Arktinus, Leschés, 
Virgil, and Quintus Smyrnceus, all dwell upon it emphatically as the 
proximate cause of the capture. 

The difficulties and inconsistencies of the movements ascribed to Greeks 
and Trojans in the Iliad, when applied to real to, phy, are well set 
forth in Spohn, De Agro Trojano, Leipsic, 1814; and Mr. Maclaren has 
shown (Dissertation on the Topégraphy of the Trojan War, Edinburgh, 
1822) that these difficulties are nowise obviated by removing Ilium a few 
miles farther from the sea. 

1 Major Rennell argues differently from the visit of Alexander, employing 
it to confate the hypothesis of Chevalier, who had placed the Homeric Troy 
at Bounarbashi, the site supposed to have been indicated by Démétrius and 
Strabo— 

“« Alexander is said to have been a passionate admirer of the Iliad, and 
he had an opportunity of deciding on the spot how far the topography was 
consistent with the narrative. Had he been shown the site of Bounarbashi 
for that of Troy, he would probably have questioned the fidelity either of 
the historical part of the poem or his guides. It is not within credibility, 
that a person of so correct a judgement as Alexander could have admired a 
poem, which contained a long history of military details, and other transac- 
tions that could not physically have had an existence. What pleasure could 
he reccive, in contemplating as subjects of history, events which could not 
have happened ? Yet he did admire the poem, and therefore must have found 
the topography consistent; that is, Bounarbashi, surely, was not shown to 
him for Troy.” (Rennell, Observations on the Plain of Troy, p. 128.) 

Major Rennell here supposes in Alexander a spirit of topographical 
criticism quite foreign to his real character, We have no reason to believe 
that the site of Bounarbashi was shown to Alexander as the Homeric Troy, 
or that any site was shown to him except Jiium, or what Strabo calls New 
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The inspired poet might describe, and his hearers would listen 
with delight to the tale, how Hectér, pursued by Achilles, ran 
thrice round the city of Troy, while the trembling Trojans 
were all huddled into the city, not one daring to come out 
even at this last extremity of their beloved prince—and while 
the Grecian army looked on, restraining unwillingly their 
uplifted spears at the nod of Achilles, in order that Hect6r 
might perish by no other hand than his ; nor were they, while 
absorbed by this impressive recital, disposed to measure dis- 
tances or calculate topographical possibilities with reference to 
the site of the real Ihum! The mistake consists in applying 
to Homer and to the Homeric siege of Troy, criticisms which 
would be perfectly just if brought to bear on the Athenian 
siege of Syracuse, as described by Thucydidés,? in the Pelo- 
ponnésian war*—but which are not more applicable to the 
epic narrative than they would be to the exploits of Amadis or 
Orlando. 

There is every reason for presuming that the Ilium visited 
by Xerxés and Alexander was really the “holy Ilium” present 
to the mind of Homer ; and if so, it must have been inhabited, 
either by Greeks or by some anterior population, at a period 
earlier than that which Strabo assigns. History recognises 
neither Troy the city, nor Trojans, as actually existing ; but the 


Ilium. Still less reason have we to believe that any scepticism crossed his 
mind, or that his deep-seated faith required to be ‘ontrmed by measure- 
ment of dist: a 

1 Strabo, xiii. p. $99: O28} rod “Exropos 8% wepBpouh H ep) rhy wdrw 
Exar v4 rover" ob ydp dors replSpouos % viv, Bid Thy ovvexs Pdxw' 4 B 
waraid Eyer epidpopty. 

® Mannert (Geographie der Griechen und Romer. th. 6, heft. 3, b. 8 
cap. 8) is confused in his account of Old and New Ilium: he represents that 
Alexander raised up a new spot to the dignity of having been the Homeric 
Ilium, which is not the fact: Alexander adhered to the received local belief. 
Indeed, as far as our evidence goes, no one but Démétrius, Hestiza, and 
Strabo appears ever to have departed from it. 

3 There can hardly be a more singular example of this same confusion, 
than to find elaborate military criticisms from the Emperor Napoleon, upon 
the description of the taking of Troy in the second book of the Eneid, He 
shows that gross faults are committed in it, when looked at from the point 
of view of a general (see an interesting article by Mr. G. C. Lewis, in the 
Classical Museum, vol, i. p. 205, ‘* Napoleon on the Capture of Troy”). 

Having cited this criticism from the highest authority on the art of war, 
we may find a suitable parallel in the works of distinguished publicists 
The attack of Odysseus on the Ciconians (described in Homer, Odyss. ix. 
Fen) is cited both by Grotius (De Jure Bell. et Pac. iii. 3, 10) and by 

Vattel (Droit des Gens, iii. 202) as ¢ case in point in international law. 
Odysseus is considered to have sinned against the rules of international law by 
attacking them as allies of the Trojans, without a formal declaration of war. 
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extensive region called Tréas, or the Tréad (more properly 
Tréias), is known both to Herodotus and to Thucydidés: it 
seems to include the territory westward of an imaginary line 
drawn from the north-east corner of the Adramyttian gulf to 
the Propontis at Parium, since both Antandrus, Kolénz, 
and the district immediately round Ilium, are regarded as 
belonging to the Tréad.1 Herodotus further notices the 
Teukrians of Gergis? (a township conterminous with Ilium, 
and lying to the eastward of the road from Ilium to Abydus), 
considering them as the remnant of a larger Teukrian popula- 
tion which once resided in the country, and which had in very 
early times undertaken a vast migration from Asia into Europe.® 
To that Teukrian population he thinks that the Homeric 
Trojans belonged :* and by later writers, especially by Virgil 
and the other Romans, the names Teukrians and Trojans are 
employed as equivalents. As the name Zrojans is not men- 
tioned in any contemporary historical monument, so the name 
Teukrians never once occurs in the old Epic. It appears to 
have been first noticed by the elegiac poet Kallinus, about 660. 
B.C., who connected it with an alleged immigration of Teukrians 
from Kréte into the region round about Ida, Others again 
denied this, asserting that the primitive ancestor, Teukros, had 
come into the country from Attica,® and that he was of 
indigenous origin, born from Skamander and the nymph Idea 
—all various manifestations of that eager thirst after an 
eponymous hero which never deserted the Greeks. Gergithians 
occur in more than one spot in /£olis, even so far southward. 
as the neighbourhood of Kymé :® the name has no place in 
Homer, but he mentions Gorgythion and Kebriones as illegiti- 
mate sons of Priam, thus giving a sort of epical recognition 
both to Gergis and Kebrén. As Herodotus calls the oldepical 
Trojans by the name Teukrians, so the Attic tragedians call 
them Phrygians; though the Homeric Hymn to Aphrodité 
represents Phrygians and Trojans as completely distinct, 

1 Com Herodot. v, 24-122; Thucyd. i. 131. The "lads 
of the Trad, * renin wes pat 

® Herodot. vii. 43- 

® Herodot. v. 122. fae uy AloAlas wdvras, Soot rhy "IAidda viv viuorras, 
athe 84 Pépyibas rods dwoaupodrras ray dpxalor Tebxpor. 

For the migration of the Teukrians and Mysians into Europe, see 
Herodot. vii, 20; the Peeonians, on the Strymén, called themselves their 
descendants. 

* Herodot. ii. ican ¥. 13. 

* Strabo, xiii. p. i Apollodtr. ili, 12, 4. 

Kephalén ar Gos tailed Teukros a Kréten (Stephan, Bye, v. *Aplofn). 

© Chearchus ap. Athense. vi. p. 256; Strabo, xiii. p. 589-616. 
VOL, I, 
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specially noting the diversity of language ;! and in the Iliad 
the Phrygians are simply numbered among the allies of 
Troy from the far Ascania, without indication of any more 
intimate relationship? Nor do the tales which connect Dar- 
danus with Samothrace and Arcadia find countenance in the 
Homeric poems, wherein Dardanus is the son of Zeus, having 
no root anywhere except in Dardania.* The mysterious solemn- 
ities of Samothrace, afterwards so highly venerated through- 
out the Grecian world, date from a period much later than 
Homer ; and the religious affinities of that island as well as of 
Kréte with the territories of Phrygia and olis, were certain, 
according to the established tendency of the Grecian mind, 
to beget stories of a common genealogy. 

To pass from this legendary world,—an aggregate of streams 
distinct and heterogeneous, which do not willingly come into 
confluence, and cannot be forced to intermix,—into the clearer 
vision afforded by Herodotus, we leam from him that in the 
year 500 B.C. the whole coast-region from Dardanus south- 
ward to the promontory of Lektum (including the town of 
Tlium), and from Lektum eastward to Adramyttium, had been 
olised, or was.occupied by. Holic Greeks—likewise the 
inland towns of Sképsis‘ and Kebrén. So that if we draw a 
line northward from Adramyttium to Kyzikus on the Propontis 
—throughout the whole territory westward from that line, to 
the Hellespont and the ®gean Sea, all the considerable towns 
would be Hellenic. With the exception of Gérgis and the 
Teukrian population around it, all the towns worthy of note 
were either Ionic or Zolic. A century earlier, the Teukrian 
population would have embraced a wider range—perhaps 
Sképsis and Kebrén, the latter of which places was colonised by 
Greeks from Kyme :* a century afterwards, during the satrapy 

1 Homer, Hymn. in Vener. 116. 

® Iliad, ii. 863. Asius, the brother of Hekabé, lives in Phrygia on the 
banks of the Sangarius (Iliad, xvi. 717). 

3 See Hellanik. Fragm. 129, 130, ed. Didot ; and Kephal6n Gergithius 
ap. Steph. Byz. v. "ApioBh. 

4 Sképsis received some colonists from the Ionic Milétus (Anaximenés 
apud Strabo, xiv. P5535) but the coins of the place prove that its dialect 
was fEclic, See sen, AZneas und die Penaten, t. 1. note 180. 

Arisbé also, near Abydus, seems to have been settled from Mityléné 
(Eustath. ad Iliad, xii. 97). 

‘The extraordinary fertility and rich black mould of the plain_sround 
Tlium is noticed by modern travellers (see Franklin, Remarks and Observa- + 
tions on the Plain of Troy, London, 1800, p. 44): it is also easily worked : 
“*a couple of buffaloes or oxen were sufficient to draw the plough, whereas , 
near Constintinople it takes twelve or fourteen.” 

® Ephorus ap. Harpocrat. v. KeSpiiva, 
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of Pharnabazus, it appears that Gergis had become Hellenised 
as well as the rest. The four towns, Ilium, Gergis, Kebrén and 
Sképsis, all in lofty and strong positions, were distinguished 
each by a solemn worship and temple of Athéné, and by the 
recognition of that goddess as their special patroness.! 

The author of the Iliad conceived.the whole of this region 
as occupied by people not Greek,—Trojans, Dardanians, 
Lykians, Lelegians, Pelasgians, and Kilikians. He recognises 
a temple and worship of Athéné in Ilium, though the goddess 
is bitterly hostile to the Trojans: and Arktinus described the 
Palladium as the capital protection of the city. But perhaps 
the most remarkable feature of identity between the Homeric 
and the historical Zolis, is the solemn and diffused worship 
of the Sminthian Apollo. Chrysé, Killa and Tenedos, and 
more than one place called Sminthium, maintain the surname 
and invoke the protection of that god during later times, just 
as they are emphatically described to do by Homer.? 

When it is said that the Post-Homeric Greeks gradually Hel- 
lenised this entire region, we are not to understand that the 
whole previous population either retired or was destroyed. 
The Greeks settled in the leading and considerable towns, 
which enabled them both to protect one another and to gratify 
their predominant tastes. Partly by force—but greatly also by 
that superior activity, and power of assimilating foreign ways of 
thought to their own, which distinguished them from the begin- 
ning—they invested all the public features and management of 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 1, 10; iii. 1, ro-15, 

One of the great motives of Dio in setting aside the Homeric narrative 
of the Trojan war, is to vindicate Athéné from the charge of having un- 
justly destroyed her own city of Ilium (Orat. xi. p. 310: pdatora bid Thy 
*AOnvay Baas wh Bor Adlxws diapSeipar thy davis réAW). 

* Strabo, X. p. 473; xiii. p. 604-605. Polemon. Fragm. 31, p. 63, ed. 

eller. 
‘i Polemon was a native of Ilium, and had written a periegesis of the place 
(about 200 B.c., therefore earlier than Démétrius of Sképsis): he may have 
witnessed the improvement in its condition effected by the Romana He 
noticed ibs identical stone upon which Palamédés had taught the Greeks to 
jay at dice. 
» The Sminthian Apollo appears inscribed on the coins of Alexandreia 
Tréas ; and the temple of the was memorable even down to the time of 
the emperor Julian (Ammian. Marcellin, xxii. 8). Compare Menander (the 
Rhetor) wep! EmiSeucruacav, iv. 14; apud Walz. Collect. Rhetor. t. ix. 
P- 3043 also wep] ZuGiaxar, iv. 17. 

‘Zufvéos, both in the Krétan and the Aolic dialect, meant a field-mouse : 
the region seems to have been greatly plagued by these little animals. 

Polemon could not have accepted the theory of Démétrius, that Ilium 
was not the genuine Troy: his Periegesis, describing the localities and 
relics of Ilium, implied the legitimacy of the place as a matter of course. 
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the town with an Hellenic air, distributed all about it their 
gods, their heroes and their legends, and rendered their 
language the medium of public administration, religious songs 
and addresses to the gods, and generally for communications 
wherein any number of persons were concerned. But two re- 
marks are here to be made: first, in doing this they could not 
avoid taking to themselves more or less of that which belonged to 
the parties with whom they fraternised, so that the result was not 
pure Hellenism; next, that even this was done only in the 
towns, without being fully extended to the territorial domain 
around, or to those smaller townships which stood to the town 
in a dependent relation. The olic and Ionic Greeks 
borrowed, from the Asiatics whom they had Hellenised, musical 
instruments and new laws of rhythm and melody, which they 
knew how to turn to account: they further adopted more or 
less of those violent and maddening religious rites, manifested 
occasionally in self-inflicted suffering and mutilation, which 
were indigenous in Asia Minor in the worship of the Great 
Mother. The religion of the Greeks in the region of Ida as well 
as at Kyzikus was more orgiastic than the native worship of 
Greece Proper, just as that of Lampsacus, Priapus, and Parium 
was more licentious. From the Teukrian region of Gergis, 
and from the Gergithes near Kymé, sprang the original 
Sibylline prophecies, and the legendary Sibyll who plays so im- 
portant a part in the tale of 4Eneas. The mythe of the Sibyll, 
whose prophecies are supposed to be heard in the hollow blast 
bursting out from obscure caverns and apertures in the rocks,! 
was indigenous among the Gergithian Teukrians, and passed 
from the Kymzans in Aéolis, along with the other circumstances 
of the tale of A&neas, to their brethren the inhabitants of 
Cumz in Italy. The date of the Gergithian Sibyll, or rather 
of the circulation of her supposed prophecies, is placed during 
the reign of Croesus, a period when Gergis was thoroughly 
Teukrian. Her prophecies, though embodied in Greek verses, 
had their root in a Teukrian soil and feelings; and the 
promises of future empire which they so liberally make to the 
fugitive hero escaping from the flames of Troy into Italy, be- 
come interesting from the remarkable way in which they were 
realised by Rome.? 

1 Virgil, Zneid, vi. 42— 

ie ni dacuat lanes, a on” 
Inde ruunt totidem voces, responsa Sibyllee. 

3 Pansani : ius, 1 5 

Schol. Bia Phones p 90s Bekeen 1? 17? SP rm we Mwave 
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At what time Ilium and Dardanus became folised we have 
no information. We find the Mitylenzans in possession of 
Sigeium in the time of the poet Alkeus, about 600 B.c. ; and the 
Athenians, during the reign of Peisistratus, having wrested it 
from them and trying to maintain their possession, vindicate the 
proceeding by saying that they had as much right to it as the 
Mitylenzans, “for the latter had no more claim to it than any 
of the other Greeks who had aided Menelaus in avenging the 
abduction of Helen.”! This is a very remarkable incident, as 
attesting the celebrity of the legend of Troy, and the value 
of a mythical title in international disputes—yet seemingly im- 
plying that the establishment of the Mitylenzans on that spot 
must have been sufficiently recent. The country near the 
junction of the Hellespont and the Propontis is represented as 
originally held? by Bebrykian Thracians, while Abydus was 
first occupied by Milesian colonists in the reign and by the 
permission of the Lydian king Gygés*—jo whom the whole 
Tréad and the neighbouring territory belonged, and upon 
whom therefore the Teukrians of Ida must have been dependent. 
This must have been about 700 B.c., a period considerably 
earlier than the Mitylenzean occupation of Sigeium. Lampsacus 
and Pesus, on the neighbouring shores of the Propontis, were 
also Milesian colonies, though we do not know their date: 
Parium was jointly settled from Milétus, Erythre and Parus. 


The date of this Gergithian Sibyll, or of the prophecies passing under her 
name, is stated by Hérakleidés of Pontus, and there seems no reason for 
calling it in question. 

Klausen (ineas und die Penaten, book ii, p. 205) has worked out copi- 
ously the circulation and legendary import of the Sibylline prophecies. 

1 Herodot. v. 94. ilyeiov.. . 7d elde Newlorparos alypii xaph MervAn- 
valov . . . "AOnvaiot, axoBeievuvres Abyy obSty pAAROV Aloretor peredy THs 
*aiddos xépns, 4 ob nal op! ual roies BAois, B01 “EAAGYWY cuvetenphtarro 
Mevérey rhs ‘EAdvas dpwayds. In Aischylus (Eumenid. 402) the goddess 
Athéné claims the land about the Skamander, as having been presented to 
the sons of Théseus by the general vote of the Grecian chiefs— 

SAmd Zxaudv8pov yiv xarapGarouném, 
tiie Teter 
Tioruld cindeperioe ee eet 
"Bfelperoy Scipnua Onatar roxas.” 

In the days of Peisistratus, it seems, Athens was not bold enough or 
powerful enough to advance this vast pretension. 

* Charén of Lampsacus ap. Schol. Apollén, Rhod. ii. 2; Bernhardy ad 
Dionys. Periégét. 805, p. 747. 

4 Such at least is the statement of Strabo (xii. p. 590); though such an 
extent of Lydian rule at that time seems not easy to reconcile with the pro- 
ceedings of the subsequent Lydian kings. 
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